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LETTER  LVI. 

TO    M.    l'aDVOCAT. 

The  English  often  repeat  the  trite  remark,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  aegis  of  their  consti- 
tution. This  protecting  buckler  reminds  us,  in 
fact,  of  that  of  Minerva,  with  its  hideous  head  of 
Medusa,  bristled  round  with  serpents.  But  all 
kind  of  comparisons  are  exhausted  on  the  subject 
of  a  weapon,  salutary  and  dangerous  at  the  same 
time  ;  mine  has  been  perhaps  already  made,  at 
least  by  one  of  the  poetical  orators  of  Ireland. 
We  are  apprized  by  the  pleading  of  Mackintosh, 
that  the  British  journals  alarmed  Buonaparte  at 
the  time  that  he  was  aiming  at  universal  empire. 
From  the  period  of  Peltier's  affair,  he  never  ceased 
qegociating  with  Pitt's  governmeQt,  iq  order  to 
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obtain  in  the  first  instance  a  prohibition  to  the  press 
against  attacking  him  ;  he  afterwards  wished  to  sti- 
pulate for  its  silence,  at  least  engaging  that  none  of 
our  gazettes  should  make  the  least  observation  on 
the  acts  of  the  English  ministry.  Pittmighthave  de- 
sired to  preserve  peace  at  this  price,  which  he  could 
not,  unless  he  had  at  his  disposal  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  but  here  the 
prescription  of  custom  is  stronger  than  the  laws, 
and  the  jury  would  have  been  an  asylum  for  the 
prosecuted  writers.     Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
the  possibility  of  a  treaty  like  the  above,  with  two 
despots,  like  Pitt  and  Buonaparte,  at  the  head  of 
Europe.     What  would  become  of  representative 
government  ?    To  whom  would  history  apply,  in 
order  to  verify  its  records  of  the  empire,  if,  since 
1803,  the  English  journals  had  ceased  misrepre- 
senting, falsifying,  and  even,   if  people  please, 
calumniating. 

It  is  only  from  the  "glorious"  revolution  of 
1 688  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  properly  so  call- 
ed, is  to  be  dated  in  England.  It  was  not  till  four 
years  after  the  accession  of  William  III.,  that  it  was 
established  on  solid  foundations,  by  the  refusal  of 
the  parliament  to  sanction  the  continual  restric- 
tions which  power  required. 

Power,  no  longer  daring  to  prohibit  the  contest, 
is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending  itself,  and 
pays  or  recompences  the  champions  who  devote 
themselves  to  its  cause.  The  enormous  revenue 
which  it  obtains  from  all  the  periodicals  would 
enable  it  to  have  still  a  greater  number  in  its  pay. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  the 
stamp  duty  was  two  pence  a  number  ;  Lord  North 
raised  the  tax  to  a  penny  more,  remarking  that  it 
was  not  levying  too  high  a  price  on  the  right  of 
laughing  at  the  expence  of  the  ministry.    (Maza- 
rin  did  not  tax  political  squibs.)    By  durées  Fitt 
raised  the  price  of  the  stamp  to  near  four  pence, 
more  than  double  the  value  of  the  journal.     The 
number  of  newspapers  increased  proportionately. 
There  appeared  annually  in  London  near  three 
millions  ci  copies  of  newspapers,  which  produced 
about  500,000/.  sterling  to  government,  and  which, 
thanks,  to  the  price  paid  for  advertisements,  con- 
stitute, at  the  same  time,  mines  of  gold. to  the  pro- 
prietors.    Of  all  the  journals,  the  Observer  prints 
the  greatest  number,  amounting  to  11,000  copies  ; 
but  it  only  appears  on  the  Sunday,  a  day  on  which 
the  other  journals  do  not.    Of  the  daily  papeni, 
the  Tmies  has  the  greatest  circulation  ;  it  prints 
7  or  8,000.    I  have  been  curious  in  visiting  the 
steam  press  of  this  journal,  which  strikes  off  800 
copies  every  hour.    The  size  of  the  Times  is  half 
as  large  again  as  the  Moniteur.  This  steam-ei^ne,* 
which  is  calculated  to  terriiy  our  ministers  like  a 


preMyWhidi  is  of  Germftd  inrMUoD,is  placed  upoa  a  tabltu 
Two  prqMred  cylioden  receive  the  papers  and  priât  them  off  upon  the 
fomiy  which  presents  itself  to  the  operation  by  an  alternate  and  uninter- 
rupted movement.  A  journeyman  jriaces  the  sheets  on  eadi  cylindery 
and  a  boy  takes  them  awaçy  vHien  they  are  printed.  Feur  otber  «ytii- 
defi^  placed  in  the  middle,  and  in  pairs,  servp  to  grind  the  ink,  which  a 
final  cylinder  transmits  to  the  form  through  an  aperture,  &c*  But  we 
have  at  length  imported  to  Paris  similar  machines,  idiich  are  every  da^ 
iflsproving. 
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new  monster,  more  formidable  than  the  chimera, 
works  with  a  four-horse  power.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  editors  of  the  morning  jour- 
'  nais  stand  in  need  of  this  stenographic  celerity,  in 
order  to  distribute  regularly  their  papers  by  nine 
o'clock,  even  when  the  sittings  of  parliament  are 
prolonged  till  three  or  even  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  publicity  of  the  parliamentary 
debates  would  be  delusive,  if  they  had  no  other 
witnesses  than  two  or  three  hundred  spectators, 
who  might  be  admitted  within  the  walls  of 
St*  Stephen's.  By  means  of  the  journals  the  whole 
of  England  may  know  what  has  been  discussed 
and  decided  three  days  after  every  sitting. 

Every  journal  has  its  editor  and  sub-editor,  who 
receive  from  300/.  to  800/.  a-year.  The  editor 
is  charged  with  the  composition  of  the  political 
articles  ;  and  the  sub-editor  with  the  revision  of 
the  accessary  articles.  The  subalterns  are  the 
translators  of  the  foreign  intelligence,  and  the 
collectors  of  the  on  cUts.  But  the  chief  workmen 
awe  the  reporters  of  the  two  houses,  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  who,  however,  in  general  do 
not  employ  shorthand  writing.  One  of  the  great 
profits  of  the  proprietors  consists  in  the  amount  of 
the  different  advertisements,  and  the  anonymous 
correspondences.  An  English  friend  of  mine, 
who  stands  in  need  of  great  circumspection  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  whom  he  is  attached  to,  indicates 
or  receives  assignations  by  a  species  of  algebraic 
formula,  which  is  inserted  for  a  certain  sum  per 
line  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  which  the  hus^ 
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bandy  who  is  a  great  politician,  never  omits  send- 
ing to  purchase  every  morning  at  the  Morning 
Chronicle  office  ;  for  the  daily  publications  are  here 
very  seldom  subscribed  for.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  family  may  not  have  to  figure  one  day  in 
this  same  discreet  paper  in  the  column  devoted  to 
crim,  con. 

The  advertisements  of  books  do  not  generally 
come  under  the  head  of  literary  articles  ;  and  one 
kind  of  epithet  is  not  paid  for  more  dearly  than 
another  ;  pro\'ided  it  does  not  overstep  the  typo- 
graphical line  in  exalting  the  merit  of  a  book, 
authors  may  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  recom- 
mending themselves  to  celebrity  with  all  imaginable 
zeal.  The  following  article,  which  I  translate 
literally,  because  it  interests  French  literature,  has 
been  several  times  repeated  in  the  columns  of  the 
Morning  Herald,  Courier^  Sgc. 
.  ^'More  than  fifteen  dramas  have  been  already 
founded  on  this  romance,*  which  combines  the 
historical  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  the 
poetical  eloquence  of  Telemachus,  the  genuine 
simplicity  of  the  Estelle,  the  splendid  imagery  of 
.  Ariosto,  the  deep  and  profound  interest,''  &c.  &c. 

An  advertisement  like  this  would  probably  be 
an  enigma  at  Paris  to  those  who  have  read  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Fenelon,  Ariosto,  Jean  Jacques, 
Florian,  &c.  &c. 

The  daily  papers  seldom  hazard  a  criticism  upon 

*  The  Recluse,  a  romance,  by  Viscount  A. 
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a  literary  work  ;  the  Morning  Post  alone  a  little 
oilener.  Specimens  of  verse,  charades,  anecdotes, 
also  find  an  occasional  place  ;  but  misrepresenta- 
tions, calumnies,  and  personalities  more  regularly 
supply  the  column  of  melanges.  The  coarseness 
of  the  attacks  transport  the  reader  back  to  the 
saturnalia  of  the  revolution.  In  a  number  of  this 
day,  the  Morning  Chronicle  obviously  calls  for  a 
Saint  Bartholomew  for  kings,  and  especially 
for  the  assassination  of  the  king  of  France,  on 
whom  it  yesterday  cast  the  foulest  aspersions. — 
The  other  day  the  Courier^  a  ministerial  paper, 
gratuitously  insulted  the  ashes  of  an  unfortunate 
poet.  Goldsmth*s  Monitor^  Cobbett's  Register^ 
and  the  John  Bull  would  render  Father  Duchesne 
jealous  of  their  cynical  character.  If  there  be  a 
portion  of  literature,  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  society,  it  is  unquestionably  the  jour- 
nals.* One  would,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  infer 
that  urbanity  is  not  a  virtue  of  English  society. 

The  detestable  forms,  which  political  literature 
assumes  here,  would  disgust  in  France,  where  we 
have,  notwithstanding,  if  the  English  are  to  be 
believed,  so  little  characteristic  dignity.  The 
English  infer  from  this  very  delicacy,  that  we  are 
not  organized  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  ;  the 
question  is  to  be  viewed  with  relation  to  the  dif» 
fereut  manners  of  the  two  people.     English  liberty 

•  In  France,  as  in  England,  there  are  tome  raw  scholaiB,  who  edit 
certain  joumak;  but  many  o^our  literary  notable  are  alto  conccned 
in  the  editing  of  tlie  principal  papert.  . 
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haunte  the  tavern  j  French  liberty,  ever  since  1815» 
lives  in  our  saloons»  where  it  certainly  exhibits  as 
much  frankness  as  the  London  clubs* 

But,  however  that  may  be»  a  representative 
government  stands  in  need  of  information  ;  it  is 
not  enough  for  a  minister  to  say»  that  he  is  about 
to  play  his  cards  on  the  table  ;  it  is  necessary  to 
play  them  before  numerous  witnesses;  and  he 
may  be  accused  of  tricking»*  under  the  impression 
that  he  may  be  tempted  to  trick.  There  will  be 
in  the  gallery  partial  witnesses,  I  grant  ;  hut  they 
will  obtain  less  credit  as  soon  as  their  game  is  dis- 
covered. 

The  English  journalists  naturally  recruit  their 
ranks  among  literary  adventurers,  as  the  minis- 
terial review  calls  them  ;  but  it  is  in  the  wrong  to 
impute  an  evil  tendency  to  all  of  them.  There 
are  some»  it  is  true»  who  throw  themselves  blindly 
into  the  ranks  of  the  literary  army  ;  but  still»  with 
the  good  intentions  of  the  Irishman»  who  observing 
two  bodies  of  his  countrymen  by  the  ears»  and  in- 
capable of  restraining  himself  from  joining  one  or 
the  other,  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  fray,  ex- 
claiming, **  With  God's  will  I  shall  assist  those 
that  are  in  the  right''  Vanity  and  half  knowledge» 
which  readily  believe  themselves  capable  of  re- 
generating the  world,  place  the  pen  in  the  hand  of 
a  young  man  just  escaped  from  the  university» 
who  finds  too  many  competitor^  in  a  more  honour* 


phrase  bdong%  I  believe^  to  a  minuter,  who  has  nerer  cosed 

tiiddng  since  he  hdd  the  cards.   Gaspara  L'Avisé,  who  was  no  Gascon, 
also  begpn  with  the  exclamation,  <<  At  least  let  us  have  fair  play." 
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able  career.  The  ideas  of  independence  formed 
by  youth  easily  become  democratic  ideas  ;  but  at 
the  point  which  civilization  has  reached,  it  is  too 
late  to  attempt  to  stem  this  universal  propensity. 
And  what  a  counterpoise,  moreover,  does  a  budget 
possess,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  such  as 
imagine  that  their  talent  constitutes  a  power  in 
the  state.  Formerly  it  was  the  rebellious  barons 
who  disturbed  the  monarchy  ;  now  it  is  argumen- 
tative writers  who  dare  to  raise  their  opposition 
banner  ;  it  is  with  them  that  it  is  now  necessary 
to  fight  and  negociate  by  turns.  In  order  to  com- 
plete my  comparisons,  I  will  cite  one  which  is 
entirely  physiological,  which  I  borrow  from  a 
brother  traveller,*  but  which,  in  my  capacity  as  a 
physician,  I  would  willingly  believe  was  my  own, 
and  to  the  half  of  which,  at  all  events,  Menenius 
Agrippa  may  lay  claim. 

*^  The  consequence  of  publicity  is  the  kind  of 
transparency  it  imparts  to  the  body  politic,  which 
enables  you  to  see  divers  secret  operations  of  na- 
ture, some  of  which  are  calculated  to  alarm  you» 
such  as  the  play  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines» 
and  the  suction  of  innumerable  thirsty  canals,  con- 
veying into  every  organ  health  and  energy,  or  dis- 
ease and  death  in  continual  tides  of  the  blood  and 
the  humours.  There  is,  therefore,  no  derange- 
ment which  is  not  immediately  remarked  ;  mcx-e- 
over,  the  cause  and  seat  of  the  malady  being 
visible,  the  hand  and  the  instrument,  directed  by 
the  eye^  can  reach  .them,  and  extract  the  evil 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Rendence»  &c. 
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without  danger,  A  frame  formed  and  constituted 
on  tbis  model  would  have  a  chance  of  a  long  and 
healthy  life  ;  but  it  would  also  run  great  risque  of 
not  enjoying  a  very  gay  one.  The  soul  which 
might  appertain  to  a  body  of  this  construction, 
would  contract  precisely  that  habit  of  complaint 
and  grumbling,  so  remarkable  among  the  inhabi"- 
tants  of  beautiful  and  happy  England/* 

Politics  are  so  often  introduced  now-a-days  into 
medicine,  that  the  introduction  of  a  phyisiolbg^cal 
comparison  into  politics  may  be  fairly  allowed. 


LETTER  LVIL 


TO    M.   BOUSQUET. 


We  complain  at  Paris  that  our  seven  or  eight 
journals  become  almost  exclusively  political,  stifle 
literary  criticism,  and  prevent  the  journals  devoted 
to  belks  lettres  and  the  sciences  from  finding  sub- 
scribers, or  even  readers.  Our  Journal  de  Saoans 
remains  almost  unknown  ;  the  Reaue  Encyclope* 
deque  has  little  more  circulation,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  its  plan,  and  the  pledge  of  merit 
supplied  by  the  great  names  which  adorn  its 
wrapper.     In  London,  more  than  fifty  daily  or 
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Weekly  ga9ettea  do  no  ir^uxy  to  a  dozen  quarterly 
reviews,  and  more  than  fifty  monthly  reviews, 
which  altogether  circulate  ISO^OOO  copies.  Less  sur- 
prise will  be  excited  by  this  fact»  when  it  is  known 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  works  are  really  in 
the  pay  of  some  given  bodkseller,  who  converts 
them  into  an  actual  catahgue  raisonné  of  his  com- 
modities* These  gentlemen  have  often  the  good 
9eme  to  confide  the  editorship  to  men  of  real 
talent.  Oenerally  speaking,  the  class  of  English 
booksellers  have  deserved  well  of  the  cause  of 
literature.  These  literary  bankers  are  themselves 
Uterati.  Their  conversation  is  oft;en  equal  to  their 
better  class  of  books  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  detract 
from  ours,  but  in  order  to  speak  of  them  as  fa- 
vourably, it  will  be  necessary  to  judge  them  by 
exceptions.  I  shall  not  say  all  that  is  to  be  said 
to-day  about  those  of .  Xx>ndon }  nor  about  the 
different  periodical  publiclRions.  My  intention, 
previous  to  treating  of  the  poets  of  England,  is 
to  make  known  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  two  great 
critical  authorities  which  protect  or  oppress  them. 
The  E^nburgh  and  Quarterhf  Beviews  exercise  so 
great  an  ii^fluence  in  the  three  kingdoms,  that 
their  history  almost  comprises  that  of  the  whole  of 
literature.  I  reserve  to  myself  a  right  to  appeal 
more  than  once  from  their  decisions,  or  to  combat 
them,  whUe  I  attempt  to  analyze  the  various  re- 
markable works  of  the  age. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  Spectatorf  it  may 
be  said  that  there  was  nothing  but  anarchy  in  the 
republic  of  letters.     Addison  and  Stede  took 
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upon  themselves  the  office  of  caiso»,  in  order  to 
re-establish  order.  This  censorship  was  naturally 
calculated  to  extend  itself  to  mords,  which,  ccr-^ 
tainly,  stood  in  need  of  it  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. Immorality  and  debauchery  were  preached 
from  the  stage  ;  the  upper  classes  of  the  nation 
combined  a  taste  for  vulgar  pleasures  with  that  of 
luxury  ;  a  woman  was  either  the  doll  of  the  toilet 
or  the  head  servant  of  the  manège.  The  SpectatoTf 
by  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature,  and  the 
charms  of  his  classical  style,  recalled  genius  to 
the  wholesome  rules  of  taste  ;  by  his  ingenious 
satires,  he  polished,  in  some  degree,  the  forms  of 
society  ;  by  his  often  poetical  apologues,  and  by 
his  elegant  dissertations  on  a  philosophy  more 
amiable  than  profound,  he  advocated  the  cause  of 
morality.  The  extraordinary  run  which  these 
daily  papers  had  is  recorded  by  contemporary 
writers.  Budget  aflfirms  that  as  many  as  èo,00(> 
Spectators  were  sold  daily,  which  was  immense 
under  such  a  reign  as  that  of  the  phlegmatic  WiU 
liam,  at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  the  no< 
bility  were  still  at  their  ABC.  Queen  Anne 
encouraged  instruction  more,  or,  at  least,  did  not 
oppose  the  direction  of  the  public  mind  towards 
the  peaceable  glory  of  letters.  The  imitations  of 
the  Spectator  in  foreign  countries  contributed  to 
render  the  English  of  that  period  more  vain  of 
these  brilliant  essays. 

One  of  the  charms  of  these  pictures  of  manners 
and  lively  criticisms,  was  the  dramatic  frames 
work,  of  which  Addison  and  Steele  conceived  the 
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fortunate  idea.    The  personages  of  different  cha*- 
racters  and  tasted  who  composed  the  club  of  the 
Spectator,  or  corresponded  with  him,  impart  life 
and  motion  to  the  whole  work.     It  is  impossible 
not  to  love  the  worthy  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  as 
an  old  friend,  whose  least  words  are  scrupulously 
preserved.    And  here  I  cannot  debar  myself  the 
pleasure  of  fixing  your  attention  for  a  moment  on 
the  two  founders  of  periodical  writings    Steele, 
especially,  is  little  known  amongst  us.     He  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  f ery  interesting  biography, 
by  Dr.  Drake.    The  friend  and  associate  of  the 
discreet  Addison  did  not  exhibit  the  character  of 
a  secluded  Uteratus.     He  was  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  easily  duped  by  their  own  imagi^ 
'nation,  and  prefer  their  caprices  to  their  interests» 
The  first  trait  of  his  youth  was .  an  earnest  of  his 
whole  life.     He   expected  his  fortune  from  an 
uncle,  who,    being  of  an  eccentric  disposition, 
declared  that  no  soldier,  even  if  it  were  Hannibal 
himself,  should  be  his  heir;  but  Steele  had  with 
enthusiasm  beheld  a  regiment  on  its  march  j  his 
heart  had  beat  at  the  sound  of  the  drum  ;  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  an  irresistible  call  to  become  a 
hero,  and  renounced  every  other  prospect,  in  order 
to  enrol  himself  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  horse 
guards.    Being  shortly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  en- 
sign, he  plunged  into  all  the  dissipations  of  the  town. 
But  he  sdso  assumed  the  vocation  of  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  moralist,  which  he  found  sufficient  time  to 
discharge.     The  whole  of  his  Christian. Hero  was 
composed,  as  it  were,  in  the  intervaLbetween  the 
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disorders  of  the  evening  «nd  those  of  the  morning  : 
each  chapter  was  a  religious  expression  of  bis 
morning  repentance,  for  which  his  evening  orgy- 
supplied  the  text  of  a  new  page.  He  was  at  one 
and  the  same  lime  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  philo*? 
sophical  censor. 

He  wrote  his  ingenious  essays  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  wearing  an  enormous  perruque,  which 
cost  fifty  guineas.  Having  built  an  elegant  chateau^ 
he  found  it  necessary  to  reeoncile  this  luxury  with 
hiB  precepts  of  economy.  The  chateau  was,  ac<«* 
cordingly,  called  a  cottage.  It  was  he  who  set 
the  public  right  on  the  subject  of  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  while  he  himself  invented  projects  not  less 
extravagant.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
Steele  made  himself  useful  to  others.  Faithful  as 
a  friend,  and  generous  as  an  enemy,  injuring  no*- 
body  but  himself  by  his  indecision  ;  he  found  him^ 
self  forgotten,  when  he  no  longer  played  a  part 
on  the  tumultuous  stage  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  ended  his  days  in  involuntary  exile,  having 
-«pent  and  lavished  his  talent  as  well  as  his  fortune. 

More  negligent,  less  pure,  and  less  amiable  than 
Addison,  he  displayed  more  originality,  variety, 
-and  vigour  in  his  portraits.  Perhaps  Addison  was 
his  superior  in  painting  the  passions,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Steele,  for  want  of  study,  only  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  seizing  the  exterior  traits  of  an 
individual  character. 

To  the  Spectators^  the  Tatler9j  the  Guardian^^ 
succeeded  the  Freethinkers^  the  Politicians^  the 
Freemenj  the   Memoirs  of  the  Society  QfGmb^ 
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street,  and  the  Ckam/Hon,  till  the  sceptre  of  the 
censorship  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  greatest 
lita^arj  despots,  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson.    The 
delicacy  and  bonhomie  which   characterised  the 
criticism  of  Addison  and  Steele,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  stern^  melancholy,   and  fantastic 
censor.     Rendered  partial  by  his  prejudices  ;  sus- 
picious, even  when  he  judged  according  to  bis 
taste,  because  he  was  imbued  with  real  literary 
prejudices,  Johnson  chiefly  deserves  blame  for 
having  sanctioned  personalities  in  his  criticism, 
by  the  imposing  authority  of  his  example.     A 
romance  writer  of  our  day,  Mn  Henry  Mackenzie, 
revived,  for  a  short  time,  the  ingenious  essa3rs  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  in  the  Trifler  and  the  Mirror. 
Neither  should  we  pass  over  what  a  distinguished 
dramatic    poet,    Richard  Cumberiand,    effected 
in  the  same  walk.     By  the  aid  of  these  publica- 
tions, which  generally  exhibit  pictures  of  manners, 
rather  than  specific  criticisms,  arose  a  class  of 
journals,  such  as  the  Monthly  Review^  exclusivdiy 
oeeilpied  with  literary  compositions.     The  maga- 
zines were  already  invented;   but  criticism  in 
these  various  journals  mostly  consisted  of  dry  ana- 
lysis; the  object  of  which  was,  to  exalt  or  faumi<- 
liate  an  author  ;  it  was  not  intended  to  enlighten  or 
direct  the  public  taste,  by  reflections  of  an  elevated 
order.     Occasionally  they  contained  heavy,   or 
rather   pedantic,    dissertations,   more  calculated 
to  create  disgust  against  science,  than  to  render 
it  popular.     However,  by  degrees,   the  readers 
became  more  fastidious,  because  a  greater  amount 


of  real  knowledge  was  diffiised  throughout  all  the 
ranks  of  the  social  older.  At  that  time  in  £ng- 
land»  as  in  France,  persons  began  (without,  never- 
theless, belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  economists) 
to  cease  despising  the  theories  of  agriculture, 
and  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  ;  the 
philosopher  and  the  author  were  no  longer  separate 
classes.  Every  one  pretended  to  initiate  himself 
in  the  secrets  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  mer- 
chant rendered  worthy,  by  his  wesdtfa,  of  moving 
on  the  same  line  as  princes  and  grea;t  noblemen, 
had  also,  like  them,  philosophers  at  his  table. 
The  maxims  of  state  policy  were  as  familiar  to  the 
physician  as  to  the  statesman  ;  the  lawyer  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  composition  of  briefs,  but 
learnt  to  forget  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  couirts, 
in  order  to  criticise  the  productions  of  genius  in 
a  style  of  appropriate  purity.  The  universal  mind 
was  in  motion;  th^:^  was  a  general  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

The  great  political  events  of  1789  had  agitated 
individuab  as  well  as  political  bodies.  The  pea- 
sant whiMU  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  has  awakened, 
and  who  witnesses  its  ravages,  becomes  curious  to 
know  the  nature  and  source  of  the  lava  which 
has  inundated,  the  plains.  In  1803,  the  volcamic 
crater,  burst  open  by  revolutionary  ideas,  smoked 
stiU.  A  work,  therefore,  which,  embracing  the 
vast  field  of  the  sciences,  the  arts,  politics  and  lite- 
rature, and  which  promised  to  recall  the  public 
mind  to  the  principles  of  a  national  philosof^yi, 
was  received  with  universal  anxiety.    This  is  not 
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speaking  in  too  pompous  terms  of  the  Edinburgh 
JtevieWy  the  appearance  of  which  constituted  an 
era,  and  which  influenced  powerfully  the  current 
of  the  new  ideas,  although  it  did  not  always  follow 
a  steady  course.  Who  were  the  men  who  thus 
possessed  themselves  of  the  pontificate  of  letters  ? 
did  the  authority  of  names  already  celebrated 
confer  on  them  a  right  of  pretending  to  that  sort 
of  infallibUity  which  criticism  claims  ? 

Some  young  men,  who  had  just  finished  their 
studies  at  Edinburgh^  united  by  the  conformity 
of  their  taste,  associated  anonymously,  in  order  to 
publish  a  quarterly  review  of  remarkable  works, 
or  to  supply  by  dissertations  ex  prqfesso  what  those 
works  wanted.  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smyth  con- 
ceived the  first  idea  of  it  \  SeSte^y^  the  barrister, 
waa  the  editor  in  chief.  Mr.  Brougham  is  also  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  founders;  professors  Leslie'and 
Playfair  co-operated  actively  in  the  scientific  de- 
partment, and  from  all  parts  of  England,  auxiliaries, 
not  less  useful,  both  as  poets  and  philosophers, 
considered.it  an  honour  to  contribute  to  the  r^u- 
tation  of  the  enterprise.  More  than  twelve  thou- 
sand copies  of  each  number  were  soon  in  circulation. 

Whigs,  as  to  politics,  the  editors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review  were  naturally  liable  to  the  charge 
of  a  seditious  tendency.  Their  evident  partiality, 
ill  disguised  bad  faith,  and  inevitable  contradiction, 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  have  drawn  upon 
them  severe  reprehension.  Our  revolution  has 
,been  sometimes  appreciated  by  them  with  toler* 
itble  correctness  ;  and  Buonaparte,  in  his  solitude 
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at  St.  Helena,  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had 
been  divined  in  some  of  his  greatest  designs  by 
this  coterie  of  literary  men.  The  decisive  scep- 
ticism of  Voltaire,  and  the  soberer  scepticism  of 
Hume,  form  alternately  the  religious  creed  of  the 
review.  It  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  with  the 
same  daring  tone  as  it  does  of  profane  writings. 
King  David,  is  no  more  at  its  bar  than  a  lyrical 
Homer.  The  doctrines  of  the  Gospels  do  not 
obtain  a  greater  share  of  respect  ;  Jesus  Christ 
and  Moses  are  to  be  found  there  confounded  pele 
tneie  with  Pluto,  Zeno,  Leibnitz,  Voltaire,  &c. 
The  morality  of  the  Scotch  aristarques,  is,  there- 
fore, a  morality  of  reason  and  not  of  faith  ;  it  is 
•the  expression  of  a  worldly  wisdom,  but  which, 
traced  to  its  last  result^  suJQTers  the  uneasiness  of 
doubt  to  transpire,  and  would  readily  plunge  into 
religious  methodism,  were  it  not  for  the  last  re- 
straints of  human  respect.  Notwithstanding  the 
incorporation  of  nïeasurës  which  appertains  to  all 
anonymous  societies,  I  am  very  far  from  laying 
the  whole  blame  of  these  opinions  upon  all  the 
members  ;  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  near  fifty 
volumes  an  abundance  of  professions  of  faith  con- 
trasted with  each  other. 

There  is  still  less  unity  discoverable  in  the  style 
of  this  encyclopedia  of  criticism,  redundant  at 
once  with  the  logic  of  Mackintosh,  the  invectives 
pf  Brougham,  the  pretending  emphasis  of  Hazzlit, 
the  elegant  epigrams  and  the  irony  of  Jeffrey,  &c. 

The  desire  of  producing  effect  was  calculated 
from  the  very  origin  to  inspire  these  arislarques 

VOL.  II.  c 
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with  paradoxes  of  all  descriptions,  rash  decisions  and 
malevolent  personalities.     The  protestations  made 
a  noise  ;  this  was,  doubtless,  all  that  they  wanted  ; 
for  the  apologies  never  appeared.     From  time  to 
time  some  unfortunate  authors  are  still  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  capricious  tribunal,  which  ex- 
hibits the  spectacle  of  their  punishment  to  the 
malice  of  the  reader.     There  is  a  refinement  of 
barbarity  in  the  martyrdom  of  those  poets,  the 
conception  of  which  is,  upon  occasion,  adroitly 
caricatured,  in  order  that    the    public    may    be 
pleased  with  the  perfidious  shaft  with  which  they 
are  lacerated.      In  point  of  theory,  the  review 
having  at  first  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  some 
of    the    modern    innovators,    has  remained  for 
some  time  behind  the  general  movement   since 
1789;    but  by  degrees,   without  renouncing  its 
peculiar  prejudices,  it  has  had  the  address  to  place 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  new  school.    It  has  per- 
ceived that  the  object  of  criticism  is  not  solely  to 
amuse  mediocrity  and  envy,  by  indicating  faults, 
which  cannot  escape  the  least  experienced  eye  ; 
but  that  it  was  necessary  also  to  display  a  superior 
mind,  which,  taking  lofty  and  distant  views,  should 
pronounce  a  judgment  which    posterity   would 
sanction.     Genius  is  endowed  with  that  prophetic 
vision,  which  discovers  all  the  fruitful  germs  of  an 
original  conception^  and  indicates  the  future  march 
of  human  intelligence,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  ascer- 
tain its  point  of  departure.     Criticism,  so  con- 
sideredy  takes  its  rank  by  the  side  of  Bacon  ;  it 
enlarges^  as  he  did,  the  circle  of  science,  enriches 
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the  domain  of  the  arts,  and  multiplies  the  amount 
of  our  moral  enjoyments. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  Edinburgh  Beview 
setting  out,  by  declaring  the  unchangability  of  the 
principles  of  classical  taste,  and  some  few  numbers 
afterwards,  applauding  some  recent  poet  for  devi- 
ating from  the  beaten  track,  in  order  to  proceed 
with  energy  and  liberty. 

Poetry,  it  is  said,  in  the  midst  of  allusions  which 
would  have  caused  the  puritan  ancestors  of  the 
editor  to  have  cried  sacrilege — **  poetry  has  so 
much,  in  common  with  religion,  that  its  laws  were 
fixed  ages  back  by  inspired  writers,  whose  autho* 
rity,  it  is  no  longer  permitted  to  doubt  ;  as,  also, 
that  many  pretend  to  be  devotees  to  its  worship, 
who  cannot  exhibit  good  works  in  evidence  of 
their  call.  The  catholic  church  of  poetry  has 
similarly  performed  but  few  miracles  since  the  first 
ages  of  its  estabHshment,  and  has  since  been  more 
rich  in  teachers  than  in  saints.  It  has  had  its  cor- 
ruptions and  its  reformation,  and  has  given  birth 
to  an  infinity  of  heresies  and  erroneous  sects,  the 
partizans  of  which  reciprocally  hate  and  prosecute 
each  other,  with  as  much  cordiality  as  any  other 
class  of  bigots." 

'  A  few  years  after  this.  Pope  is  no  more  than  an 
elegant  versifier;  Addison,  than  a  frigid  prose 
writer.  The  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  tended  to  redeem  English  poetry  from  the  in- 
sipidity of  the  classical  school.  It  is  true,  that  fur- 
ther on,  returning  to  their  first  principles,  we  learn 
that  *'  we  should  seek  in  vain^  in  modern  times, 

c  2 
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that  rich  and  harmonious  versification,  those  cor- 
rect rhymes,  those  energetic  thoughts,  and  those 
skilful  transitions  which  characterise  the  poets  of 
the  preceding  age.  Such  is  the  thirst  for  novelty, 
such  the  inconstancy  of  taste,  such  the  caprice  of 
fashion,  even  in  literature,  that  an  author  is 
warned,  whatever  be  the  vogue  of  what  he  shall 
dare  to  publish,  that  a  few  months  will  suffice  to 
plunge  him  in  oblivion.  He  therefore  labours 
carelessly  for  so  transitory  a  glory."  "  Whence  it 
proceeds,'*  adds  Jeffrey,  "  that  our  poems,  like  our 
stuffs  and  our  houses,  although  more  brilliant  in 
appearance,  have  much  less  solidity  than  the 
poems,  the  stuffs^  and  the  houses  of  our  an- 
cestors." 

These  contradictions,  which  I  shall  exhibit  in  a 
more  direct  manner  when  necessary,  would  only 
be  laughable  if  one  dared  to  laugh  at  such  an 
authority  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  its  importance,  one  cannot  avoid  being  occa- 
sionally disgusted  by  its  calumnious  personalities. 
Below  is  a  specimen  of  its  pretentions  to  a  tone 
of  levity  and  derision. 

"  There  is  a  society  of  gentlemen  well  dressed, 
and  in  easy  circumstances,  who  assemble  daily  at 
Hatchard's,  the  bookseller's  shop  ;  they  are  neat, 
polite  individuals  ;  hand  and  glove  with  people  in 
office,  satisfied  with  every  thing  as  it  is  ;  and,  from 
time  to  time,  one  of  the  fraternity  writes  a  little 
volume  ;  the  others  puff  the  said  little  volume, 
making  their  account,  in  being  puffed  in  their 
turn  as  soon  as  their  pamphlets  appear  ;    every 
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thing  leads  us  to  believe^  that  the  publication 
before  us  is  one  of  the  pamphlets,  written  by  the 
above  personages,  so  neat,  so  polite,  and  so  certain 
of  the  praise  which  awaits  them,  &c.  &c.  ;''  and 
after  a  strong,  dry,  and  contemptuous  decision, 
conveyed  in  three  lines,  the  editor  dresses  the 
subject  after  his  own  fashion. 

This  was  an  intoxication  resulting  from  the  in  * 
solence  6f  success.  The  ministry,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  had  felt  the  necessity  of  erecting  one 
creed  against  another.  The  London  writers  were 
not  sorry  to  have  an  inquisition  of  their  own  j  the 
Quarterly  Review  appeared  upon  the  same  model 
as  the  Scotch  review,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  Murray  the  bookseller.  The  editorship  was 
confided  to  Mr.  Giflford,  a  very  distinguished 
satyrist,  who  was  enabled,  in  a  short  time,  to 
organise  a  counter-association,  capable  of  contend- 
ing  with  the  eUte  of  Jeffirey. 

The  Quarterly  Review  is  the  natural  organ  of 
tory  literature.  It  not  only  combats  the  religious 
and  political  principles  of  its  rival,  but  it  finds 
itself  also  prompted  to  arm  itself  with  prejudices 
against  such  writers  as  were  recommended  by  its 
rival's  praises.  Again,  there  was  the  same  ca- 
price  for  the  poor  author  to  encounter,  the  same 
insolencç  against  talent  and  reputation.  Private 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  public  in  mass,  may  be 
periodically  calumniated  by  the  two  reviews. 
Some  of  iJiese  articles  are  worth  the  refutation, 
for  which  we  shall  find  room  during  the  course  of 
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our  investigation.  There  are  some  which,  if  pub- 
lished separate,  would  be  classed  among  the  num- 
ber of  good  books.  I  confess  it  with  perfect 
frankness,  I  should  glory  to  see  my  own  country 
enlightened,  and  even  directed  by  works  of  so  high 
a  degree  of  merit.  This  might  be  if  our  savons 
and  our  poets  would  rally  their  forces,  and  esta- 
blish only  a  single  imdertaking  of  the  same  de- 
scription. All  that  I  despair  of  is  their  perse- 
verance. 

Since  Napoleon,  his  glory,  his  tyranny,  and  his 
reverses  continually  reappear  in  the  English  re- 
view, it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Edinburgh  JRe^ 
view  has  judged  him  almost  throughout,  with  to- 
lerable impartiality  ;  but  it  is  disgraceful  for  the 
ministerial  organ,  that  it  should  have  persecuted 
him  with  so  much  ferocity  when  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena  became  his  prison,  for  the  good  of  Europe, 
no  doubt,  but  for  the  shame  of  the  British  admi- 
nistration. £ven  since  his  death,  their  champions 
couch  their  lances  against  his  mighty  shade,  as  if 
his  very  memory  oppressed  them.  I  am,  perhaps, 
less  of  a  Buonapartist  than  many  others  ;  but  these 
dastardly  insults  render  me  as  indignant  as  ex* 
aggerated  panegyrics.  There  is  something  sacred' 
in  the  genius  of  an  enemy. 
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LETTER  LVIIL 

TO   U.   PROSPER  BONNARIC. 

Dean  Swift  was  a  bitter  wag,  who  amused  him« 
self  occasionally  at  the  expense  of  his  countrymen. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  at  the  end  of  his 
treatise  upon  puns,  that  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  derived  from  English.  But  the  English, 
whose  ambition  extends  even  as  far  as  grammatical 
questions,  have  predicted  seriously,  that  the  day 
will  come  when  there  will  only  be  two  languages 
in  Europe,  the  Russian  and  the  English.  These 
learned  polyglots  have  also  discovered  a  great 
analogy  between  their  idiom  and  the  Chinese.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  am  neither  sufficient  politician,  nor 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  syntax  of  the  mandarines, 
to  be  enabled  to  treat  these  two  questions  at  length. 
Deign,  therefore,  to  content  yourself  with  the 
few  notions  which  I  have  gleaned  from  the  cum- 
brous volumes  of  the  antiquaries. 

The  origin  of  the  principal  European  nations  is 
there  referred  to  three  great  races  :  the  Latin 
race,  the  Teutonic  race,  and  the  Sclavonian  race. 
The  various  dialects  of  our  days  are  all  traceable 
to  these  three  races.  The  Celtic  language,  omit- 
ted by  Madame  de  Staël,  would  form  a  fourth 
family,  if  it  were  a  fact  well  established,  that  it 
had  been  applied  to  literary  compositions.    Ma- 
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dame  de  Staël  has  also  classed  the  English  lan- 
guage among  those  which,  like  the  German,  the 
Swedish,  the  Danish,  the  Dutch,  &c,  are  obviously 
derivable  from  the  Teutonic  ;  but  it  is  true  that 
it  participates  as  much  in  the  Roman  or  Latin» 
Since  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Agricola,  it  was  the 
fate  of  Great  Britain  to  be  continually  conquered 
and  occupied  by  different  nations,  which  imposed 
not  only  their  laws  but  their  language  on  the  van- 
quished. The  Anglo-Saxon  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  union  of  the  heptarchy.  Canute  introduced 
the  Danish,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  taken  such 
deep  root  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
that  William  the  Bastard  was  disabled  from  mak^ 
ing  more  of  the  Franco-Normand  than  the  language 
of  the  court  and  the  bar.  Accordingly,  when 
Edward  III.,  through  hatred  to  France,  proscribed 
the  French  language,  he  found  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  still  spoken  by  the  lower  classes. 
To  speak  correctly,  there  was  at  that  time  a  conr.- 
plete  fusion  of  the  two  dialects  already  recipro- 
cally modified.  At  present  the  Teutonic  appears  to 
bear  the  sway.  In  the  Lord's  prayer^  for  instance, 
there  are  only  three*  words  of  Latin  original  :  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  construction  of  the  phrases 
is  more  conformable  to  that  of  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages; and  that  the  pronunciation,  if  not  the 
orthography,  disfigures  whatever  remains  of  the 
Norman  words. 

The  English  tongue,  thus  formed,  continued  to 

*  Trespass,  temptation,  deliTer. 
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bè  a  true  patois^  but  a  short  time  previous  fo  the 
epoch  of  the  reformation^  and  the  bloddy  civil 
wars,  which  ensued.  It  did  not  acquire  its  finisbing^ 
polish  till  the  authors  of  Charles  the  First's  time 
raised  it  to  the  full  degree  of  perfection,  of  which 
it  was  more  susceptible,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
markable richness  and  simplicity  of  its  construe* 
tion.  The  English  is,  in  fact,  the  most  simple  of 
European  languages  ;  the  termination  of  its  sub* 
stantives  only  varying  in  the  double  genitive  and 
the  plural  ;  the  verbs  suffer  little  more  than  six  or 
seven  changes  in  their  roots.  Enriched  by  terms  of 
art  and  science,  allowing  its  authors  to  create  as 
many  new  words  as  they  please,  or  to  borrow  them 
from  aU  the  known  dialects,  the  En^ish  language 
continues  to  be  still  the  same  hissing  instrument  of 
speech,  of  the  imperfection  of  which  the  Spectator 
took  cognizance.  It  is  not  less  true,  that  it  has 
always  been  suflScient  for  the  purposes  of  genius. 
Milton's  palace  qf  bricks  is  not  the  less  magnifi- 
cient  palace.  The  multiplicity  of  monosyllables 
is  its  most  remarkable  feature.  This  was  what 
gave  occasion  to  the  noted  phrase  of  Voltaire, 
that  an  Englishman  gained  more  than  three  hours 
a  day  in  conversation  upon  a  Frenchman.  As 
Algebra  is  the  most  perfect  of  tongues,  the  English 
are  pleased  with  repeating  that  theirs  has  an 
Algebraic  precision.  It  is  singular  enough  that 
the  reproach  of  circumlocution  is  that  which  its 
writers  especially  deserve.  Such  is  the  proficiency 
of  the  true  English  poets,  that  I  would  unreservedly 
maintain,  even  against  an  Italian,  the  following 
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eulogmm  of  the  English  language.  I  believe  it  is 
Aaron  Hill  who  has  said^  '<  Modem  English  is  the 
most  appropriate  language  for  poetry.  Its  abund- 
ance of  monosyllables  (to  which  some  persons 
have  had  the  rashness  to  object)  renders  it  ener- 
getic,  expressive,  and  concise.  Its  Greek  and 
Latin  derivatives  have  adorned  it  with  a  variety 
of  cadences,  and  intermingled  the  excess  of  its 
energetic  consonants  with  the  melody  of  the  liquid 
sounds  of  the  vowels." 

Here  the  objection  arises  of  itself;  and  our 
tongue  has  the  same  defect.  It  is  the  rarity  of 
the  vowels  which  impairs  the  harmony  of  the 
English  poetry.  But  our  author  continues  :  **  the 
English  language  lends  itself  to  rhyme,  and  it  is 
adorned  by  it.  It  nevertheless  treats  it  in  the 
quality  of  a  subject,  instead  of  obeying  it  in  that 
of  a  tjrrant.  It  is  grave,  solemn,  sweet,  gentle, 
airy,  or  majestic.  It  exhibits  by  turns  the  linger, 
ing  of  complaint  or  pity,  and  the  transports  of 
more  energetic  passions.  It  is  an  inexhaustible 
Bazar,  augmented  by  whatever  is  excellent  in  other 
tongues  ;  but  all  that  it  seizes  is  so  well  adapted, 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  bee  which  gathers 
honey  from  the  juices  of  flowers." 

I  am  not  inclined  to  object  to  any  part  of  this 
eulogium  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  prompted  to 
apply  to  the  English  language  that  which  Madame 
de  Staël  said  of  all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  In 
quoting  the  poets  whom  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
known,  I  shall  be  unfortunately  obliged  to  dis- 
colour beautiful  verses  by  translating  them.    I  am 
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therefore»    bound  in  conscience  to  apprise  my 
readers  of  all  which  they  will  lose. 

'^  L'esprit  general  des  dialectes  teutoniques,  c'est 
I'independence  :  les  écrivains  cherchent  avant  tout 
a  transmettre  ce  qu'ils  sentent.  Ils  diraient  volon- 
tiers a  la  poésie  comme  Heloise  a  son  amant  : 

**  S'il  y  a  un  mot  plus  vrai,  plus  tendre,  plus 
profond  encore,  pour  exprimer  ce  que  je  prouve 
c'est  celui  que  je  veux  choisir." 

**  Le  souvenir  des  convenances  de  société  poursuit 
en  France,  le  talent  jusque  dans  ses  emo^ns  les 
plus  intimes,  et  la  crainte  de  ridicule  est  l'épeé  de 
Damocles,  qu'  aucune  fete  de  l'imagination  ne  peut 
faire  oublier."* 

But  relinquishing  the  mode  of  employing  the 
sentences  of  another  work,  in  order  to  express  my 
own  conceptions,  I  will  add,  that  what  I  admire 
in  EngUsh  poeitry  is  its  combination  of  oriental 
pomp,  (natural  to  a  people  who  constantly  read 
the  bible  literally  translated),  with  a  commercial 
familiarity  which  has  nothing  of  a  revolting  cast 
in  a  literary  commonwealth,  wherein  the  people 
have  their  representatives  as  well  as  the  society  of 
the  drawing-rooms.  This  pomp,  and  this  famili- 
arity combine  equally  well  with  a  certain  meta- 
physical turn  of  thought,  which  we  are  somewhat 
prompted  to  consider  as  romantic  mysticism,  but 
which  does  not  displease  the  taste  of  contempla- 
tive minds.  I  appeal  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine 
talents  of  M.  de  Lamertine.  In  general  the  English 

*  De  L'Allemagne,    Tome  i. 
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poets  attach  themselves  more  to  a  picturesque  and 
free  style  of  expression,  and  to  the  variety  of  con- 
trasts rather  than  to  the  academic  forms  of  style. 
Their  muse  may  create  words  and  borrow  them 
from  all  the  languages  of  the  world  :  and  this  im- 
parts to  her  an  air  of  wildness  which  does  not  ill 
associate  with  her  independent  attractions.  But  it 
Î»  time  to  investigate  the  style  of  each  writer, 
since  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  common 
standard. 


LETTER  LXIX. 


TO   M.    COULMANN. 

Desiring  to  enter  into'  some  details  respecting 
the  English  poets,  our  contemporaries,  I  cannot 
allow  myself  to  do  more  than  cast  a  rapid  coup 
(PoHl  on  those  of  the  preceding  ages.  A  critical 
history  of  English  poetry  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
France  ;  nor  is  there  any  complete  one  in  England. 
A  more  interesting  study  cannot  well  be  imagined 
for  us  than  that  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the  sublim- 
est  of  the  arts  among  the  rivals  of  our  glory.  This 
study  is  essentially  connected  with  that  of  history, 
since  the  poetry  of  a  people  is  the  faithful  mirror  of 
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its  manners  and  traditions.*  It  is  not  alone  to  the 
caprices  of  the  imagination,  and  the  impassioned 
feelings  that  she  imparts  incorporation  ;  she  is 
also  the  expression  of  its  religious  ideas,  and  its 
morals,  modified  and  varied  according  to  the 
politics  and  customs  of  each  successive  age.  I  may 
be  here  allowed  appropriately  to  introduce  some 
lines  of  the  précis,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
draw  up  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  English 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Perhaps 
these  redîtes  will  at  least  exhibit  the  intimate 
alliance  between  the  beaiix  arts  and  manners, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  every  age. 

The  Norman  minstrels  introduced  the  fiction  of 
romance  into  England  ;  the  classic  muse  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  soon  quitted  the  seclusion  of 
the  convent;  but  she  re-appeared  in  the  midst  of 
chivalrous  manners  and  feudal  institutions.  Grothic 
rites  were  combined  with  her  worship.  Thé  age 
of  Elizabeth  still  exhibits  that  strange  alliance  of 
two  classes  of  literature,  and  two  opposite  reli- 
gions. If  Shakspeare  had  appeared  fifty  years 
later,  his  genius  might,  perhaps,  have  been  entirely 
subjected  to  the  forms  and  rules  of  antiquity. 
Had  he  been  endowed  with  an  imagination  a  little 
less  independent  and  capricious,  he  would  have 
been  no  more  than  a  pedantic  author. 

Dramatic  compositions  were  especially  in  favour 
under  this  reign  and  that  of  James  I.     The  other 


*  The  mirror  and  the  fashion  of  the  times.— Shakstears. 

M.  de  Bonaid  has  translated  these  words  by  this  celebrated  phrase. 
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branches  o£  the  art  "were  not,  however,  neglected. 
Drayton,  Beaumont,  and  Fairfax  have  left  to- 
lerably illustrious  names  in  heroic  poetry  ;  but 
Spencer  is  alone  sufficient  to  create  the  glory  of 
that  epoch.  The  plan  of  his  allegorical  poem  is 
certainly  very  imperfect;  but,  like  a  skilful 
painter,  he  causes  the  faults  to  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  richness  of  his  details,  the  grace  of  his  prin- 
cipal strokes,  and  the  magic  of  his  colouring. 

English  literature,  during  this  age,  gathered  the 
first  fruits  of  the  emancipation  of  thought  effected 
by  the  reformation.  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Spencer, 
Sydney,  and  shortly  after  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow, 
Milton,  Cudworth,  and  Hobbes,  were  vast,  bold, 
creative,  and  original  spirits.  One  can  sympa- 
thise with  the  enthusiasm  of  Warton,  when  he  ap- 
proaches that  golden  age  at  which  his  history  so 
unfortunately  terminates.  Campbell  equally  ap- 
preciates it  with  the  feeling  of  a  poet.  *^  This  was 
an  age  of  loyalty,  adventure,  and  generous  emula^ 
tion.  The  chivalrous  character  was  softened  by 
intellectual  pursuits,  while  the  genius  of  chivalry 
itself  still  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to  depart,  and 
paid  his  last  homage  to  a  warlike  and  female  reign. 
A  degree  of  romantic  fancy  remained  in  the  man- 
ners and  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  allegory 
might  be  said  to  parade  the  streets  in  their  public 
pageants  and  festivities.  Quaint  and  pedantic  as 
those  allegorical  exhibitions  might  often  be,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  more  expressive  of  erudition,  in- 
genuity, and  moral  meaning,  than  they  had  been 
in  former  times.     The  philosophy  of  the  highest 
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minds  still  partook  of  a  visionary  character.     A 
poetical  spirit  infused   itself  into    the  practical 
heroism  of  the  age,  and  some  of  the  worthies  of 
that  period  seem  less  like  ordinary  men  than  like 
beings  called  forth  out  of  fiction,  and  arrayed  in 
the  brightness  of  her  dreams.     They  had  *  high 
thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy/    The  life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  poetry  put  into  action. 
This  age  was  worthy  of  ûguring  as  it  does  in  the 
historical  pictures  of  the  author  of  Kenilworth. 
The  reception  of  Elizabeth  at  the  castle  of  Lei- 
cester, recalls  to  mind  aU  the  classical  divinities^ 
as  well  as  those  of  the  chivalresque  times,  which  the 
queen  took  pleasure  in  forming   into  a  hetero- 
geneous royal  escort.     But  the  historical  romance 
writer*  has  felt  it  necessary,  also,  to  remark^  that 
a  general  failing  infected  the  so  much  admired 
poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch  ;  it  was  the  fatal 
taste  for  conceits — that  is  to  say,  the  mania  for 
substituting  all  manner  of  strange  associations  in 
sound  and  sense,  for  ingenious  comparisons,  and 
even  for  the  national  eloquence  of  passion.     This 
style,  of  which  the  entire  character  of  Percy  Shaf- 
^ton,  in  the  "  Monastery,'^  is  an  animated  satire,  was 
engendered  at  the  court  ;  a  region,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  never  imagine  that  they  shine  with  suffi- 
ciently brilliant  eclat^  as  long  as  they  have  failed  in 
adopting  a  systematic  language  and  deportment, 
which  may  distinguish  them  from  other  men.    The 
royal  pedant,  James  I.  could  not  avoid  encouraging 

"  ♦DrydcD'8  Life,  the^  Monastery,  Ac. 
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Euphuism  ;  the  universities  made  it  their  tongue; 
and  the  poets,  whom  Johnson  calls  the  metaphy- 
sicianSy  adopted  it  till  after  the  first  revolution. 
The  phrase  '  metaphysicians'  imparts  rather  an  in- 
correct idea  of  this  school  ;  for  nothing  can  be  less 
metaphysical  than  the  poems  and  subtleties  of 
Donne,  Herrick,  Cowley,  and  even  Waller,  Den- 
ham,  and  Carew,  although  the  three  last  may  not 
have  always  reverenced  the  melody  of  rhythm, 
the  justness  of  imagery,  and  the  elegance  of  terms. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  youth  of  Milton 
escaped  the  fatal  contagion  of  this  pretending  and 
mannerist  style.  He  preferred  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  his  ajge,  and  after  having  composed  the 
chaste  verses  of  Comusy  Lt/cidas,  the  Penseroso, 
and  Allegro^  he  reserved  for  immortality  the  sub- 
lime creation  of  his  great  epic. 

**  His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwdtj apart." 

WOKDSWORTH. 

The  civil  wars  occurred  to  occasion  equal  inter- 
ruption to  the  courtly  successes  of  the  beaux 
esprits^  and  the  solitary  inspirations  of  Milton. 
By  imparting  a  more  serious  direction  to  the. 
public  mind,  they  developed  the  gloomy  and 
powerful  genius  of  the  Cromwells  and  Harrisons, 
the  more  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  Blakes,  the 
Hutchinsons,  and  the  Hampdens;  the  indefa* 
tigable  activity  of  Hollis  and  Vane,  and  the  chi- 
valrous fidelity  of  Strafford  and  Faulkland.  Se- 
verer studies  claimed  the  attention  of  Milton,  who, 
after  having  plunged  into  the  tumult  of  political 
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and  religious  controversy,  recovered,  at  least,  his 
lyre,. to  become  the  faithful  companion  of  his  ad- 
versity. 

The  restoration  is  not  more  often  reproached  in 
England  on  the  score  of  its  political  results,  than 
on  account  of  the  influence  which  it  is  alleged  to 
have  had  on  national  literature.  The  critics  af- 
firm, that  the  French  taste  imported  by  Charles 
IL's  court,  impaired  all  the  originality  of  their 
poetry,  and  corrupted  their  morality.  This  impu« 
tation  is  absurd*  The  obscene  quality  of  the 
courtly  poets  of  Charles,  the  indecency  of  their 
satires,  the  bombast,  or  frivolity  of  their  dramatic 
compositions,  have  little  resemblance  to  the  dignity 
(artificial,  it  may  be  granted)  with  which  Louis 
XIY.  surrounded  his  throne.  At  all  events,  it  is 
under  the  reign  of  Anne  that  we  recognise  the  ac- 
tual imitation  of  our  classics. 

It  was  not  a  French  taste  which  proscribed  Pû- 
radise  Lost  ;  but  rather  the  prejudices  of  the  emi- 
grants against  the  secretary  of  Cromwell.  Dryden 
did  not  always  imitate  Corneille  and  Racine,  but 
La  Cal{5renède  and  Scudery.  Unfortunately,  the 
metaphysical  poets  remained  as  much  attached, 
during  their  exile,  to  their  bod  taste,  as  to  their 
good  cause.  They  brought  back  the  fashion  of 
their  extravagant  afiPectatioo.  "  The  muse,"  says 
Sir  W.  Scott,  "  arose  like  the  sleeping  beauty  in  the 
wood,  garbed  in  the  ridiculous  and  superannuated 
costume  in  which  she  had  fallen  asleep  twenty 
years  before." 

Nevertheless,  Waller,  •  Suckling,  Denham,  Pa- 
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venant,  and  Dryden,  gradually  returned  to  better 
principles,  and  abandoned  the  metaphysical  style 
to  satire.  The  chef-d^œuvre  of  the  class  was  the 
epic  parody  of  Hudibras^  which  displays  a  singular 
combination  of  witty  sallies,  and  ironical  affecta- 
tion. 

Dryden,  almost  a  universalian  as  a  poet,  who, 
in  order  to  become  the  rival  of  Milton,  only  re- 
quired,  probably,  a  less  dissipated  mode  of  life,  or 
more  generous  patrons,  exercised  the  influence  of 
his  capricious  taste  over  half  a  century.  Bolder 
and  more  variable  than  Pope,  profounder  and 
more  energetic  as  a  thinker,  but  unequal,  and  less 
delicate,  Dryden  has  left  models  of  odes,  epistles, 
satires,  and  didactic  poetry.  The  imputation 
brought  against  him,  that  he  founded  the  conti- 
nental school,  ought  not  to  make  us  forget,  that 
he  revived  the  romantic  fictions  of  Chaucer,  with- 
out denaturalizing  them  by  his  more  modem  style. 
The  refinement  of  Prior,  and  the  wit  of  Swift,  as- 
sisted Addison  and  Pope  to  regulate  the  progress 
of  English  poetry.  The  supremacy  with  which 
Addison  and  Pope  were  invested  by  their  contem- 
poraries, is  well  known.  Modern  critics  have  de«- 
throned  these  two  monarchs  of  English  literature 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Addison  is  said  to  be 
no  more  than  a  man  of  limited  talent,  an  elegant 
prose  writer,  but  without  eloquence;  a  flat  and 
timid  rhymester.  Wit  is  conceded  to  Pope,  but 
little  imagination  ;  great  felicity  of  diction,  but 
without  any  other  variety  than  that  of  antithesis  ; 
a  satirist,  a  moralist^  a  critic,  a  good  writer  j  but 
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the  author  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  The  Epistle 
ofHeloùfçi  is  no  longer  a  poet.  What,  then,  is  to 
become  of  our  Boileau  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, which  I  consign  to  the  meditation  of 
the  romantiques^  that  the  two  legislators  of  classical 
literature  in  England  and  France,  have  succeeded 
best  in  their  parodies  on  the  poetic  style  and 
thought  of  the  ancients.  Which  are  the  most 
piquant  verses  of  the  Lutrin  and  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock?  Those  which  apply  to  customs  entirely 
modern,  an  expression  appertaining  to  the  epic 
manners  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

Pope's  imitators  have  destroyed  their  master  in 
fatiguing  the  ear  with  the  m<xiotonous  repetition 
of  his  rhyme.  Thomson  and  Young  were  the  first 
to  make  essay  of  a  new  versification.  Thomson, 
more  earnest  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  more  natural 
in  the  pomp  of  his  style,  because  it  is  clear  that  be 
pas^onately  admires  that  which  he  eulogizes  ; 
Young,  hyperbolical  and  strained,  seld<mi  inspiring 
sympathy,  because  he  is  too  theatrical  in  his  com* 
plaints,  as  in  his  declamations  :  Glover,  with  the 
masculine  energy  of  bis  Greek  sentiments;  the 
two  Wartons  devoted  to  the  ages  of  chivalry  ; 
Gray,  by  turns  melancholy  and  pathetic  in  elegy, 
sublime  in  bis  imitations  of  the  Scalds,  and  truly 
inspired  in  his  odes;  Collins,  rich  like  the  cli- 
mate wherein  he  introduces  the  personages  of  his 
eclogues  ;  Macpherson,  by  inventing  of  a  Celtic 
Homer  ;  Chatteiton,  by  investing  with  his  genius 
a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  Bishop  Percy, 
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in  reviving  the   ballads  of  the  minstrels,  all  pre- 
pared the  great  poetical  revolution  of  1789. 

The   actual  revolution  of  1688,  had  done  no 
more  than  disenchant  the  public  mind.     Repre- 
sentative governments,  generally  materialize  too 
much  in  what  respects  the  interests  of  society,  to 
be  in  the  first  instance  favourable  to  poetical  ab- 
stractions.    The  useful  and  the  rational  are  the 
divinities  of  the  new  social  condition.     The  ima- 
gination, to  use  an  expression  of  Mallebranche,  is 
no  longer  any  thing  but  the  '^  fille  de  logis '^     The 
soldier  becomes  a,  mercenary  for  twopence  half- 
penny per  day  ;  the  knight-errant  resigns  his  ad- 
ventures in  foreign   countries  to  the   merchant; 
philosophy  analyses  even  religious  opinions  ;  and 
from  all  quarters  is  to  be  heard  the  same  admoni- 
tion— to  distrust  enthusiasm.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  middle  classes  in- 
vites them  to  figure  in  literature  as  well  as  in  the 
state.     Under  a  government  in  which  the  king  and 
the  great  men  alone  imparted  the  tant  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  kings  and  courtiers  extended  their 
usurpation  even  to  the  domain  of  comedy.     When 
the  man  at  length  deserves  to  be  studied  in  the  in- 
ferior class,  but  while  still  unadapted  for  such 
poetical  phraseology  as  was  hitherto  reserved,  not 
for  the  portraiture  of  the  great,  but  for  the  beau 
ideal  of  their  social  superiority  ;  the  man,  I  say,  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  noble  considered  as  a 
man,  are  at  first  only  introduced  into  the  prose  of 
a  noveL    England  is  indebted,  probably,  to  the 
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democratic  elements  of  her  constitution,  for  the  first 
chef-dP osuvres  of  her  plebeian  literature  ;  I  refer  to 
the  common  life  novels  of  Richardson  and  Fielding. 
Nor  is  it  clear  to  me,  whether  such  publications 
ought  not  to  console  the  European  nations  for  the 
loss  of  those  epopees,  which  have  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  in  modern  manners.  Mean* 
while,  poetry,  properly  so  called,  chilled  by  the 
progress  of  a  civilization,  becoming  more  and  more 
artificial,  polishes  its  style  in  the  drawing-rooms, 
but  loses  in  that  atmosphere  its  frank,  indepen- 
dent, and  haughty  demeanour  ;  to  its  impassioned 
style  succeeds  the  didactic  and  sententious  style. 
The  charm  of  its  compositions,  thenceforward, 
consists  in  accurate  and  delicate  remarks,  and  in  a 
witty  dexterity  of  reasoning,  couched  in  elegant  an- 
tithesis. The  resources  of  a  poetry  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  soon  exhausted.  The  world,  with  toler- 
able facility,  becomes  tired  of  its  monotonous  per- 
fection, although  the  authority  of  the  critics  who 
have  created  it,  and  the  college  prejudices  which 
have  associated  it  with  the  chef -d* œuvres  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  will  not  allow  it  for  a  considerable 
time  to  admit  the  fact.  At  length,  when  the 
avowal  that  the  senses  are  palled  can  no  longer 
be  delayed,  a  desire  of  strong  excitement  declares 
itself;  and  if,  at  this  conjuncture,  important 
events,  wars  or  (no  matter  what)  political  convul- 
sions vehemently  disturb  the  public  mind,  poetry 
becomes  more  enthusiastic,  more  energetic,  more 
impassioned  ;  she  deserts  the  boudoir,  and  shaking 
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off  the  laws  of  a  fastidious  delicacy,  participates 
in  the  disorder  of  the  popular  ferment.     Literary 
England  was  in  this  situation  at  the  approach  of 
1789.     The  poets,  like  the  democrats,  dreamed  of 
a  new  social  condition.     The  activity  of  politics  in 
France,  absorbed  the  general  mind,  which  the  de- 
spotism of  an  individual  subsequentiy  succeeded 
in  suppressing,  or  distracting,  by  the  clamour  of  his 
renown.     All  the  force  of  a  Pitt  was  necessary,  in 
England,  to  arrest  a  similar  impulse  ;  the  English 
people  confined  themselves,  as  to  their  interior 
concerns,  to  speculative  polity  ;  but  the  poets  and 
the  metaphysicians  became  more  adventurous  and 
fanatical.       The    first,    especially,    emancipating 
themselves  from  the  authority  of  models,  appUed 
the  most  conflicting  theories  to  practice.     Reason- 
ing, and  even  eloquence,  were  no  longer  sufficient 
qualifications  for  their  verses.      Imagination  re* 
conquered  the  licence  it  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  ;  there  was  anarchy  in  all  this,  beyond 
a  doubt  ;  many  attempts  have  not  been  justified 
by  their  success  ;  but  even  they  not  unfrequentiy 
attest  the  erratic  flights  of  genius.     I  will  not 
extend  this  sketch  of  the  characteristic  features 
which  are  common  to  the  new  school  of  poets  any 
farther,  since  their  individual  shades  of  distinction 
are  more  numerous  than  their  points  of  contact. 
There  are  none  of  them  who  do  not  repel  the  idea 
of  classification. 
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LETTER  LX. 


TO   M.    GOURY,  D.  M. 


Notwithstanding  the  discredit  into  which  the 
poetry  of  Darwin  has  latterly  fallen,  it  had  once  so 
great  a  vogue,  that  the  learned  poet  deserves  to 
figure  among  the  illustrious  innovators  of  the 
English  Parnassus.  Another  motive  prohibits  our 
forgetting  him.  This  author,  whose  poems  Cole- 
ride  compares  to  a  palace  pf  snow,  sparkling,  but 
frigid  and  ephemeral,  was  obviously  the  model  of 
model  of  Delille,  who  even  literally  copied  some  of 
his  episodes.  Like  Darwin,  Delille  (in  his  Trois 
Règnes)  versified  the  Physical  Dictionary ^  the  Mys^ 
teries  of  Chemistry ^  and  the  Natural  History  of 
Fiants  and  Animals.  The  loans,  whether  avowed 
or  otherwise,  which  Delille  borrowed  of  Pope,  of 
Goldsmith,  Cowper^  and  Darwin,  are  so  numerous, 
that  if  to  these  be  added  all  that  the  ancients  may 
reclaim  of  him,  the  translator  of  the  Georgics  will 
appear  in  no  other  light  than  the  most  fortunate  of 
rh3rmesters.  The  study  of  the  descriptive  poets 
of  England,  inspired  him  still  more  than  Virgil 
with  his  taste  for  the  country.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  his  muse  often  described  the  plains 
with  the  antithetical  style  of  the  saloons,  and  that 
she  was  better    pleased  with    the    symmetrical 
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gardens  of  Le  Nôtre,  than  with  simple  and  irre- 
gular nature.  His  pastoral  divinities  are  the  my- 
thological statues,  whose  motionless  marble  he  re- 
animates. His  shepherds  are  nearly  as  allegorical 
as  those  of  Virgil.  For  my  part,  I  never  could 
read  more  than  a  page  of  his  verses  in  the  open 
air,  without  being  visited  by  the  apparition  of  my 
old  professeur  de  troisième ^  armed  with  his  fe- 
rula, in  the  company  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  While 
copying  Darwin,  Delille  has  not,  therefore,  been 
faithless  to  his  classical  reminiscences.  He  has 
restored  her  flowers  to  Flora,  her  fruits  to  Pomona, 
instead  of  peopling  the  elements  with  sylphs, 
gnomes,  and  all  those  miniature  divinities,  which 
Pope  had  brought  into  fashion  by  the  elegant 
trifling  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  This  "  militia 
of  the  lower  sky  "  was  charming,  it  is  true,  while 
sporting  in  the  boudoir  of  Belinda  ;  but  it  is 
out  of  place  when  blowing  the  fires  of  Volcanoes, 
or  guiding  the  steam  vessel  over  the  watery 
plain. 

The*  wonderful,  in  the  poems  of  Darwin, 
attracted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  exciting 
surprise,  through  the  variety  of  the  allusions. 
Some  of  these  analogies  are  singular  enough,  as 
those,  for  instance,  wherein  Dr.  Franklin  is  com- 
pared to  Cupid,  I  know  not  what  plants  to  angels^ 
and  the  trufile  to  a  subterranean  empress.  But 
Darwin  sometimes  attempted  more  poetical  per- 
sonifications, and  some  of  his  isolated  passages, 
which  are  equally  harmonious  and  picturesque, 
are  miserably  lost  in  the  crowd  of  his  allegories 
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and  metaphors.  His  passion  for  images  prompts 
him  to  employ  all  that  addresses  the  senses  rather 
than  the  mind  ;  and  when  he  has  to  deal  with  an 
abstract  subject,  avoiding  the  details  of  its  meta« 
physical  nudity,  he  hastens  to  clothe  it  with  a 
visible  and  natural  form.  The  talent  of  Darwin 
is  rather  that  of  a  painter  or  sculptor»  than  the 
talent  of  a  poet.  Accordingly,  the  greater  part 
of  his  comparisons  are  taken  from  antique  bas 
reïiefsy  cameos,  &c.  He  revives,  with  grace  and 
with  energy,  the  inanimate  forms  of  the  mytho* 
logical  divinity,  without  stopping  to  employ  what- 
ever the  pagan  allegory  might  contain  of  dramatic 
or  impassioned  materials.  This  narrow  circle,  to 
which  he  restricts  himself,  explains  the  cause  of 
the  fatiguing  monotony  of  his  paintings,  which 
succeed  each  other  like  a  gallery,  where  the  dif- 
ferent figures  of  the.  same  school  appear  isolated, 
without  inter-communication,  each  in  its  own 
frame.  Sacrificing  every  thing  to  picturesque 
effect,»  and  depriving  himself  of  the  simple  biit 
touching  language  of  the  passions,  Darwin  was 
aware  that  an  harmonious  and  various  versification 
must  form  the  indispensable  ornament  of  his  poems. 
Notwithstanding  the  uniformity  of  certain  inver- 
sions, which  often  re-appear,  his  ^tyle  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  mechanical  model  as  that  of 
Pope,  whose  elegance,  perspicuity,  grace,  and 
smartness  it  possesses  ;  but  it  surpasses  it  in  the 
affluence  of  its  colouring,  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
imagery.  The  translation  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Botanic  Garden^  by   M.  Deleuze,  diispenses 
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me  from  any  necessity  of  making  long  quotations. 
Delille  has  transfused  all  the  brilliancy  of  the 
style  of  Darwin  into  his  Three  Reigns^  not  only 
in  the  third  canto,  consecrated  to  vegetation,  but 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  episode  of  Cambyses 
is  almost  literally  translated.  Delille  has,  in  an 
equal  degree,  availed  himself  of  the  Temple  of 
Nature^  a  posthumous  work,  in  which  some  of  the 
theories  of  the  Zoonomia  are  detected  in  versifica- 
tion. The  picture  of  the  rape  of  Europa  by 
Jupiter,  is  worthy  of  the  landscape  in  which 
Claude  Lorrain  introduces  this  mythological  epi- 
sode. But  by  the  side  of  these  smiling  and  pic- 
turesque images,  Darwin  has  indulged  himself  in 
describing  actual  monsters.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
phenomenon  of  physics  or  physiology  which  he 
paints,  as  if  he  beheld  it  through  a  microscope  ; 
an  object  which  exhibits  nothing  revolting  to  the 
naked  eye,  acquires,  through  this  medium,  hideous 
features,  which  the  poet  depicts  with  the  accuracy 
of  an  anatomist.  • 

**  n  nest  pas  de  serpent,  ni  de  monstre  hideux. 
Qui  par  l'art  imité  ne  puisse  plaire  aux  yeux»'' 

Boileau  has  said  :  but  the  art  of  Darwin  consists 
sometimes  in  terrifying  the  eye  by  his  imitations. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  poor  Gulliver  found 
blemishes  and  inequalities  on  the  white  skin  of  the 
beauties  of  Brobdignag. 

Darwin,  at  least  in  *^  enrolling  the  imagination 
under  the  banners  of  science,"  has  avoided,  with 
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more  circumspection  than  Deiille,  those  dry  ]k>- 
menclatures  which  make  an  actual  catalogue  of  a 
tirade  of  verses. 

**  Le  Tuog-stene  grisâtre»  et  Panenic  rongear,  &c. 
AUleun  c*est  le  nickel,  le  doubteux  molybdène.*' 

Lei  Droit  Magneto 

Such  things  make  us  regret  the  period  when  Lu- 
cretius sung  of  the  nature  of  things,  without 
understanding  mineralogy. 

The  medical  sciences  also  claim  Darwin  as  the 
author  of  the  Zoonomia,  a  work  which  I  shall  not 
investigate  in  this  place,  but  which  I  shall  take 
the  occasion  to  eicamine  elsewhere,  with  so  much 
the  more  confidence,  as  it  will  be  with  the  aid  of 
the  oral  lessons   of  an  eloquent  professor,  the 
pupil  of  the  great  Barthez,*  and  who,  like  iSijah, 
has  inherited  the  mantle  of  prophecy. 
Darwin  had  made   himself  known  among  his 
friends,  by  little  private  collections  of  poetry,  before 
the  publication  of  his  great  work.   *'  With  the  wish 
dom  of  Ulysses/'  says  his  friend  Miss  Seward,  in  ra- 
ther farfetched  phraseology,  ^^  he  had  bound  himself 
to  the  mast  of  science,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
seduced  by  those  deceitful  syrens,  the  muses." 

The  doctor,  after  having  perfected  himself  at 
Edinburgh  in  medicine,  went  to  practice  it  at 
Litchfield,  where  the  good  fortune  of  his  first 
euro  introduced  him  to  public  notice.  His  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Howard^  daughter  of  a  re^ect- 

*  M.  Lordaty  professor  of  physiology  at  Mountpellier,  and«  certainly^ 
the  most  doqoent  of  the  French  profesMn. 
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able  tiadesman,  was  also  of  advantage  to  him. 
His  house  became  the  rendezvous  of  a  very  agree- 
able society,  of  which  the  famous  James  Watt, 
and  Thomas  Day,  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton^ 
composed  a  part.  Miss  Seward  relates  several 
very  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  latter,  who  was  a 
Very  original  philosopher,  and  known  for  his  ab- 
sence of  mind.  Darwin  had  also  his  little  eccen- 
tricities  :  he  had  invented  a  carriage  of  a  new 
form  ;  but  in  trying  an  experiment  upon  it,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  out,  and  to  break 
the  cap  of  his  right  knee.  In  practice,  as  in 
theory,  he  was  like  Dr.  Sangrado,  the  declared 
enemy  of  wines  and  spirits,  preaching  up  to  his 
patients  the  doctrine  of  temperance,  as  the  great 
antidote  and  remedy  of  all  diseases  :  nevertheless, 
he  one  day  forgot  his  rigid  precept  during  a  water 
party,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  friends.  Scarcely  was  the  boat  from  shore, 
than  he  suddenly  plunged  into  the  river,  and  took 
the  head  of  it  like  a  skilful  swimmer.  His  com- 
panions requested  him  vainly  to  return,  and  saw 
no  more  of  him  till  they  found  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  market  place,  haranguing  an  astonished 
crowd  on  the  salubrious  influence  of  pure  air.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  admit 
that  it  was  high  time  to  make  some  change  in  his 
apparel.  He  habitually  stuttered  j  but  it  is  affirm- 
ed that  he  spoke  on  that  memorable  day  with 
marvellous  volubility  of  utterance. 

His  head  was  not  more  proof  against  love  than 
against  wine.     He  had  lost  his  first  wife,  when 
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Mrs.  Pole,  of  Redburn,  went  to  place  her  chil- 
dren, who  had  swallowed  poison,  under  his  care. 
The  doctor  persuaded  the  mother  to  remain  with 
them  till  their  complete  recovery.  Some  time 
after,  Mrs.  Pole  sent  for  him  to  Redbum  to  attend 
herself.  The  husband  of  this  interesting  patient 
was,  probably,  a  jealous  old  man,  and  shewed  so 
little  hospitality  as  to  decline  offering  a  bed  to  the 
physician.  Darwin  passed  the  night  under  a  tree 
planted  opposite  the  window  of  Mrs.  Pole,  ob- 
serving, with  a  restless  eye,  the  motions  of  the 
lights,  and  paraphrasing  the  famous  sonnet  of  Pe- 
trarch on  the  dream,  which  predicted  to  him  the 
death  of  Laura.  Luckily,  his  Laura  did  not  die, 
and  he  was  not  reduced,  like  the  poet  of  Vaucluse, 
to  the  eternal  mortification  of  Platonic  passion. 
Old  Mr.  Pole,  by  his  death,  condemned  his  wife 
to  widowhood  j  but  Darwin  was  enabled  to  pre* 
vent  its  being  of  long  duration.  Mrs.  Pole  ac- 
cepted his  hand,  on  condition  that  he  should 
change  his  residence  from  Litchfield  to  Derby. 

Erasmus  Darwin  was  born  in  1731,  and  died  in 
1802. 
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LETTER  I-XI. 


TO  MR.   PlERltUOUES. 


W.  CowFER  is  not  the  only  English  author  whose 
character  often  reminds  the  enquirer  of  that  of 
Rousseau  ;  you  will  yourself  be  able  to  detect 
many  analogies  between  these  two  interesting 
madmen,  who  demonstrate  how  agonizing  is  the 
Subjection  of  a  soul  "  entirely  divine,**  to  the  infir- 
mities of  material  organization.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, these  individuals,  so  little  resembling  others, 
would  prompt  one  to  believe  in  the  exile  of  some 
superior  intelligence,  condemned  to  the  trials  of 
mortal  existence,  in  order  to  repair  some  offence 
committed  in  heaven.  Our  religion  apprizes  us 
that  the  angels  themselves  were  not  infallible. 
Such  an  idea  as  this  would  have  shocked  Cowper, 
who  Kved  secluded,  less  through  pride  than  de- 
spair. Religion  and  friendship  always  supported 
his  courage,  and  inspired  his  genius.  He  was,  in 
fact,  too  timid  a  Christian  to  become  a  great  me- 
taphysician. Justly  claimed,  as  he  is,  by  the  new 
school,  he  himself  almost  doubted  that  he  was  a 
poetical  innovator.  Cowper  wrote  less  for  the 
public  than  for  himselï*  and  a  circle  of  friends. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  fire-side,  and  domestic  en- 
joyment. Had  his  muse  been  more  ambitious,  she 
would  not   have  possessed  that  combination  of 
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vigour  and  simplicity,  of  daring  and  ease,  of 
nobleness  and  rusticity,  which  contrasts  with  the 
classical,  though  somewhat  fastidious,  graces  of 
the  beatuc  esprits  in  Queen  Anne's  time.  The  life 
of  Cowper  has  been  written  by  his  friend  Hayley, 
whose  narrative  is  interspersed  with  letters  from 
Cowper  himself.  Mason  had  already  furnished 
the  model  of  this  species  of  biography  for  the 
life  of  Gray.  There  was  also  a  publication  in 
1816  of  the  remains  of  Cowper,  which  bear  some 
analogy  with  Rousseau's  Confessions,  with  this 
difierence,  that  Cowper  had  written  his  with  no 
other  view  than  to  read  them  occasionally,  in  the 
spirit  of  penitence,  and  in  the  way  of  a  warning 
against  the  snares  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 

William  Cowper  was  bom  in  173  i,  at  Berkam- 
stead,  in  Herefordshire.  His  father,  a  nephew  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  had  been  chaplain  to 
George  II.  At  six  years  of  age,  young  William 
was  removed  from  the  care  of  a  tender  mother, 
to  be  placed  at  a  boarding-school,  where  he  was 
so  tyrannized  over  by  a  boy  older  than  himself, 
that  he  retained,  through  his  entire  life,  a  hitter 
rancour  against  the  system  of  public  education. 
A  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  was,  unhappily,  a 
complaint  for  his  whole  life,  determined  his 
family  to  place  him,  during  some  time,  under  the 
care  of  a  famous  oct///8/ ;  for  it  is,  doubtless,  a 
mistake  of  Mr.  Hayley  to  say,  as  he  does,  a  female 
ocuHsL 

Thence  Cowper  was  removed  to  Westminster 
school,  and  after  having  finished  his  studies  there» 
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he  was  articled  to  a  lawyer  ;  but  although  related 
to  the  celebrated  Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  lights  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, he  wasted  three  years  in  that  situation  in 
idleness  or  dissipation.  On  being  admitted  to  the 
Temple,  he  carried  with  him  such  habits  of  profu- 
sion, that  at  thirty-one  years  of  age  he  had  dissi- 
pated nearly  the  whole  of  his  patrimony.  It  was 
high  time  to  think  of  the  future  :  a  relation  who 
possessed  influence,  procured  his  nomination  as  a 
committee  clerk  to  the  house  of  commons.  But 
being  menaced  with  a  species  of  qualifying  exami- 
nation, his  timidity,  of  which  he  had  never  been 
able  to  divest  himself,  converted  into  torture  the 
fear  which  is  usually  experienced  by  all  individuals 
who  have  to  speak  in  public  for  the  first  time. 
His  anguish  was  so  intolerable,  that  it  turned  his 
brain.  He  frequently  made  attempts  to  destroy 
himself;  and  his  friends  found  the  implements  of 
his  projected  suicide  in  his  chamber.  He  sent  in 
his  resignation  ;  and  the  natural  horror  which  the 
fearful  expedient  he  had  conceived  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  proof  required  of  him  inspired, 
only  tended  to  accelerate  the  entire  loss  of  his 
reason. 

**  I  never  went  out,"  he  sayè,  "  without  imagin- 
ing that  the  passengers  surveyed  me  with  a  smile 
of  contempt  and  insult.  I  could  scarcely  persuade 
myself  that  the  voice  of  my  conscience  did  not 
speak  sufficiently  loud  to  be  overheard  by  every 
body.  My  acquaintances  appeared  to  avoid  me^ 
and  if  they  spoke  to  me,  seemed  to  do  so  in  terms 
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of  insult.     I  purchased  a  ballad  which  was  sung  in 
the  streets,  because  I  imagined  that  it  was  com- 
posed in  derision  of  me.     I  dined  alone  at  a  ta- 
vern, where  I  never  went  till  night,  and  where  I 
endeavoured  to  conceal  myself  in  the  obscurest 
comer.     I  slept  an  hour  every  evening,  or  rather, 
I  was  persecuted  during  an  hour  by  the  most 
frightful  dreams,  and  on  awaking,  my  limbs  ap- 
peared incapable  of  supporting  my  weight.     I 
staggered  like  a  drunken  man.     I  could  not  sup- 
port the  looks  of  my  fellow-creatures  ;  but  the 
idea  that  the  eye  of  God  was  fixed  upon  me,  filled 
me  with  inexpressible  a£9iction." 
.  His  brother  and  his  friends  resolved  to  take  him 
to  St.  Alban's,  and  place  him  in  a  private  mad- 
house, conducted  by  Dr.  Cotton,  an  agreeable 
poet,  and,  moreover,  a  humane  physician.     At  the 
end  of  nine  months^  his  delirium  grew  composed, 
and    his  pious    remorse    gave  way  to  the  emo- 
tions of  a  more  consoling  faith.     At  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  conversation  with  his  brother,  a  ray  of 
hope  descended  into  his  heart,  and  he  beheld  in 
a  dream  an  angel,  whose  smile  occasioned  him 
the   most  delightful  sensation.     Having  opened 
his  bible  at  the  first  place  which  occurred,  he 
applied  to  himself  a  verse,  which  gave  promise  of 
divine  mercy,  and  from  that  time  the  name  alone 
of  Jesus  Christ  drew  tears  of  pious  emotion  from 
his  eyes. 

When  he  was  completely  convalescent,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  L6ndon,  and  withdraw  to 
Huntingdon,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  a 

VQl,.    II.  £ 
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servant,  who  grew  attached  to  hira  by  an  instinct  of 
affection  in  the  house  at  St.  Alban's  ;  but  as  soon 
as  his  brother  was  gone,  depression  took  possession 
of  his  mind.  Solitude  afflicted  him  ;  *'  I  was/' 
says  he,  ^'  like  a  traveller  in  the  midst  of  a  wil- 
derness, without  friend  to  console  me,  or  guide  to 
direct  my  way."  One  cannot  avoid  remarking 
here  that  monastic  institutions  were  especially 
made  for  minds  like  Cowper's  ;  and  had  Cowper 
been  a  catholic,  he  would  have  recovered  com- 
posure in  these  asylums  which  are  alike  open  to 
all  who  are  compelled  to  say,  "  The  world  is  not 
fit  for  me  j  and  I  am  not  fit  for  the  world."* 
Happily  the  poor  solitary  gradually  associated 
with  a  family,  with  which  he  finally  connected  his 
destinies.  This  was  the  Unwin  family,  the  head 
of  which  was  the  parochial  clergyman.  Mrs. 
Unwin,  the  mother,  was  a  mystic  devotee,  a  sort 
of  Madame  Guyon.  The  following  is  the  manner 
in  which  Cowper  describes  the  edifying  occupa- 
tions of  the  day.  It  is  a  little  picture  of  a  regular 
household  in  Great  Britain. 

"  We  breakfasted  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock. 
Till  eleven  we  read  the  scriptures,  or  the  sermons 
of  some  orthodox  preacher.  At  eleven  we  assisted 
at  divine  service,  which  is  here  celebrated  twice  a 
day  ;  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separated,  in 
order  to  divert  ourselves,  each  according  to  his 
fancy.    For  myself,  I  spend  the  interval  in  reading 

*  Lord  Byron.  This  phnue  would  mffice  to  raise  the  crj  of  papist 
in  England»  where  Cowper  is  more  read  as  a  rigid  protestant  than  as  a 
poeft.    I  b^  pardoa  of  tile  masf  tofmntf  aiiy«A.^-J?iigAm^ 
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in  my  apartment,  where  I  walk  about  or  tend  my 
flowers*  We  seldom  remain  more  than  an  hour 
at  table  ;  but  if  time  permits  we  resort  to  the  gar- 
den,  where  generally  I  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a 
religious  conversation  widi  Mrs.  Unwin,  or  her 
son.  If*  it  rains,  or  if  the  wind  be  too  high,  we 
converse  in  the  parlour,  or  sing  hymns  ;  and, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Unwin's  harp,  we  get  up  a  tolerable 
concert,  in  which,  I  trust,  our  hearts  at  least  are 
in  unison.  After  tea,  we  take  a  walk,  and  seldom 
return  till  after  extending  it  to  three  or  four  miles. 
At  night-fall  we  read,  and  chat  as  before  till  sup* 
per,  and  generally  end  the  evening  with  hymns 
or  the  lecture  of  a  sermon." 

After  the  dieath  of  Mr.  Unwin,  the  father,  in 
1767»  Cowper  accompanied  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her 
daughter  to  their  new  residence  at  Olney,  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  curate,  Mr.  Newton,  and 
composed  some  hymns,  published  in  a  miscellany 
a  considerable  time  before  he  was  known  as  a  poet. 
At  Olney,  unhappily,  his  fatal  malady  recovered 
possession  of  him,  and  his  reason  remained  eclipsed 
during  five  years.  Mrs.  Unwin  lavished  the  ten- 
der cares  of  a  mother  upon  him  ;  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  Cowper  endeavoured  to  discharge 
the  sacred  debt  which  he  had  thus  contracted. 

After  this  sad  aberration  of  reason,  Cowper  re- 
sorted to  the  pencil  for  amusement.  He  painted 
some  of  the  views  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  also 
amused  himself  with  making  cages  :  but  his 
favourite  occupation  was  the  education  of  three 
hares,  of  which  he  has  left  a  very  detailed  bio^ 

e2 
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graphy^  and  which  he  has  immortalized  by  their 
epitaphs.  How  many  heroes  are  there  who  have 
no  other  title  than  this  to  protect  them  from  ob- 
livion. One  cannot  avoid  being  interested  with 
the  agreeable  description  he  has  left  of  the  familiar 
graces  of  docile  and  caressing  PusSy  the  coyness 
and  solemn  airs  of  Tiney^  a  less  sociable  character, 
and  the  gambols  of  courageous  Bess^  the  Vestris 
of  the  three.  Let  me  hasten  to  avow,  that  similar- 
ity of  taste  renders  these  details,  perhaps,  more 
interesting  to  me  than  to  another.  I  readily 
sympathize  with  Don  Juan. 


^  He  had  a  kind  of  inclination. 

Or  weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  Termin, — 

Live  animals.'* 

Don  Juan,  C.  x. 


And  if  sometimes  I  surprise  myself  dreaming 
of  the  glory  of  the  poet,  I  readily  rank  my  paro 
quet  among  the  number  of  those  with  whom  I 
could  share  my*  immortality. 

Cowper  had  already  reached  his  fiftieth  year 
when  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  poetry.  He  did 
not  publish  his  first  volume  till  1781,  the  greatest 
success  of  which  was  the  admiration  it  inspired  to 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Franklin.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber of  readers  considered  his  verses  too  serious  j 
and  it  required  all  the  reputation  of  his  second 


•  It  is  true  that  it  is  also  the  paroquet  of  my  mother  j'and^if  the 
reader  be  tempted  to  smile,  I  refer  him  to  the  elegant  chapter  of  Bufibn 
on  the  paroquet» 
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volume  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  world  to  his 
first. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Unwin  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  an  amiable  and  still  youthful 
widow.  Lady  Austen,  with  whom  Cowper,  sur- 
mounting his  almost  invincible  timidity,  united  him- 
self in  the  bonds  of  a  strict  friendship.  The  in- 
fluence of  her  witty  gaiety,  of  her  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  her  elegant  taste,  doubtless  imparted 
unaccustomed  graces  to  the  muse  of  the  solitary. 
She  even  suggested  some  subjects  ;  the  Task  was 
composed  in  deference  to  one  of  her  caprices  ; 
and  the  translation  of  Homer  was  also  the  result 
of  her  recommendation. 

One  evening  that  she  perceived  him  relapsing 
insensibly  into  his  sombre  reveries,  she  took  it 
into  her  head  to  relate  to  him  the  adventures  of 
John  Gilpin,  a  story  with  which  her  nurse,  she 
said,  had  sometimes  lulled  her  to  sleep.  This  comic 
narrative  operated  like  a  charm  on  Cowper's 
imagination  ;  he  laughed  at  it  so  heartily,  that, 
yielding  during  the  night  to  the  irresistible  demon 
of  versification,  he  composed  a  ballad  which  will  con- 
secrate the  humourous  style.  This  little  poem  would 
seem  to  be  an  anticipated  parody  of  Lord  Byron's 
Mazeppa.*  Instead  of  the  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks» 
it  is  a  city  shopkeeper,  who  is  about  to  spend  the 
Sunday  with  his  wife  and  family.  His  wife  and 
children  are  conveyed  by  coach,  and  he  mounts  a 
hack  horse  in  order  to  escort  the  equipage.     Un- 

*  Blackwood's  Magaûne  hat  serioutfy  drawn  a  parallel  between  the 
two  works. 
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fortunately  the  courier  is  hard-mouthed,  and  car^ 
ries  the  traveller  much  quicker  than  he  bargained 
for.  The  crowd  stand  aside  ;  the  turnpikes  are 
thrown  open  ;  there  is  general  applause  ;  it  is 
concluded  that  the  worthy  cit  is  riding  for  a 
wager  ;  his  hat  and  wig  are  left  behind,  &c.  &c. 
The  style,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  is  the  chief 
circumstance  which  imparts  value  to  this  trifle. 

Cowper  was  indebted  to  Lady  Austen  for  the 
happiest  moments  of  his  secluded  life.  He  attii- 
buted  to  the  special  bounty  of  heaven  the  circum- 
stance of  her  arrival  at  Olney,  and  called  her  his 
sister  Anne.  But  who  is  unaware  that  even 
friendship  has  its  jealousies,  and  especially  the 
always  tenderer  friendship  of  a  devotee  ?  Old  Mrs. 
Unwin  could  not  behold  without  pique  the  ascend* 
ancy  which  a  more  seducing  woman  was  assuming 
over  Cowper*8  mind.  She  appealed  to  his  gratitude, 
and  gave  him  his  choice  of  either  renouncing  Lady 
Austen  or  herself.  The  sacrifices  of  a  Platonic 
friendship  are  as  bitter  as  others;  and  Cowper 
must  be  admired  for  having  decided  in  favour  of 
the  friend,  whose  cares,  it  was  true,  had  been 
everything  to  him  during  his  long  sufierings. 

He  had  not  the  spirit  to  pronounce  the  word 
adieu  ;  but  he  wrote  to  Lady  Austen  a  pathetic 
letter,  expressive  of  bis  grief,  which  ended  their 
connection. 

It  is  said  that  an  attachment  of  his  youth  had 
left  on  the  poet's  mind  inefi&ceable  impressions, 
which  were  his  antidote  against  every  other  passion. 
Some  time  after  having  renounced  I^ady  Austen, 
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he  entered  into  correspondence  with  one  of  his 
cousins,  of  whom  Mrs.  Un  win  might  have  been 
justly  jealous,  if  she  had  read  the  following  letter, 
which  would  have  at  least  demonstrated  to  her 
that  Cowper  stood  in  need  of  something  at  her 
house;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  a  too 
rigorous  analysis  of  the  tender  expressions  of  a 
religious  poet,  who  had  translated  Con  Amort  the 
mystical  works  of  Madame  Guyon. 

TO  IiADT   HESKSTH. 

*^  I  shall  see  you  again.  I  shall  hear  your  voice. 
We  shall  take  walks  together.  I  will  shew  you 
my  prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the  Ouse,  and 
its  banks,  every  thing  I  have  described.  I  antici- 
pate the  pleasure  of  those  days  not  very  far  dis- 
tant, and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment.  Talk 
not  of  an  inn!  Mention  it  not  for  your  life! 
We  never  had  so  many  visitors  but  we  could 
easily  accommodate  them  all,  though  we  have 
received  Unwin  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister  and 
his  son,  all  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not  let  you 
come  till  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June, 
because  before  that  time  my  green-house  will  not 
be  ready  to  receive  us,  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant 
room  belonging  to  us.  When  the  plants  go  out, 
we  go  in.  I  line  it  with  mats,  and  spread  the 
floor  With  mats  ;  and  there  you  shall  sit  with  a 
bed  of  mignionette  at  your  side^  and  a  hedge  of 
honey-suckles,  rose,  and  jessamine  ;  and  I  will 
make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtie  every  day.  Sooner 
than  tlie  time  I  mention  the  country  will  not  be 
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in  complete  beauty*  And  I  will  tell  yoo  what 
you  shall  find  at  your  first  entrance.  Imprimis, 
as  soon  as  you  have  entered  the  vestibule,  if  you 
cast  a  look  on  either  side  of  you,  you  shall  see  on 
the  right  hand  a  box  of  my  making.  It  is  the  box 
in  which  had  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and  in 
which  lodges  Puss  at  present.  But  he,  poor 
fellow,  is  worn  out  with  age,  and  promises  to  die 
before  you  can  see  him.  On  the  right  hand  stands 
a  cupboard,  the  work  of  the  same  author  ;  it  was 
once  a  dove  cage,  but  I  transformed  it.  Opposite 
to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also  made  ;  but  a 
merciless  servant  having  scrubbed  it  until  it 
became  paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now  but  of 
ornament  ;  and  all  my  clean  shoes  stand  under  it. 
On  the  left  hand,  at  the  farther  end  of  this  superb 
vestibule,  you  will  find  the  door  of  the  parlour, 
into  which  I  will  conduct  you,  and  where  I  will 
introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  we  should 
meet  her  before,  and  where  we  shall  be  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long.  Order  yourself,  my  cousin,  to 
the  Swan,  at  Newport,  and  there  you  shall  find  me 
ready  to  conduct  you  to  Olney.** 

Lady  Hesketh  came,  and  afterwards  established 
herself  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  consolations 
soon  became  of  importance  to  Cowper,  who  had 
the  mortification  to  see  Mrs.  Unwin  attacked  by 
a  stroke  of  the  palsy.  >  From  that  moment  the  life 
of  the  poet  was  no  more  than  a  painful  struggle 
against  a  terrible  disorder,  from  which  perhaps  he 
had  never  been  completely  emancipated. 

The  attentions  which  he  endeavoured  to  pay  to 


his  suffering  fiiend,  could  not  avoid  contributing 
to  his  own  oppression.  In  December  1796,  Mrs. 
Unwin  died.  Cowper,  who  had  seen  her  half  an 
hour  before  she  expired»  wished  to  sit  up  with  her 
remains  during  the  night  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  sur- 
veyed her  for  a  few  moments  when  he  shuddered 
and  withdrew  with  a  groan  of  agony.  From,  that 
time  he  never  pronounced  her  name  ;  whether  it 
was  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  pronounce 
it,  or  that  he  had  forgotten  It  in  the  aberration  of 
his  intellect. 

In  1799,  Cowper  appeared  to  have  recovered 
his  reason,  and  even  composed  the  poem  of  the 
Reprobate  ;  but  it  was  the  dying  flame  of  his 
genius,  which  could  no  longer  kindle  a  ray  of  joy 
in  his  heart.  Lady  Hesketh  continued  faithful  to 
her  unfortunate  friendship,  and  received  his  last 
sigh  in  1800. 

Cowper  is  doubly  indebted  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  interest  which  he  inspires  to  that  species  of 
revelation  of  his  most  secret  thoughts,  which  is 
equally  discoverable  in  his  poetry  and  his  letters. 
Who  is  there  that  is  not  pleased  with  fathoming  the 
internal  workings  of  a  man  of  genius  ?  Who  would 
not  share  his  solitude,  and  rejoice  in  the  domestic 
confidence  of  his  weaknesses,  combined  with  that 
of  his  most  noble  inspirations  ?  Such  a  personage 
awakens  a  still  greater  attachment,  if  he  has  never 
lavished  himself  on  the  applauses  of  the  crowd  ;  if 
jbe  has  shunned  the  brilliant  circles  of  the  world, 
and  the  academies  of  the  Beaux  Ecrits*  Cowper 
was   certainly   not  without  ambition  ;    but  the 
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seclusioa  to  which  he  had  trained  himself  had 
become  an  agreeable  habit.  He  loved  the 
country  before  he  sung  its  delights.  A  critic,* 
whose  opinions  are  sometimes  amusing,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  eccentricities,  finds  nothing 
but  affectation  in  the  simplicity  of  Cowpor.  He 
only  sees  the  fields,  he  says,  but  through  the 
window;  if  he  goes  out  a  moment,  he  quickly 
returns,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  being  caught  in  a 
shower.  He  touches  the  hand  of  nature  with  per* 
fumed  gloves,  (it  is  not  Hazlitt  who  puts  this  line 
into  italics),  and  he  shows  his  Vasliti  to  all  the 
world  with  all  the  precautions  of  etiquette,  like  a 
petit  maitre,  who  gives  his  hand  to  a  lady  to  dance 
a  minuet.  It  is  not  with  this  style,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  Précieuses  Redicules  that  the  master 
spirits,  and  among  others  CampbeU,  have  judged 
the  poet  of  Olney. 

'*  Ah,  how  willingly  would  I  pass  my  days  and 
nights  in  contemplating  a  beautiful  prospect!'' 
says  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters.  With  what  a 
charm  he  describes  his  love  for  the  Bee,  and  for 
the  smallest  insect  which  animates  with  its  pre- 
sence the  lowliest  landscape  ! — It  is  true  that  his 
rural  pictures  exhibit  less  variety  and  less  extent 
than  those  of  Thomson,  who  studied  nature  more 
in  the  gross  than  in  her  details.  Thomson,  who 
possessed  a  more  vast  and  prolific  genius  with  less 
taste,  never  knew  when  to  stop,  but  went  beyond  the 
mark.      **  Cowper,"  says  CampbeU,    "  surveyed 

•  W.  Hailitt 
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human  philosophy  with  a  kind  of  clerical  contempt. 
In  his  eje  tlie  great  and  little  things  of  the  world 
were  reduced  to  the  same  levels  while  he  adored 
the  almightiness  and  the  moral  purposes  of  the 
Being  who  had  created  them.  This  religious  in* 
difference  does  not,  howeveri  blunt  his  suscep* 
tibility  to  the  simple  beauties  of  nature  ;  but  the 
places  which  he  loves,  associated  with  his  reveries 
and  his  tranquil  moments,  those  spots,  above  all, 
filled  with  the  presence  of  the  Divinity,  who  had 
brought  him  consolation,  appear  to  him  in  their 
naked  characteristics  far  above  all  the  ornaments 
of  poetry.  There  is  less  of  the  ideal  in  his  land- 
scapes than  in  those  of  the  author  of  the  Seasons  ; 
but  they  possess  more  of  the  charm  of  reality. 

Thomson  had  the  ambition  to  describe  the  whole 
earth  ;  Cowper  only  the  cultivated  plains  which 
he  had  seen.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  latter 
had  inhabited  a  country  of  mountains,  precipices, 
and  torrents,  that  his  genius  would  have  amply 
sufficed  for  a  description  of  these  more  savage 
characteristics. 

Thence  it  was  that  living  in  the  tranquillity  of 
solitude,  and  remote  from  the  tumultuous  scenes 
of  the  world,  he  prefers  in  his  verses  to  the  richer 
subjects  of  fiction  and  the  heroic  passions,  those 
subjects  of  real  life,  and  the  confessions  of  his  own 
sentiments  in  religion  and  morality.  His  sincerity 
is  recognizable  in  the  bold  energy  and  even  the 
n^ligences  and  familiarities  of  his  style.  The 
man  cannot  be  separated  by  those  who  peruse  his 
works  from  the  poet.     His  enthusiasm  and  his 
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exaggerations  have  nothing  artificial  about  them. 
It  is  perceived  that  this  hermit  has  lived  suffi- 
ciently in  the  world  to  acquire  a  certain  polish, 
but  that  he  has  withdrawn  from  it  sufficiently 
early  to  carry  with  him  more  virtue  and  simplicity 
than  the  world  allows  us  to  preserve* 

Cowper  was  already  of  a  certain  age,  when  he 
undertook  to  become  a  poet  ;  but  his  talents  had 
all  the  freshness  and  the  susceptibility  of  youth, 
and  even  more  gaiety  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  secluded  habits.  This  combina^ 
tion  of  sadness  or  devotion  with  pleasantry,  of 
profound  and  occasionally  burlesque  thoughts,  with 
often  witty  sallies, — this  expression  of  the  capricious 
contrasts  of  his  humour,  with  which  the  inequality 
of  his  verse  so  happily  allies  itself,  imparts  to  the 
poetry  of  Cowper  the  character  of  a  familiar 
dialogue,  varied  with  metaphors  and  turns  of  ex- 
pression borrowed  from  old  authors.  Cowper 
had  even  made  it  a  system  to  abandon  him- 
self to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  ;  he  delighted 
in  moralizing  on  a  singular  subject,  and  in  im- 
parting abruptness  to  his  transitions.  I  should  be 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  service  to  have  had  a  difficult  text 
given  to  him.  The  origin  of  the  poem  of  the 
Task  is  well  known.  Lady  Austen  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  blank  verses  of  Milton,  and  fre- 
quently induced  her  friend  to  prefer  them  to 
rhyme.  She  requested  him  to  complete  an  en- 
tire poem  in  that  metre.  Cowper  promised  to 
obey  her^  on  condition  that  she  supplied  the  sub^ 
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ject     "  Oh  !"  replied  Lady  Austen»  "  you  cannot 
be  in  want  of  subjects  ;  all  are  equally  good  to 
you  ;  take  this  sofa  for  instance  ;"  and  accordingly 
Cowper  composed  several    thousand   verses,  in 
which  there  is  much  less  said  about  the  sofa  than 
any  thing  else.     This  poem   has   more  beauties 
than  are  requisite  to  redeem  a  more  defective  plan 
and  many  other  imperfections  of  detail  ;  it  is  suf* 
ficient  to  evidence  the  peculiar  manner  of  Cowper. 
Tender     or    pious   sentiments,    and    eloquence 
often   sublime  ;  interesting  allusions  to  his  daily 
occupations  and  attachments  ;   little  pictures  of 
interiors   and   charming  landscapes  are  all  com- 
bined by  Cowper  within  this  frame.     The  first 
book  alone  bears  the  title  of  Sofa^  the  history  of 
which  seldom  re-appears  after  the  first  hundred 
verses.    One  transition  leads  to  another,  and  the 
poet  changes  tone  and  style  at  each  new  subject 
with  incredible  facility.    When  it  is  recollected 
that  the  admiration  of  Lady  Austen  for  Milton 
gave  birth  to  the  Taskj  one  cannot  regret  that 
Cowper  has  not  only  imitated  the  manner  of  the 
model  proposed  to  him  like  a  great  master,  but  that 
he  has,  moreover,  dared  to  parody  him  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  humour.* 

I  should  be  pleased  to  be  enabled  to  quote  suc- 
cessively the  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  post  ; 

*  For  instance,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  sleep, 
which  are  not  comparable  to  the  sleqp  enjoyed  upon  the  sofa,  the  same 
tuns  of  expremoa  are  fiOund  as  in  the  famous  passage  of  Paradise  Lost, 

**  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,"  &a 
It  is  one  of  the  passages  tolerably  well  transited  by  Delille. 
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that  of  the  preparations  for  tea  ;  that  on  snow»  with 
the  admirable  satirical  allusion  to  the  ice  palaces  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia  ;  wititer  walks,  and  a  multitude 
of  studies  and  pictures  which  appertain  to  the 
Flemish  school  of  poetry.  Delille  has  enriched 
himself  as  much  by  the  loans  he  has  borrowed  from 
Cowper,  as  by  those  which  Darwin  might  legiti- 
mately claim. 

"  Le  printems  nous  disperse  et  IHiiTer  nous  rallie 
•  «  «  • 

Oui,  rinstmct  social  est  enfant  de  Itdrer  ; 

£n  cercle  un  même  altraît  rassemble  aotoui  de  lâtre 

La  Teillesse  conteuse,  et  l'enfance  folâtre. 

La  courent  a  la  ronde  et  les  propos  joyeaux 

£t  la  veille  romance  et  les  amiables  jeux  ; 

La,  se  de  dommage  aut  de  ses  longues  absences 

Chacun  vient  retrouver  ses  chères  annaissances.** 

I>BLiixB  Les  Taoïs  Rbokss. 

The  first  conception  of  the  whole  of  this  morceau 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Winter  Evening,  third  book 
of  the  Task^  and  we  must  confess  if  Delille  some- 
times equal  his  rival,  he  is  still  oftener  inferior  to 
him.  His  profuse  or  rather  his  lingering  rhymes, 
are  incapable  of  contending  against  the  bold  and 
original  precision  of  Cowper, — sl  precision  which 
does  not  always  exclude  eloquence,  and  which  is 
not  hostile  to  noble  and  graceful  imagery,  as  in 
the  following  passages. 

^*Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  pe^  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel  and  not  fed  the  crowd  ; 
To  hear  die  roar  she  sends  thro*  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe^distance,  yrhere  the  djring  «rnsd 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uniiyuied 
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Tbiu  sitting  and  surveyiog  tbut  «t  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  adTanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  alL 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations.    I  behold 
The  tumult  and  am  stilL    The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me  ; 
Grieves^but  alarms  me  not.    I  mourn  the  pride 
And  ayarice,  that  make  man  wolf  to  man  ; 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sigh  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land  ; 
The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans  ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return,  a  rich  repast  for  me." 

In  his  lines  addressed  to  the  Hollow  Oak  oj 
Yardley^  Cowper  elevates  himself  to  meditations 
of  the  highest  philosophy,  and  in  his  Ode  upon  the 
Loss  of  the  Royal  George,  he  has  taken  a  Pindaric 
flight.  There  is  not  less  verve  in  his  satires.  There 
is  the  measured  tone  of  good  company,  combined 
at  the  same  time  with  the  unshackled  indignation  of 
virtue.  He  has  accused  himself  of  having  some- 
times written  under  the  inspiration  of  bile  ;  but 
whatever  is  to  be  found  in  him  of  too  harsh  and 
mordant,  is  sufficiently  excusable,  inasmuch  as 
he  never  had  to  reproach  himself  with  a  single 
personality.  Voltaire*  was  already  dead,  when 
Cowper  painted  him  in  the  following  terms  : 

*  This  man,  bom  for  the  misfortunes  of  many  other  men,  erected  a 
temple  to  God,  and  endeavoured  to  vilify  and  ridicule  his  Holy  Word. 

It  is  known  that  Voltaire  built  a  church  at  Femey  with  this  inscrip- 
tion  ;  Deo  immortali,  Voltaire. 
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^  Nor  he,  who  lor  the  btne  of  thoutandt  born. 
Built  God  a  church  and  laughed  his  word  to  •com.'' 


Moreover,  it  might  be  permitted  to  religious  poets 
to  overstep  somewhat  in  attacking  an  enemy  of 
Christianity.  Cowper  was,  in  the  main,  rather  in- 
tolerant  ;  he  must  have  written  under  the  dictation 
of  the  bigoted  and  superstitious  Mrs.  Unwih, 
whose  scruples  were  of  a  narrow  class  ;  he  suffers 
a  real  inclination  to  controversy  to  transpire 
through  his  religious  subjects. 

The  detached  poems  of  Cowper  are  remarkable 
for  their  ease^  invention,  and  vigour.  Not  but  that 
vulgar  expressions  occasionally  escape  him,  and 
even  some  conceits  in  rather  bad  taste,  but  the 
verses  which  he  composed  on  the  day  when  he  re- 
ceived the  portrait  of  his  mother  are  irreproachable. 
They  display  the  purest  and  most  affecting  language 
of  filial  piety,  and  of  the  recollections  of  infancy. 


^  Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  !    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Hiose  lips  are  thine— thy  own  sweet  smiles  T  see. 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me; 
Voice  only  fails,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 
'  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !' 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
Hie  art  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear. 
Oh  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  biddest  me  honour,  with  an  artless  tongue 
iUfectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 
I  will  obey  not  willingly  alone. 
But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  : 
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And  white  that  fâùe  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  cbann  for  my  relief 
;    Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  I  when  I  learned  diat  thou  wast  dead, 
Say  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me  unseen  a  kiss  ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bUss-* 
Ah  !  that  maternal  smile,  it  answers — yea.'* 

But  I  must  stop  here  ;  it  is  an  easier  task  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  poet,  than  to  express  at  second 
hand  all  which  his  amiable  sensibility  inspires. 

I  will  only  say  one  word  more  of  Cowper  ;  it 
will  relate  to  the  translation  of  the  Iliad.  It  is 
more  literal,  but  not  more  faithful  than  that  of 
Pope.  With  the  exception'  of  some  passages  vi- 
gorously translated^  Homer  would  not  be  able  to 
recognise  himself  again,  and  would  be  tempted  to 
believe  the  whole  a  parody.  His  magnificence 
and  his  poetical  simplicity  are  equally  lost.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  Dutch  painter,  who  aspired  to  sup- 
ply a  faithful  idea  of  Apelles,  while  unfortunately 
the  model  was  stiU  in  existence. 

^  Trob  milles  ans  ont  passé  sur  la  cendre  de  Homère, 
£t  depuis  trois  milles  ans,  Homère  respecté, 
£st  jeune  encore  de  gloire  et  d'immortalité/' 

M.  J.  Chxmise. 

Of  all  the  English  poets,  the  individual  who  has 
shown  himself  the  most  of  a  Greek  in  his  verses, 
inspired  at  once  by  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and 
by  classical  associations,  is  Glover,  the  author  of 
'*  Leonidas."     Mason,  the  author  çf  the  "  English 
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Garden/*  was,  also,  very  happily  embued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  models  of  antiquity  ;  but  these  two 
names  remind  us  of  the  reign  of  George  IL,  and  of 
a  class  of  literati  with  whom  Cowper  has  very  little 
analogy.  His  biographer,  Hayley,  who  survi\^ed 
him,  belonged  rather  to  the  school  of  Mason  than 
to  that  of  the  poet  of  Ferney  ;  but  Hayley,  is 
now-a-days  better  known  by  his  respectful  friend- 
ship for  Cowper,  than  by  his  own  productions. 
Some  of  his  sonnets,  however,  express  grand,  in- 
genious,  or  tender  thoughts  with  dignity. 


LETTER  LXIL 


TO   M.    V.    GUEBIN. 

In  1758,  when  the  imitators  of  Pope's  school 
continued  to  fatigue  the  ears  by  the  monotony  of 
a  hundred  poetical  common  places,  dressed  up  in 
a  hundred  modes,  a  coterie,  a  suddenly  usurped 
ephemeral  vogue,  by  substituting  the  affectation 
and  conceits  of  Italian  literature,  degenerated  by 
celebrating  platonic  love,  sentimental  friendship, 
and  a  pretended  enthusiasm  for  nature,  for  the  an- 
tithesis and  elegant  conciseness  of  the  classical 
models.    The  coterie  Delia  Crusca  was  an  associa- 
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tion  of  beaux  espriis  and  equivocal  females,  meta* 
moq)hosed  into  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
of  scUoans. 

^  Fonnéfl  sur  la  brillant  modc^le 
De  ces  bergers  galans  qu'a  chante  FonteneUe." 

Like  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  adopting  the 
names  of  Quichoti  and  Pancino^  Mr.  Merry 
signed  Delia  Crusca;  Mrs.  Robinson,  Laura 
Maria;  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Anna  Matilda,  Adney 
Yenda  ;  another  Carlos,  &c.  Distributing  after- 
wards their  various  parts,  one  was  to  perform 
Horace,  and  proved  his  title  by  epistles  to  his 
friends,  and  odes  to  the  moon  ;  the  other  became 
an  Anacreon,  and  wrote  stanzas  to  Delia  ;  Mrs« 
Robinson  was  surnamed  the  English  Sappho. 
This  free  academy  was  founded  at  Florence,  where 
chance  had  brought  together  Mr.  Merry,  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  and  Mrs.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Merry  appertained  to  a  family  of  magis- 
trates ;  he  was,  at  first,  intended  for  the  bar,  but 
afterwards  having  purchased  a  commission,  and 
succeeding  to  an  independent  fortune,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Italy,  after  having  made  the  tour 
of  the  divers  capitals  of  Europe.  Retained,  as  it  is 
said,  at  Florence  by  love,  he  devoted  himself 
while  there,  to  the  study  of  the  Italian  language, 
and  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
academy  of  Delia  Crusca,  the  name  of  which, 
with  singular  poetic  pedantry,  he  adopted. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  had  become  the  wife  by  a  first  mar- 
riage of  a  rich  brewer,  Mr.  Thrale,  whose  house 
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the  famous  Dr.  S.  Johnson  much  frequented.  At 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  retired  to  Bath,  and 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her  literary  friend  ; 
but  they  quarrelled  on  his  disapproval  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Piozzi,  a  music  master,  whom  Mrs. 
Piozzi  carried  with,  her  to  Florence.  She  there 
became  acquainted  with  the  female  adventurer, 
Mrs.  Robinson,  who,  at  first,  in  the  character  of 
an  agreeable  courtezan,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
a  seducing  actress,  had  captivated,  by  turns,  a 
royal  prince  and  the  man  of  the  people,  the  famous 
Fox,  a  conquest  not  less  illustrious. 

This  coterie  made  a  collection  of  its  verses,  to 
which  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote  the  preface  ;  and  shortly 
after  these  fugitive  pieces  were  confided  in  detail 
to  the  literary  journals  of  London,  where  the 
Anacreons  and  Sapphos  found  complaisant  puffers. 
The  adventure  of  the  Metromanie  was  revived  : 
Anna  Matilda,  in  the  character  of  an  invisible 
muse,  inspired  by  her  verses  alone  some  unknown 
author  with  a  tender  passion,  which,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  exhausted  itself  in  reciprocal  sonnets. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
affectation  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Robinson,  some  har- 
monious couplets  and  ingenious  thoughts  are  met 
with;  some  sentiments  tolerably  delicate,  and 
expressed  in  a  graceful  manner;  but  in  the 
height  of  the  greatest  intoxication  of  all  these 
little  successes,  a  satirical  voice  was  suddenly 
heard — that  of  Mr.  Gifford — ^which  devoted  to 
ridicule  all  the  poetry  of  the  new  Parnassus  with- 
out exception.     The   Baviad,    followed    by    the 
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Meviad,  appeared  and  effected  the  disenchantment 
of  all  such  as  had  been  induced  to  admire  the  odes» 
sonnets,  epistles,  &c.  of  Merry  and  his  muses. 

The  Baviad  is  a  witty  paraphrase  of  the  first 
satire  of  Persius. 

**  Oh  curas  hominum;  O  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane." 

But  it  possesses  all  the  terseness  of  Juvenal,  with 
a  little  more  decency,  and  less  declamation  in  ex- 
pression. The  marginal  notes  compose  a  com- 
mentary still  more  malicious  than  the  text^  and 
reveal  a  multitude  of  little  personal  details^  or  com- 
prise quotations,  which  demonstrate  all  the  enor- 
mity of  the  ofifenders,  whom  the  poet  chastises 
with  his  inexorable  pen. 

It  is  not  alone  the  Florentine  coteries  which  is 
branded  with  the  derisive  epithets  of  Gifford  j  but 
the  satire  reviews,  in  this  new  Dunciad,  the  dege- 
nerate dramatic  authors,  such  as  O'Keefe,  Morton^ 
and  Rejniolds,  and  demonstrates  their  trite  absurdity. 
The  Meviad  is  but  the  supplement  to  the  Baviad> 
and  it  was  the  coup  de  grace  to  all  those  poets  who 
had  clamoured  in  the  first  instance,  that  Mr.  Gif- 
ibrd  was  but  the  slave,  hired  to  pursue  with  his 
insults  the  triumphal  car  of  their  victory.  This 
double  satire  excites  but  little  interest  in  the 
present  day.  In  order  to  survive  the  circum- 
stances which  give  it  birth,  it  is  requisite  that  this 
species  of  poem  should  paint  the  ridiculous  fea- 
tures of  manners  rather  than  of  mind.  Lord  Byron 
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was  inspired  by  the  mockery  of  the  Baviad  and  the 
Meviad,  when  he  composed  his  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.  Unfortunately,  all  the  de- 
cisions of  Byron  have  not  been  confirmed  like  those 
of  Mr.  GifTord.  The  Dunciad  *  of  Pope  was  the 
common  model  of  both. 

The  English  have  often  succeeded  in  the  de- 
partment  of  satire  ;  but  their  satires,  more  ener- 
getic than  ingenious,  are  also  more  affluent  in  in- 
vectives than  in  piquantes  allusions.  They  may 
be  reproached  with  all  the  defects  which  the  En- 
glish critics  have  themselves  discovered  in  Juvenal  ; 
while  they  are  less  obscure  than  the  Latin  poet, 
because  they  call  things  by  their  own  names  more 
freely  than  he,  they  either  descend  into  a  coarse 
familiarity,  or  plunge  into  a  style  of  inflation  when 
they  attempt  to  rise.  Under  pretence  of  stripping 
vice  6£  its  deceitful  mask  and  cloak,  they  lay  bare 
to  the  eye,  with  a  frequently  indecent  license,  the 
nakedness  of  its  lineaments.  This  branch  of  En- 
glish literature,  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful indices  of  the  national  character,  and  deserves 
being  studied  in  the  burlesque  epopee  of  Hudi- 
bras,  in  the  political  satires  of  Dryden,  the  elegant 
imitations  of  Donne  and  Horace,  by  Pope,  and 
that  of  Juvenal  by  Johnson,  &c. 

Mr.  GiflTord  has  translated  Juvenal  into  En- 
glish  verse,  with  a  happy  freedom  of  expression, 


*  Lord  ByroD^  as  a  satirist,' appears  to  owe  still  greater  obligadons  to 
the  caustic  energy  of  the  poet  Churchill,  author  of  the  Rosciad» 
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which  does  not  exclude  poetical  merit.  He  has 
published  excellent  editions  of  Massinger,  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Shirley  ;  but  he  is  more  especially 
known  as  the  principal  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review- "Ond  he  has  renounced  poetry,  in  order  to 
give  the  law  to  poets.  Poetry  first  drew  him  from 
an  obscure  condition.  Born  of  poor  parents,  and 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age^  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  shoemaker. 

Some  illustrious  patrons  favoured  his  taste  for 
study  by  getting  him  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

In  order  to  evince  that  he  had  every  kind  of 
right  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  taste,  against  the 
bathos  and  pathos  of  the  disciples  of  Delia  Crusca, 
Mr.  GifTord  introduced  into  his  notes  on  the  Me- 
viad,  two  elegies,  replete  with  grace  and  sentiment. 
That  which  commences  with  these  words — 

^  I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies/' 

exhibits  an  affecting  simplicity,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  regret  of  the  two  young  princes  for  Imo- 
gine,  in  the  play  of  Cymbeline. 

There  is  another  satirist,  somewhat  fallen  into 
oblivion  latterly,  but  whose  buffooneries,  and 
sometimes  whose  cynicism,  have  made  a  stir  in 
their  time,  I  refer  to  Dr.  Walcot,  commonly 
called  Peter  Pindar,  who  has  given  to  satire  the 
form  of  an  ode.  But  he  should  rather  be  consi- 
dered as  a  parodist  than  a  satirist,  and  take  his 
rank  among  the  class  of  poetical  caricaturists. 
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Peter  Pindar  is  the  Cobbett  and  Gillray  of  modern 
English  poetry.  In  the  character  of  a  physician, 
and  for  some  time  in  that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  Dr* 
Walcot  has  more  real  affinity  with  Rabelais  in  his 
taste  for  the  burlesque.  He  is  possessed  by  an 
actual  passion  for  parody  :  he  rails  at  kings,  but 
he  does  not  spare  the  people*  He  rains  down  his 
torrent  of  rhyming  sarcasms  on  poets,  authors, 
and  painters;  but  he  lavishes  them  with  equal 
good  will  on  professional  critics.  Did  not  Peter 
Pindar  partake  more  of  the  buffoon  than  the  li- 
beller, an  epitaph,  like  that  composed  on  Aretin^ 
might  be  composed  for  him  : — 


*  Qui  giace  PAretm  pacta  Tosco 

Che  diue  mal  éTognvnfuorche  di  Critfa 

Scusandoti col dir:  nolo conotco,** 


**  Here  lies  Aretin,  the  Tiucan  poet,  who  has  libelled  all  the  woiiJ 
excepting  his  SayiouTy  for  which  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  know  him.'* 


The  mind  grows  fatigued  with  these  continual 
palinodies,  with  this  derisive  impartiality.  It  is 
asked,  for  the  advantage  of  what  virtue  is  it  that 
the  Satanic  buffoon  wages  war  ?  To  Peter  Pindar 
might  be  readily  applied  the  moral  of  Fontaine's 
fable  of  the  Laughers  ;  but  if  you  open  at  hazard  a 
collection  of  these  burlesque  verses  ;  if  you  read 
one  of  the  arguments,  and  commence  a  poem,  you 
are  carried  on  by  its  real  verve^  and  by  a  facility 
of  versification^  which  prompts  an  excuse  for  the 
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defect  of  elegance»  and  the  gross  tone  of  divers 
of  the  traits  of  humour. 

Poor  Mrs.  Piozzi  is  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Pindaric  doctor.  The  prosy  tittle  tattle  of  this 
friend  of  Johnson  is  transferred  by  him  into  rhyme, 
and  contrasted  with  the  sometimes  not  less  puerile 
verbiage  of  Boswell,  who  enacted  the  part  of  a 
kind  of  Comae  to  the  illustrious  pedant.  The 
science  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  did  not  inspire  him 
with  more  respect.  This  grave  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  is  represented  as  maintaining  the 
thesis,  that  fleas  appertain  to  the  family  of  lob- 
sters. But  even  Pliny  and  Buffon  would  not 
^  have  escaped  being  devoted  to  the  ridicule  of  this 

determined  laugher.  Peter  Pindar  is  especially 
inexorable  towards  the  painters  and  Benjamin 
West.  He  versifies  the  catalogues  of  the  exhibi- 
tion with  a  humiliating  irony,  or  with  a  not  less 
unsparing  veracity.  At  length,  audaciously  pe- 
netrating to  the  fire  side  of  George  III.,  he 
catches  up  his  royal  expressions,  and  translates 
them  into  his  burlesque  language  :  he  traduces  his 
.  majesty,  and  gives  him  no  more  than  a  secondary 
part  to  play  in  an  epopee,  of  which  the  hero  is  a 
certain  uncleanly  insect,  for  which  French  delicacy, 
happy  as  it  is  in  poetical  designarions,  has  not  even 
deigned  to  invent  one  of  those  characteristic  pa- 
raphrases, by  virtue  of  which  the  animal,  which 
lives  on  acorns,  and  other  beasts  whom  the  Al- 
mighty names  in  Genesis,  are  not  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  our  poems.  A  louse,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  call  it  by  its  name,  is  the  Eneas  or 
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Turnus  of  the  Lotmad.    The  poet  has  not  pushed 
his  radicalism  so  far  as  to  surprise  his  hero  beneath 
the  shelter  of  the  royal  wig  ;  but  fhorresco  refe* 
reus  J  he  compromises  all  the  heads  of  the  palace, 
and  subjects  the  whole  army  of  cooks  and  scullions 
to  the  operations  of  having  their  heads  shaved* 
The  fact  is  an  unlucky  piece  of  history  :  a  louse 
had  been  discovered  by  George  III.  on  his  plate. 
Peter  Pindar  imparts  to  the  insect  all  the  emotions 
which  the  monarch  in  his  turn  experiences  ;  he 
lavishes  comparisons  and  metaphors.     The  horror 
felt  by  the  king  is  equal  to  tHat  with  which  he 
had  been  previously  inspired,  by  the  blow  which 
Fox  had  attempted  to  strike  at  the  royal  authority, 
by  the  critical- analysis  made  by  Burke  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  civil  list.     The  heart  of  his  majesty, 
bounding  with  indignation  in  his  bosom,  is  com- 
pared to  a  dumpling  tossing  amidst  the  boiling 
surges  of  the  saucepan.     These  allusions  and  com^ 
parisons  are  not,  throughout,   of  very  exquisite 
humour  ;  but  they  raise  a  laugh,  like  a  bad  farce, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  deficiency  in 
common  sense.     The  digressions  are  occasionally 
original  :  the  action  never  languishes,  and  some 
details  evince  the  poet.     At  length,  by  sovereign 
decree,   the   head  cook  and  his  satellites  suffer 
their  docile  heads  to  be  peacefully  shaved.    In 
fine,  the  Lousiad  may  be  ranked  much  beneath 
the  Batrachomyotnachia,  the  Secchia  Rapita^  the 

Lutrin,   and  all  the  other  epopees  founded  on 
puerile  and  vulgar  subjects  ;  but  the  Lousiad,  like 

George  the  Third^s  Visit  to  WhitbreacTs  Brewery, 
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another  poem  of  the  same  species,  and  more  co* 
mic,  to  my  view,  is  a  curious  exemplification  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England.  What  has 
become  of  the  times  in  which  Elizabeth  caused 
an  unlucky  radical,  who  had  vented  his  spleen 
against  her  in  a  pamphlet,  to  have  his  hand  cut 
off  for  the  offence  ?  It  is  true  that  the  constitu- 
tional society,  and  the  hypocritical  inquisition  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  ^id  not  exist  at  the  period 
when  Peter  Pindar  was  in  vogue. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  radical  Homer,  and  the 
Juvenal  of  the  Baviad,  once  had  an  altercation, 
which  seriously  compromised  the  shoulders  of  both, 
for  they  were  near  having  recourse  to  the  cane  j 
but  the  quarrel  went  no  farther  than  the  prefatory 
menace. 

Without  directly  refuting  the  democratic  buf- 
fooneries of  Peter  Pindar,  the  tories,  as  early  as 
the  first  year  of  the  French  revolution,  possessed 
their  aristocratic  parodists.  The  journal  called 
the  Anti-Jacobin  inserted  them.  Canning  was  one 
of  the  poets  of  this  counter-opposition.  His  dia- 
logue between  the  Friend  of  Humamty  and  the  ^ 
Knffe  Grindery  and  which  has  supplied  Sir  W. 
Scott  with  the  epigraph  of  Nigel,  is  a  humourous 
anti-demagogical  squib.  His  New  Code  of  Mora- 
lity^ a  satire  on  the  philanthropy  and  other  self- 
dubbed  virtues  of  the  revolution,  is  deficient 
neither  in  animation  nor  in  poetry.  It  is  true  that 
Canning  therein  breathes  thathatred  against  France, 
which  his  object  was  to  convert  into  a  virtue,  in 
default  of  other  political  virtues.  He  distinguishes. 
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therein,  several  memorabiUa  of  1797»  the  epoch 
when  this  little  publication  appeared.  Canning 
has  also  rhymed  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  Should 
he  become  minister,  we  shall  see  what  he  will  do 
for  the  Greeks  and  for  Ireland. 

Messrs.  Frere*  and  Smith,  fellow  contributors 
with  Canning,  have  since  written  an  exclusively 
literary  parody,  called.  The  Rejected  Addresses, 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer.  Thomas 
Moore  has  also  his  satirical  burlesques,  and  Scot- 
land  has  produced  a  pretty  comic  poem,  by  Ten- 
nant,  (Anster  Fear)  which  has  more  than  one 
point  of  resemblance  with  the  Secchia  Rapita,  &c. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

TO    MR.    TAGES,    D.  M. 

There  is  a  current  anecdote,  of  which  more 
than  one  edition  has  been  already  got  up,  in  order 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  English  people.  When 
a  given  continental  sovereign,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander,  for  instance,  makes  his  entry  into  London, 
amidst  crowds,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  great  man  of  the  earthy  it  is 

'  *  To  whom  b  attributed  also  the  Mankt  and  the  Oiantt,  essay  of  a 
poem  Ghivalresque  and  Burlesque. 
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always  taken  for  granted  that  the  said  foreign 
prince  has  asked,  **  Where  is  the  lower  class  ? 
Where  are  the  poor  ?"  to  which  the  given  response 
is — "  Sire,  there  are  none."  John  Bull,  who  al- 
ways peruses  in  the  papers  the  description  of  the 
festivities,  in  which  he  has  sustained  a  part,  and 
collects  from  them  such  on  dits  as  he  has  not  him- 
self heard^  begins  to  crow  at  this  answer,  and 
imagines  that  he  constitutes  the  only  people  in 
Europe  which  is  not  apparelled  in  rags.  Unfor- 
tunately^ it  is  proved  to  demonstration,  that  more 
than  300,000  families  in  England  receive  charity 
yearly,  and  that  the  poor  tax  amounts  to  more 
than  seven  millions  sterling.  God  only  knows 
how  many  groans  of  poverty  arise  to  his  ear, 
from  this  isle,  which  is  so  boastful  of  its  wealth  ! 
Accordingly,  in  their  moments  of  candour,  its 
public  writers  are  driven  to  confess,*  that  the 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of  its  domains,  the 
number  of  its  population^  and  the  amount  of  its 
revenues. 

This  external  prosperity^  like  the  antediluvian 
earth  of  Burnet's  beautifully  philosophical  dream, 
may  be,  indeed,  a  brilliant  and  fertile  superficies, 
but  nothing  but  a  superficies,  covering  the  waters 
of  the  deep,  and  never  appearing  more  flourishing 
than  the  evening  before  the  inevitable  deluge  oc- 
curs to  swallow  it  up  for  ever. 


•  See  article  on  the  poor,  in  the  15th  Tolume  of  the  Qftari»lif 
MemeuK 
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The  wound  which  ^^adually  undermines  the 
vital  ^strength  of  England,  is,  doubtless,  incurable  ; 
but  the  palliatives  of  a  sound  policy  may  indefi- 
nitely prolong  its  existence,  in  despite  of  the 
prophetic  calculations  of  the  economists.  The 
compulsory  impost  which  luxury  pays  to  indigence, 
sufficiently  demonstrates  the  power  of  the  prole- 
taires;  but  while  this  impost  is  insufficient,  it  retains 
the  menacing  majority  of  the  people  in  a  habit  of 
dependence,  and  divests  it  of  all  energy  by  hu- 
miliation ;  for  idleness  also  claims  its  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  tax.  This  justice  must  be 
done  the  government  and  the  English  philanthro- 
pists :  they  have  perceived  the  constantly  increas- 
ing degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
have  set  on  foot  a  vast  plan  of  public  education, 
to  arrest  its  progress  among  the  rising  generation. 
I  will  one  day  say  a  few  words  to  you  about  the 
difiêrent  systems  which  have  been  adopted  ;  it  is 
my  intention  now  merely  to  state  that  the  English 
people  has  also  its  rags  and  its  vices.  You  would 
be,  perhaps,  horrified,  were  I  to  quote  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun's  book  on  the  metropolitan  police  ;  I  shall 
limit  myself  at  present  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
picture  in  the  mirror  of  poetry.  It  is  the  poets 
of  the  inferior  classes  to  whom  I  am  about  to 
direct  your  attention. 

The  Rev.  George  Crabbe  is  a  respectable  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel,  whose  tranquil  life  supplies 
no  matter  for  biographical  anecdote.  His  talent 
Jias  not  impelled  him  to  enter  the  tumultuous 
stage  of  the  world  :  he  has  been  faithful  to  his 
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flock»  as  well  as  to  his  muse  ;  and  he  has  even  (a 
circumstance  not  unworthy  coftimemoration,)  im- 
posed silence  on  the  latter  for  thirty-five  years. 
His  first  poems  date  from  1783.  Mr.  Crabbe 
was  almost  forgotten  in  1808.  Fortunately  all  his 
poetry  was  not  ;  and  his  literary  resurrection  was 
hailed  with  general  acclamation.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  the  smile  of  Johnson  and  Burke  had 
encouraged  his  debute  and  his  preface  informed 
the  world  that  his  new  productions  had  charmed 
the  djdng  moments  of  Fox. 

Although  Mr.  Crabbe  be  obviously  of  Cowper's 
school,  he  has  also  a  peculiar  style  and  peculiar 
system.     Mr.  Crabbe^  decidedly  one  of  the  great- 
est poets  of  the  day,  would  seem  to  have  never 
written  any  thing  but  inculpation  of  poetry.     He 
has  taken  literally  the  common  allegation  against 
the  muse,  that  she  only  lives  by  lies,  and  has  made 
it  a  point  of  conscience  to  refute  her.     It  is  not, 
indeed,  in  the  fantastic  country  of  enchantments, 
and  under  the  windows  of  palaces,  that  he  has 
dared   to  declare  war  against  her.     He  has  esta- 
blished his  battery  on  a  certain  prosaic  region, 
where  the  illusions  of  her  witchcraft  are  more 
easily  dissipated  and  annulled  ;  and  where,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  her  enchantments  appeared  most 
fatal.  It  matters  little  to  him  whether  or  not  she  flat- 
ter the  powerful  and  the  rich  :  but  he  forbids  her  to 
difiuse  her  gilding  and  perfume  over  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  lest  she  may  so  interdict  them  from 
pity  and  instruction.   While  following  Mr.  Crabbe 
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through  The  Village  or  The  Borough,  beneath  the 
villager's  roof,  or  along  the  aisles  of  the  cemetery, 
I  picture  to  myself  an  old  priest  of  the  age  of 
ignorance  and  chivalry,  whom  superstitious  serfs 
would  have  appealed  to,  in  order  to  banish,  by 
his  exorcisms,  the  fairy  or  hobgoblin  of  the  village. 
Mr.  Crabbe  also  reminds  me  of  the  catholic  priest, 
by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
None  of  the  secrets  of  self-love  escape  him  :  he 
seizes  the  most  complicated  thread  of  the  tissue 
of  instincts,  varieties,  and  passions,  which  go  to 
constitute  the  human  character.  It  would  seem 
as  if  he  had  collected,  by  means  of  auricular  con- 
fession, the  avowals  of  a  hundred  different  hearts. 
Mr.  Crabbe,  in  his  descriptions  and  portraits, 
does  not,  therefore,  employ  himself  solely  on  the 
subject  of  externals,  like  the  Flemish  painters  : 
he,  like  them,  is  careful  of  mechanical  and  minute 
exactness  of  costume,  of  his  groupes,  and  the 
disposal  of  his  lights  and  shaded  :  but  he,  more- 
over, imparts  so  true  and  expressive  a  physiognomy 
to  his  personages,  that  they  are  never  lost  sight 
of,  for  the  sake  of  admiring  the  mere  accessories. 
It  must  be,  however,  admitted,  with  the  critics, 
that  his  poetry  affects  sometimes,  by  overlaying 
the  details,  an  air  of  technical  precision.  Al- 
though capable  of  embracing  a  vast  circumference 
of  subject,  he  too  often  prefers  contracting  him- 
self within  a  narrow  framework,  and  in  his  study 
of  man,  he  more  readily  attaches  himself  to  the 
individual  than  to  the  species.     He  is  rather  literal 
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than  natural,  as  Hazlitt  has  said,  to  whom  he  has 

supplied  materials  for  one  of  his  most  singular 
criticisms. 

"  He  takes  an  inventory  of  the  human  heart 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  of  the  furniture  of 
a  sick  room  ;  his  sentiments  have  very  much  the 
air  of  fixtures  ;  he  gives  you  the  petrifaction  of  a 
sigh,  and  carves  a  tear  to  the  life  in  stone.  Al- 
most all  his  characters  are  tired  of  tlieir  lives,  and 
you  heartily  wish  them  dead.  They  remind  one  of 
anatomical  preservations  -,  and  may  be  said  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  actual  life,  that  a  stuffed  cat, 
in  a  glass  case,  does  to  the  real  one  purring  on  the 
hearth/' 

In  the  desire  to  aiuuse  by  his  ridiculous  meta- 
phors, Hazlitt  has  set  out  on  the  fallacious  sup- 
position that  Mr.  Crabbe  meant  to  write  pastorals. 
Mr.  Crabbe  had  no  such  intention,  even  when 
depicting  the  rural  labourer.  If  Don  Quixote 
had  known  no  other  shepherds  than  those  of 
Crabbe,  he  would  never  have  added  to  his  other 
absurdities,  that  of  desiring  to  carry  a  crook. 
But  it  is  certain  that  his  taste  for  depicting  the 
vulgar  personages  of  real  life,  according  to  their 
costume,  their  ignoble  sentiments,  and  their  fami- 
liar language,  leads  him  into  too  prosaic  negli- 
gences of  style.  .  In  aiming  to  be  energetic,  he  is 
no  more  than  trite  ;  and  his  too  denuded  images 
inspire  a  kind  of  repugnance.  His  habit  of  tracing 
the  moral  deformities,  with  the  fidelity  of  an 
anatomist,  imparts  to  some  of  his  compositions 
an  air  of  bitterness  and  invective.     It  is  obvious 

VOL.    II.  G 
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that  he  takes  delight  in  the  strokes  of  a  caustic 
raillery  :  and,  without  imbibing  any  doubt  of  his 
philanthropy,  one  might  be  tempted  to  suspect 
that  there  was  more  contempt  than  love  in  his 
pity  ;  for  the  objects  of  his  pity  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  victims  of  his  satire.  It  is  he  whom  Sir 
W.  Scott  designates,  in  one  of  his  novels,  as  the 
English  JuvenaL  I  should,  for  my  part,  rather 
designate  him  as  the  La  Rochefoucault  of  the 
inferior  classes.  Poor  human  nature  is  only 
ridiculous,  according  to  him,  when  it  pretends  to 
the  heroism  and  sublimity  of  the  virtues.  Accord- 
ingly, no  one  is  less  sentimental  than  Mr.  Crabbe. 
The  undecorated  beauty  of  the  country  does  not 
even  inspire  it  but  seldom.  Bathed  in  the  sweat 
of  the  peasant's  brow,  it  is,  to  his  view,  equally 
deprived  of  its  enchantments  as  the  village.  But 
after  all,  poetical  in  spite  of  himself,  Mr.  Crabbe 
attaches  us  to  him,  not  only  by  his  magic  talent 
of  observation,  his  depth,  and  the  sagacity  of  his 
remarks,  but  also  by  the  infinitude  of  his  sketches 
of  nature,  by  his  scenes  of  a  heart-rending  pathos, 
by  his  graceful  pictures,  and  even  by  the  sublime 
flights  of  a  decidedly  lyric  poetry.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  make  war  on  imagination  with  more 
imagination.  I  shall  continue  the  analysis  of  his 
distinguished  talent  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
his  principal  works  ;  my  quotations  will  occasion- 
ally appear  exceptions  from  his  system  ;  but  these 
exceptions  are  numerous,  and  have  given  popu- 
larity to  his  verses. 

The  Village  was  the  origin  of  Mr.  Crabbers 
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reputation.  The  aim  of  the  poet  is  to  prove,  that 
the  villager  of  real  life  has  no  point  of  resem- 
blance with  those  of  poetry;  that^  in  point  of  fact, 
indigence  possesses  no  constituent  but  what  is 
extremely  unpleasing  ;  and  that  vice  is  not  exclu- 
sively an  inhabitant  of  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy. 
The  description  of  the  barren  sands  of  the  sea 
coasts  where  the  author  lays  his  scene,  prepares 
the  reader  for  the  new  aspect  under  which  he  will 
have  to  survey  the  objects  usually  embellished  by 
the  delusive  colours  of  the  muse  : — 


*Lol  where  the.heath  with  withering  brake  grûwn  o'er. 
Lead  the  light  turf  that  waims  the  neighbouring  poor  ; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sands  appears. 
Where  the  thin  harrest  waves  its  withered  ears  ; 
Rank  weeds  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  ; 
There  thistles  stretch  thôr  prickly  arms  afar. 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war  ; 
There  poppies,  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil — 
There  the  blue  bugloss  punts  the  sterile  soil  ; 
Hardy  and  high,  i^ve  the  slender  sheaf. 
The  shiny  willow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
0*er  the  young  shir  the  charlock  throws  a  shade. 
And  clasping  tares,  clings  round  the  sickly  blade; 
With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound. 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around.* 


«• 


It  is  on  this  ungrateful  soil  that  Crabbe  looks 
for  the  simple  charms  of  the  pastoral  life  ;  but 
he  finds  there  nothing  but  rapine^  outrage,  and 
terror.  A  bold,  gloomy,  artful,  and  savage  race 
have  there  abandoned  the  labours  of  agriculture 

g2 
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for  those  of  a  guilty  traflBc.  These  men,  cor- 
rupted thus  by  a  thirst  for  illegal  gain,  lurk  on 
the  shore,  and  at  the  approach  of  a  tempest,  rivet 
their  greedy  eyes  on  the  first  vessel,  which,  driven 
at  the  mercy  of  the  billows,  is  destined  to  become 
either  their  prey,  or  that  of  the  ocean.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  smugglers,  and  that  of  their 
accomplices,  is  described  with  frightful  reality. 
The  interior  of  the  workhouse  exhibits  a  not  less 
striking  picture.  The  apothecary,  the  curate,  an 
old  friend  of  the  viHage  children,  the  nobleman, 
and  the  magistrate,  are  depicted  with  infinite  art. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  quoting  the  sarcasm 
levelled  against  the  latter  ;  it  is  one  of  those  traits 
of  satire  which  do  not  always  confer  honour  on 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Crabbe  : — 

**  Lo  !  at  hu  throne  the  silent  nymph  uppean^ 
Trait  by  her  shape,  but  modest  in  her  tears; 
And  while  he  stands  abashed,  with  conscious  eye. 
Some  favourite  female  of  her  judge  glides  by  ; 
Who  views,  with  scornful  glance,  the  strumpet's  fiite,         2 
And  thanks  the  stars  that  made  her  keeper  great." 

The  same  idea  is  found  expressive  in  an  episode 
of  the  sixteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan  ;  it  is  curious 
to  compare  with  the  severe  satires  of  the  reverend 
poet,  the  mixture  of  trifling  mockery  and  pathos 
in  which  the  poetical  nobleman  launches  a  mali- 
cious arrow,  en  passant,  at  his  rivals,  and  deplores 
the  misfortune  of  the  poor  girl,  in  not  having  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  titled  tartufes^  to  whom  the 
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Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  has  confided 
the  guardianship  of  morals,* 

The  register  of  the  village  forms  the  materials  of 
Mn  Crabbe's  first  poem.  After  some  reflections 
upon  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  furni- 
ture of  their  houses,  by  way  of  introduction,  the 
poet  divides  his  subject  into  three  books,  entitled 
Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.  It  comprises 
the  history  of  all  the  individuals  whom  he  has  bap- 
tized, married,  and  buried  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  extremely  simple  frame-work 
contains  a  new  gallery  of  portraits,  each  finished 
in  its  own  peculiar  manner.  If  one  wished  to 
banter  the  reverend  minister,  he  might  be  accused 
of  having  traced  the  scandalous  register  of  his 
parish.  The  first  child  brought  to  him  for  baptism, 
is  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  miller's  daughter. 
She  has  yielded  her  all  to  the  love  of  a  jolly  tar, 
but  the  father  has  never  been  willing  to  ratify 
their  union  ;  he  has  driven  his  daughter  from  her 
home,  and  passes  his  time  in  the  company  of  pros- 
titutes. Lucy's  lover  embarks  for  sea,  in  the  hope 
of  becoming  rich  enough  for  the  maintenance  of 
both  \  but  he  dies  on  the  voyage,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  remains  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  her 
situation,  not  excepting  the  gossip  of  the  place, 
which  Mr.  Crabbe  takes  care  not  to  forget.  The 
conclusion  of  the  history  is  affecting.  Mr.  Crabbe 
subsequently  introduces  a  frugal  couple,  next  a 
ridiculous  linen-draper,  and  then  a  woman  of  the 


«  a 


Presuming  partridges  and  pretty  wenchea."  | 

^  Don  Jvottf  chap.  ziL  ac  61. 
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towD^  Ac.  But  I  shall  proceed  to  the  more  inte- 
resting book  of  the  marriages.  In  tfais^  Mr.  Crabbe 
amuses  himself  at  the  expense  of  an  old  bachelor, 
who  has  married  his  servant  ;  and  he  is  not  less 
facetious  on  the  subject  of  divers  other  domestic 
establishments.  He  only  recovers  a  portion  of  his 
charity,  in  order  to  lament  the  fate  of  Phebe 
Dawson,  the  most  innocent  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  village  girls,  and  previous  to  the  iatal 
*'  yes/^  caressed  with  the  hypocritical  homage  of 
her  lover,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  most  brutal  of 
husbands. 

To  do  justice,  it  would  be  requisite  to  translate 
the  entire  book  of  deaths.  It  is  not  the  gloomy 
satire  of  Young,  to  whom  some  malicious  wag 
sent  a  skull,  containing  a  lighted  taper,  in  order 
to  serve  him  for  a  lanthorn.  The  satirical  gaiety 
of  Mr.  Crabbe  does  not  abandon  him  while  review- 
ing the  various  names  which  replenish  the  obitu- 
ary. He  sketches  a  variety  of  piquant  portraits, 
among  which  is  remarked  that  of  an  old  publican, 
always  intoxicated  :  the  widow,  and  the  lady  of 
the  manor,  whose  funeral  takes  place  at  the 
village,  though  her  death  has  occurred  in  town. 
This  pompous  ceremony  has  no  dazzling  efiect  on 
the  rigid  minister  ;  he  denounces  the  insensibility 
of  the  weeping  friends,  and  calls  the  funeral  pro- 
cession a  bad  company  of  tragedians,  who  are 
incapable  of  acting  grief  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provoke  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  defunct  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing all  her  income  in  town  ;  and  had  even,  for  a 
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conalderable  time,  abandoned  ber  country  seat. 
Subjoined  is  the  description  of  it»  which  it  is  curi- 
ous to  compare  with  that  of  the  castle  of  Hassan 
in  the  Giaour. 

**  Forsaken  stood  the  hall. 
Worm  ate  the  Hoon:  the  tapestry  fled  the  wall. 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  displayed; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long  dosed  sash  conveyed  ; 
The  crawling  worm  that  tmns  a  summer  fly. 
Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter  death  ;  upon  the  bed  of  states 
The  bat,  shrill  shrieking,  wooM  his  flickering  mate  ; 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  mor^ 
From  empty  cellars  turned  the  angry  poor. 
And  furly  beggars  cursed  the  ever  bolted  door; 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way. 
Where  tenants  followed  to  complain  and  pay.** 

All  these  detached  fragments  furnish  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  picture  of  which  they  com- 
pose a  part.  I  dare  not,  therefore,  give  extracts 
from  the  history  of  the  old  maid,  with  respect  to 
whose  virtue  Mr.  Crabbe  permits  a  little  trait  of 
9candal  to  escape.  The  peasant  Asliford  obtains 
more  free  eulogium. 

The  misfortunes  of  Robin  Dengley  are  related 
witli  a  truly  poetic  pathos  ;  the  little  rivalries  of 
the  midwife  and  Dr.  Glibb  follow.  The  minister 
concludes  his  list  of  the  dead  with  the  narrative 
of  the  funeral  of  Roger  Cuff  the  marine  ;  but  the 
passing  bell  is  still  tolling — it  is  for  him  who  has 
tolled  it  for  so  many  others,  it  announces  the 
death  of  the  sexton.  Old  Dibble  has  been  in  the 
service  of  five  rectors  before  Mr.  Crabbe,  who 
seizes  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of  connecting 
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their  history  with  his  own.  The  colours  with 
which  he  depicts  them  are  more  piquant  than 
charitable.  But  I  forget  that  Mr.  Crabbe  does 
not  celebrate  imaginary  heroes. 

The  Library  and  the  Journal,  published  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Village,  are  not  less  demonstrative 
of  the  talent  of  the  poet.  These  two  works  are, 
indeed,  exempt  from  the  defects  of  the  former  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  subjecty  they  display  fewer 
striking  passages.  Two  little  pieces  of  Mr. 
Crabbe's  deserve  notice,  Sir  Eustace  Grey  and  the 
Gipsey. 

In  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  the  author  has  depicted 
a  man  whose  faults  and  misfortunes  have  plunged 
him  into  the  most  terrible  madness,  but  gradually 
mitigated  by  a  kind  of  enthusiastical  devotion, 
which  only  constitutes  another  form  of  his  mental 
malady.  Sir  Eustace  himself  is  made,  with  admi- 
rable energy  of  language  and  sentiment,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  delirium  ;  he  imagines  himself  to 
be  hurried  away  by  the  rapid  flight  of  two  evil 
genii,  with  whom  he  stops  on  an  immense  plain, 
the  silence  and  immobility  of  which  display  a 
frightful  contrast  widi  the  agitation  of  his  soul. 
The  idea  which  he  endeavours  to  give  of  it  exhibits 
one  of  the  most  original  conceptions  of  eternity. 

This  poem  and  that  of  the  Gypsey  are  written 
in  octave  rhymes,  and  remind  one  often  of  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  lyrical  strophe.  In  the 
Gypsey,  or  the  law  court,  SaUe  de  Justice,  the  ex- 
pression of  remorse,  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
miserable  mother,  excite  emotions  of  pity  as  strong 
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as  those  of  any  tragedy.     These  emotions  are 
indeed  of  too  heart-rending  a  description. 

But  if  Mr.  Crabbe  sometimes  makes  an  ill  use  of 
a  pathetic  situation,  he  is  capable  of  inspiring  a 
ïnore  tender  sympathy  when  describing  the  tran- 
quil decline  of  a  virtuous  old  age,  the  calm  joy  of 
pious  resignation,  and  the  sentiments  of  an  inno- 
cent affection. 

The  Borough  will  supply  us  when  necessary 
with  numerous  examples  ;  this  poem  is  the  con* 
tinuation  of  the  Village,  or  the  developement  of 
the  same  system  upon  a  large  scale.     It  is  a  kind 
of  moral  history  of  a  sea-port  of  the  second  order  ; 
the  picturesque  description    of  the   spot  chosen 
for  the  scene,  and  the  portrait  of  the  amphibious 
manners  of  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants. 
The  author  still  confines  himself  within  the  limited 
circle  of  reality,  although  his  views  became  en- 
larged with  the  enlarged  range  of  his  horizon. 
There  are  sublime  inspirations  from  which  Mr. 
Crabbe  cannot  divest  himself  in  presence  of  the 
immensity  of  ocean  ;  the  colours  of  his  picture  of 
a  storm  are  so  correct,  that  it  would  seem  as  if,  in 
order  to  become  a  witness  of  its  prototype,  he  had 
caused  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  mast,  like  Joseph 
Vernet.     The  atmosphere,  of  a  similar  landscape, 
has  doubtless  imparted  to  his  graphic  touch  an 
equal  felicity  in  the  portraiture  of  the  passions. 
Not  but  that  the  greater  number  of  his  verses  is 
not  as  usual   consecrated  to  minute  details  and 
subtle  analysis  of  characters,  often  but  little  inte- 
resting.    His  gaiety  is  not  always  in  good  tone. 
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He  is  alternately  d^se  and  obscure,  through  his 
affected  precision  :  but  what  a  number  of  trait3  of 
refined  inmy,  of  smiling  and  agreeable  images,  of 
graceful  or  energetic  sentiments,  redeem  those 
defects  in  a  poem  of  considerable  length.     The 
Boratigh  is  divided  into  letters.     We  successively 
become  acquainted  with  the  vicar  and  curate  of  the 
place,  with  the  dissenter,  with  the  principal  electors 
.  and  candidates  of  an  election  day,  with  the  lawyers, 
respecting  whom  Mr.  Crabbe  has  not  consulted 
Mr.  Cottu,  with  the  physicians,  the  apothecaries, 
and,  in  the  sel&same  chapter,  with  the  quacks. 
In  another  gallery  figure  the  artizans,  the  strolling 
players,  the  amateur  artists,  the  publicans,  the 
governors  of  the  hospital,  and  the  overseers  of  the 
poor.  But  it  is  especially  of  the  latter  class  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  is  the  historian,  or  rather  the  biographer, 
in  the  poor  houses,  tlie  prisons,  and  the  schools. 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  poem,  Mr.  Crabbe 
has  published  a  series  of  poetic  tales,  which  might 
liave  been  incorporated  with  it  in  the  form  of  epi- 
-Bodes*  They  are  written  in  the  same  spirit,  though 
the  heroes  of  some  of  them  are  chosen  from  the 
middle  walk  of  life.  In  his  last  work,  the  Tales 
i>f  the  Hall,  the  author  introduces  his  readers  to 
elegant  society  ;  and  here  he  shews  himself  to  be 
as  profound  an  observer  of  human  nature  as  in  his 
delineations  of  more  homely  scenes.  The  tales  in 
the  volume  to  wliich  I  have  just  alluded,  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  simple  ;  but  in  many  instances 
they  display  originality  of  conception.  I  was 
particularly   pleased  with  the  one  entitled  the 
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Parting  Hour.  It  is  the  history  of  a  young 
couple  wlio  have  loved  each  other  firom  childhood^ 
but  whose  mutual  poverty  proves  an  obstacle  to 
thdr  union.  Allen  Booth,  the  lover,  leaves  his 
native  land  to  try  his  fortune  in  America  ;  but  he 
is  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  conveyed  to 
Mexico,  where  in  the  course  of  time  he  forgets 
his  Judith  and  marries  another.  However,  after 
the  lapse  of  forty  years  he  loses  his  wife,  and  3delds 
to  his  irresistible  desire  of  seeing  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  early  love. 
But  how  are  those  scenes  changed!  He  finds 
himself  a  stranger,  forgotten  or  unknown.  There 
is,  however,  an  aged  widow,  who^  hearing  of  his 
adventures,  expresses  a  wish  to  see  him.  This  is 
no  other  than  Judith,  who  has  never  ceased  to 
cherish  the  recollection  of  her  plighted  faith,  and 
who,  after  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  her 
lover  for  ten  years,  was  betrayed  into  an  unhappy 
marriage  by  a  false  report  of  his  death.  She  is 
now  a  widow,  and  her  children  are  scattered  about 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  two  lovers 
meet.  Neither  age  nor  sorrow  have  diminished 
their  affection  ;  and  both  listen  with  melancholy 
interest  to  the  recital  of  their  mutual  misfortunes. 
The  farewell  scene,  the  description  of  Allen's 
return,  and  the  history  of  his  adventures,  all  im- 
part a  degree  of  dramatic  interest  to  this  drama, 
and  it  leaves  a  feeling  of  delightful  melancholy  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Edward  Shore  is  an  equally  pleasing  little  poem. 
Edward  is  a  young  enthusiast,  whose  talents  afford 
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the  fairest  promise  ;  but  the  indecision  of  his 
opinions  and  conduct  proves  fatal  to  his  fortune  and 
his  happiness.  He  falls  in  love  with  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  young  female  ;  but  his  circum- 
stances prevent  him  from  cherishing  any  idea  of 
marriage.  He  therefore  withdraws  himself  from 
her  society,  and  becomes  an  inmate  in  the  house 
of  a  friend,  a  sort  of  philosopher,  who  has  recently 
married  a  wife  considerably  younger  than  himself. 
Relying  confidently  on  his  wife's  virtue,  and  on 
the  honour  of  his  young  friend,  he  leaves  them 
to  enjoy  each  other's  society,  and  to  walk  out 
together  by  moonlight,  while  he  retires  to  his 
favourite  studies. 

The  young  bride  soon  begins  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  her  husband  and  his  friend,  which 
unfortunately  happens  to  be  wholly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter,  who 


^— —  Wore  no  wig;  no  grisly  beard  was  seen  ; 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean.^ 


But  what  proves  most  fatal  to  the  husband  is 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  surprised  asleep. 
This  idea,  which  I  never  before  saw  expressed 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  is  thus  rendered  by  the 
poet. 

**  We  indeed  haye  heard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appeared  ; 
Tu  seen  in  infants  ;  there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  softenM  by  the  slumbering  mind  ; 
But  other  beauties»  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
Should  from.the  eye  of  keen  inspector^keep  : 
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The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  mirpriie. 

May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes  : 

Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes. 

And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes  ; 

So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 

Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  Edward  smiling  by/'  ' 

Like  Francisca  di  Rimini  and  Paul,  they  at 
length  yield  to  temptation.  The  husband,  faith- 
ful to  his  philosophy,  coolly  renounces  the  friend- 
ship of  Edward,  and  consigns  him  to  the  punish- 
ment of  his  own  conscience.  He  is,  however, 
cruelly  avenged.  All  Edward's  romantic  dreams 
speedily  vanish.  In  the  hope  of  diverting  away 
the  misery  of  remorse,  he  courts  the  society  of 
trivial  and  even  profligate  companions.  His  vir- 
tuous enthusiasm  forsakes  him,  and  he  wastes  his 
health  and  income  without  recovering  his  peace 
of  mind.  He  is  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  is 
released  by  an  unknown  benefactor  ;  and  he  soon 
learns  that  this  is  no  other  than  the  friend  whose 
confidence  he  repaid  by  treachery.  This  humil- 
iation completely  overwhelms  his  proud  spirit,  and 
he  loses  his  reason.  But  I  must  here  close  my 
letter,  for  T  find  that  an  analysis  of  Crabbe's  Tales 
of  the  Hall  would  lead  me  too  far.  In  this  work 
he  has  not  disdained  to  employ  what  I  believe  he 
has  himself  termed  the  artificial  ornaments  of 
poetry  ;  but  that  which  might  be  deemed  high 
colouring  in  the  writings  of  others  is  merely  sim- 
ple grace  in  the  poetry  of  Crabbe.  ^.ove,  that 
passion  which  the  poet  seemed  to  contemn  in  his 
early  lays,  has  frequently  lent  its  romantic  charm 
to.  the  more  recent  productions  of  his  muse,  and 
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the  reverend  pastor  occasionally  reminds  one  of 
Anacreon  binding  his  grey  hair  with  flowers. 

In  spite  of  the  animadversions  of  Hazlitt»  who 
is  the  Pasquin  of  contemporary  English  critics, 
and  notwithstanding  the  system  which  Crabbe 
himself  professed  in  the  prefaces  to  his  earhest 
productions,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  few 
poets  have  displayed  greater  brilliancy  of  imagin- 
ation. However,  his  writings,  like  those  of  all 
other  English  poets,  are  exceedingly  unequal. 


LETTER  LXIV. 

TO   M.   J.   B.   AUG.   SOULIE. 

Now  that  poetry  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  bards  and  druids,  a  language  of  the 
initiated — at  a  period  when  the  poetic  muse  actively 
participates  in  the  interests  of  society,  and  even  in 
politics,  a  poet  like  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  a  being 
apart,  who  addresses  himself  to  adepts  rather  than 
to  readers.  He  has,  like  Richardson,  had  the 
honour  of  being  recommended  from  the  pulpit, 
for  Mr.  Irving  has  recently  pronounced  an  elo* 
quent  eulogium  on  one  of  his  poems. 

I  know  not  whether  this  consecration  of  talent 
by  religion,  would,  to  an  ordinary  poet,  make 
amends  for  the  indifference  of  the  majority  of 
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readers,  and  the  periodical  ridicule  of  the  reviews  ; 
but  Wordsworth,  like  all  men  of  a  naturally  con-* 
templative  turn  of  mind,  writes  rather  for  himself 
than  for  the  public,  and  is  easily  consoled  for  the 
injustice  of  his  contemporaries.  A  genius  like 
his  feels  a  consciousness  of  its  own  power,  and  in 
obeying  the  impulses  of  that  genius,  the  poet 
finds  in  his  own  heart,  if  not  the  only  encourage- 
ment he  desires,  at  least  that  which  serves  to 
defend  him  against  the  piercing  shafts  of  raillery. 
A  rival  poet  unfortunately  joined  the  tribe  of 
critics,  who  make  the  philosophy  of  Wordsworth 
a  subject  of  ridicule.  Lord  Byron  contemplates 
nature  and  society  in  so  different  a  point  of  view, 
that  he  must  often  be  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  lake  poet  ;  but  it  was  not  generous  to  feign 
so  much  contempt  for  a  writer^  from  whom  he 
condescended  to  borrow  some  of  his  ideas. 
Wordsworth's  Evening  Sketches  undoubtedly  fur- 
nished the  groundwork  of  the  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold. 

Out  of  a  thousand  persons  who  read  Lord 
Byron,  there  are  ten  who  read  Wordsworth  ;  but 
out  of  these  ten,  there  are,  perhaps,  six  who  as- 
sign to  him  the  very  highest  rank  among  poets. 
In  England,  if  you  enquire  who  Wordsworth  is, 
you  will  be  answered  by  two  or  three  stanzas  of 
Dun  Juan,  in  which  he  is  denounced  as  a  fool  ; 
or  you  will,  perhaps,  be  told  that  he  Is  a  man  who 
once  held  a  situation  in  the  stamp  ofi^ce  ;  that 
about  thirty  years  ago,  he  published  some  ballads 
for  children  ;  that  he  has  since  produced  a  dull 
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poem,  the  hero  of  which  is  a  common  vagrant.- 
He  does  not  indite  verses  to  Chloris,  but  he  writes 
forty  sonnets  on  one  streamlet  ;  addresses  lines  to 
the  linnet,  the  red-breast,  the  lark,  the  cuckoo, 
the  daisy,  and  the  hawthorn  j  describes,  over  and 
over  again,  the  scenery  of  the  little  English  Switz- 
erland,  and  is  exceedingly  fond  of  speculating  on 
the  instinct  of  children  and  idiots. 

Yet  this  is  the  very  man  whom  Walter  Scott, 
Sou  they,  and  Coleridge,  extol  as  the  greatest  ge- 
nius of  modem  poetry.  Wordsworth  is  the  least 
popular  of  all  the  English  poets  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  excites  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm 
among  his  own  admirers* 

Wordswortli  is  at  the  head  of  the  Lctke  School^ 
which  includes  Southey,  Coleridge,  Wilson,  &c. 
and  is  so  called  because  all  the  poets  belonging  to 
it  either  reside,  or  have  resided,  near  the  lakes  of 
Westmoreland  or  Cumberland.  Though  united 
together  by  the  bonds  of  relationship  and  friend- 
ship, rather  than  by  the  doctrines  of  their  parti- 
cular poetic  theory,  yet  they  may,  nevertheless, 
be  regarded  as  the  members  of  a  sect 

I  have  already  alluded  to  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  in  which  that  publication  attempted 
to  establish  a  sort  of  literary  Catholicism,  by  set- 
ting up  a  claim  to  supremacy  and  infallibility. 
The  principles  of  the  lake  school  were  the  first 
heresy  proscribed  by  the  review,  which,  however, 
has  since  shewn  more  indulgence  for  the  princi- 
ples, without  abating  its  prejudice  against  the 
individuals  who  profess  them.     Sou  they,  who  is 
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one  of  the  contributors  to  the  QuaTterly  RevieWf 
has  occasionally  rendered  it  a  vehicle  for  the  de« 
fence  of  his  friends.  But  the  lakists  have  been 
highly  panegyrized  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine^ 
^hich  was  at  first  hostile  to  them.  Wilson  and 
Coleridge  are,  however,  now  concerned  in  the 
management  of  that  publication. 

In  politics,  (for  under  representative  govern- 
ments, even  poets  are  politicians)  the  lakists  are 
tones.  Republicanism  was,  however,  the  sin  of 
their  youth,  and  they  still  retain  more  liberal  ideas 
than  the  whigs  are  willing  to  give  them  credit  for. 
The  year  89  awakened  their  enthusiasm,  but  93 
undeceived  them,  and  in  their  despair,  South  ey, 
Coleridge,  and  Lovel,  were  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  to  found  a  free  colony  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susqueannah,  in  the  United  States.  But  since 
then,  Coleridge  has  become  a  ministerial  writer, 
and  Southey  has  been  made  poet  laureate. 

The  poets  of  the  lake  school  reserve  all  their 
admiration  for  the  authors  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
and  find  nothing  but  a  void  in  English  literature 
from  the  time  of  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  up 
to  Cowper.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  collec- 
tion of  the  old  ballads  of  Bishop  Percy  has  had  a 
tendency  to  restore  the  genuine  taste  for  poetry  in 
England.  To  this  almost  exclusive  admiration  for 
the  literature  of  old  times,  they  combine  an  abso- 
lute passion  for  metaphysics. 

They  afiect  also  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  hearts 
of  aU  are  susceptible,  except^  as  they  pretend» 
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those  of  the  great  mass  of  poets,  who,  blinded  hj 
false  systems,  discover  only  conventional  charms 
in  the  finest  natural  scenery.  Amidst  silence  and 
solitude,  on  the  bosom  of  lakes,  or  in  shady 
groves,  their  souls  seem  to  mingle  with  the  univer- 
sal spirit  of  nature  ;  they  feel  an  invisible  and 
ineffable  influence,  which  exalts,  delights,  and 
purifies  them.  There  is  a  mysticism  in  their  feel- 
ings which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Pantheism 
of  Pythagoras.  For  this  reason  the  lake  poets  are 
called  the  Quakers  and  Methodists  of  English 
poetry.  Every  object  of  nature  to  them  presents 
the  varied  expression  of  an  intellectual  power,  aad 
they  attribute  not  only  a  physical,  but  a  moral 
existence  to  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  to  the 
grandest  object  in  the  creation.  They  regard  the 
ocean  as  endowed  with  feelings  and  passions  ; 
the  moon  has  her  caprices;  comets,  stars,  and 
cloudy,  are  governed  by  internal  impulses.  Cole- 
ridge, however,  since  he  has  become  more  exclu- 
sively philosophic,  seems  to  have  forsaken  this  fan- 
ciful theory.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  refute  in 
his  autobiography  one  of  the  poetic  ideas  of  Words- 
worth and  Wilson,  who  suppose  that  the  Deity 
delights  in  communing  with  the  pure  spirit  of 
childhood. 

The  lake  poets  all  agree  in  elevating  the  do- 
mestic virtues  and  amiable  affections  above  bril- 
liant  and  dangerous  heroism.  From  them  the 
mother,  the  daughter,  the  wife,  and  the  sister,  re- 
ceive an  hqmage  as  pure  as  the  charm  they  diffuse 
over  society.  They  would  have  the  muse  of  moral 
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poetry  invoked  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
like  the  voice  of  a  sister  or  a  friend  calling  us  back 
to  the  innocent  pleasures  of  infancy  and  home. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  the  lake  school,  Words- 
worth comes  nearest  the  idea  which  the  ima- 
gination loves  to  form  of  an  inspired  poet  ;  he 
has  carried  poetry  back  to  its  origin,  and  to  him 
it  is  a  system  of  religion  ;  he  has,  as  it  were, 
obtained  new  revelations  concerning  the  destiny 
of  man.  His  contemplative  soul  has  continually 
been  occupied  with  the  necessity  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion. He  is  the  inventor  of  a  sort  of  Christian  pla- 
tonism,  founded  on  the  moral  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  shows  us  the  moral  imprint  of  the  finger 
of  God  on  the  humblest  object  of  the  creation, 
and  endeavours  to  lead  man  to  a  sense  of  his  dig- 
i^îty,  by  associating  him  with  the  idea  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Though  he  does  not  always  carry  us  along 
with  faim  into  the  elevated  sphere  of  his  abstractions, 
there  is  nothing  offensive  in  bis  superiority.  He  hum- 
bles himself  with  us  before  the  majesty  of  God  and 
the  magnificence  or  mysteries  of  his  works  ;  and 
the  feelings  of  the  man  are  not  annihilated  by  the 
high  speculations  of  the  philosopher.  But  the  de- 
velopement  of  his  sublime  theories  must  be  looked 
for  in  his  grand  poem  of  "  The  Excwrsian.^'  This 
work  is  distinguished  by  so  calm  a  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy, and  such  a  tone  of  solemn  simplicity,  that 
to  be  properly  enjoyed,  it  must  be  perused  in  a 
particular  disposition  of  mind.  It  requires  that  con- 
centration of  the  soul,  that  pious  inspiration  which 
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is  indispensable  to  appreciate  the  sublimity  of  a 
gloomy  forest^  or  the  solitude  of  a  vast  Grothic 
cathedral^  feebly  lighted  by  the  glimmering  rays 
which  penetrate  its  long  painted  windows. 

The  poem  entitled  "  The  Excurnon^'^  though 
forming  in  itself  a  whole,  is  only  a  detached  por- 
tion of  an  extensive  work  on  Man^  Nature^  and 
Society^  on  which  Wordsworth  had  been  long 
engaged,  and  to  which  his  smaller  publications  are 
subordinate.  i    - 

The  poem  commences  by  introducing  the  reader 
to  an  old  Scotchman,  whom  the  author  has  known 
from  his  earliest  youth.  The  old  man,  though  of 
humble  birth,  has  received  the  elements  of  a  solid 
education  and  has  above  all  imbibed  principles  of 
the  strictest  piety,  thanks  to  his  father-in-law^  who 
was  the  minister  and  school-master  of  his  village. 
Bom  among  the  hills  of  Athol,  where  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  tend  his  flocks,  he  acquired 
early  in  life  a  meditative  and  poetic  character. 
Religious  books  also  exercised  their  influence  on 
his  youthful  imagination.  On  attaining  his 
eighteenth  year,  that  secret  voice  which  impels 
the  inhabitant  of  Savoy  and  of  Switzerland  to  de- 
sert his  native  mountains,  wliispered  in  the  ear 
of  the  young  Scotchman,  and  restless  activity 
urged  him  to  enter  on  a  wandering  life,  and  he 
follows  the  trade  of  a  pedlar. 

Far  from  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  he  applies 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  character  of  man^  his 
manners,  passions,   pleasures,  and  in  particular 
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those  feelings  which»  forming  as  it  were^  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  heart,  are  preserved  under  the 
simple  forms  of  rural  life^  and  are  expressed  in 
the  laf^guage  of  ingenuousness.  At  the  approach 
of  old  age,  he  relinquishes  his  trade  ;  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  of  social  man,  com- 
bined with  that  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  which  his  long  and  solitary  journeys  tended 
to  cherish,  have  made  of  him  a  moralist,  professing 
a  system  founded  on  his  own  experience,  and  em- 
ploying the  eloquent  and  simple  language  of  nature 
and  truth. 

He  leads  the  poet  to  the  dwelling  of  a  hermit, 
whom  he  is  desirous  of  reconciling  with  providence, 
and  who  is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  sceptic 
reading  Voltaire  oftener  than  his  Bible.  He  had 
formerly  been  happy  in  the  society  of  a  beloved 
wife  and  two  children  ;  their  death,  however,  left 
an  irreparable  void  in  his  heart,  and  for  a  time  he 
became  a  victim  to  despair.  But  he  was  once 
more  allured  to  the  scene  of  active  life,  by  the 
dreams  of  liberty  excited  by  the  French  revolution, 
theprinciples  of  which  he  enthusiastically  embraced. 
Disappointed  in  his  hopes  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
he  despaired  of  man  in  general.  His  religious  faith 
was  shaken;  he  even  renounced  the  memory  of 
those  whom  he  had  followed  weeping  to  the  grave. 
Yet  this  is  occasionaUy  the  source  of  his  remorse. 

The  pedlar  opposes  the  melancholy  ideas  of  the 
hermit,  and  calls  to  his  aid  the  experience  of  a  vil- 
lage clergyman,  who  is  the  fourth  actor  in  this 
philosophic  drama. 
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The  sublime  conversations  of  these  four  cha- 
racters produce  a  stronger  impressioni  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  held  amidst  the  most 
picturesque  scenery,  to  which  the  attention  is  fre- 
quently directed  by  descriptive  allusions.  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  system  to  which  I  have  already  ad* 
verted,  the  lake,  the  torrent^  and  the  mountain, 
have  each  their  language,  and  nothing  in  nature  is 
insensible  ;  whatever  is  visible,  whatever  is  en- 
dowed with  motion  or  voice,  presents  not  merely 
obscure  symbols,  or  fantastic  emblems,  but  real 
revelations.  The  humming  of  a  shell  announces 
the  mysterious  alliance  of  its  inhabitant  with  the 
roaring  ocean.  An  echo  sometimes  fumbhes  an 
image  of  the  harmony  of  the  two  worlds,  and 
sometimes  a  corresponding  idea  is  produced  by 
the  sight  of  a  shadow,  and  the  body  whose  form  it 
repeats. 

The  fourth  book  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  exalted  morality,  profound  views,  and  poetic 
applications.  It  developes  the  other  principle  of 
the  lakists^  namely,  that  the  pride  of  human 
judgment  should  be  humbled,  in  order  to  restore 
to  the  imagination  and  the  affections  that  sway 
of  which  modem  philosophy  would  deprive  them. 

The  history  of  the  spiritualism  which  was  con- 
cealed under  the  idolatry  of  the  Greeks,  introduces 
a  most  poetic  description  of  the  remains  of  pagan- 
ism ;  but  an  objection  from  the  hermit  leads  the 
philosopher  to  a  defence  of  his  Christian  orthodoxy. 
The  village  pastor  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
fiflh  book,  and,  at  the  gate  of  the  church-yard. 
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justifies  providence  against  despair.  The  remarks 
of  the  poet's  venerable  friend  frequently  remind 
tfie  reader  of  the  famous  address  of  the  old  man 
of  the  Isle  of  France  to  Paul,  to  console  him  for 
the  loss  of  Virginia.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
when  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  consulted  his  friends 
ofi  the  subject  of  his  master-piece,  posterity  was 
near  being  deprived  of  it  through  the  unfavourable 
impression  it  produced  on  those  who  first  perused 
it.  Wordsworth  has  not  yet  lived,  like  St.  Pierre, 
to  be  revenged  of  his  scornful  judges. 

The  pastor  is  requested  to  bring  forward,  in 
support  of  the  moral  system  he  has  defended,  some 
episodes  from  country  life.  He  chooses  for  his 
text  the  modest  virtues,  and  the  faults  of  those 
whom  he  has  himself  laid  beneath  the  turf. 

It  would  injure  the  effect  of  these  portraits  to 
draw  them  singly  from  their  frames  ;  but  I  cannot 
pass  over,  unnoticed,  the  ingenious  anecdote  of 
the  two  men  of  opposite  opinions,  who  are  thrown 
together  by  accident,  and  to  whom  contradiction 
becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  This  episode  bears 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  Cowper,  and  even  to 
Crabbe's  tales.  One  of  the  two  friends  is  a  whig, 
who  having  spent  a  handsome  fortune  in  electioneer- 
ing struggles,  retires,  under  an  assumed  name,  to  a 
village  in  the  Highlands,  where  a  Scottish  laird, 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  Stuarts,  seeks  an 
asylum  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  These  two 
men,  though  they  make  not  the  least  concession 
on  either  side,  yet  by  the  very  habit  of  seeing,  meet- 
ing, and  contradicting  each  other,  become  such 
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inseparable  friends,  as  to  wish  at  their  death  to  be 
laid  in  the  same  grave  together. 

Among  the  pathetic  episodes,  EUerty  the  cottage 
in}  ruinSj  and  the  confessions  of  the  hermit^  are 
the  most  affecting. 

The  development  of  the  author's  principles, 
together  with  these  episodes,  give  to  the  work 
rather  a  didactic  than  a  dramatic  character.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  surprising  if  some  common- 
places did  not  slip  in,  feebly  disguised  under  the 
pomp  of  verse.  The  reader  may  occasionally 
regret  the  absence  of  the  impassioned  energy  of 
Byron,  the  spirit  and  the  action  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  this 
great  poem  forms,  on  the  whole,  an  eloquent  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  philosophy  worthy  of 
a  Christian  Plato. 

But,   to  return  to  the  earlier  productions  of 
Wordsworth.     If  sublimity  of  expression  and  ele- 
vated views  be  the  distinguishing  features  of  The 
Excursion^  his  lyric  ballads  are  sometimes  written 
with  a  degree  of  simplicity  almost  bordering  on 
affectation.     Here  Mr.  Wordsworth's  critics  have 
found  ample  scope  to  accuse  him  of  mawkish  sen- 
timentality.     His    admirers,   however,   maintain 
that,  in  spite  of  some  inconsiderable  defects,  this 
series  of  little  poems  was  the  development  of  his 
principal  object  ;  the  analysis  of  the  real  feelings 
of  man, — of  man  considered  independently  of  the 
conventional  forms  of  society,  from  the  first  dawn 
of  childhood  to  the  hopes  and  recollections  of  old 
age.    Inequality  of  style,  that  is  to  say,  a  mixture 
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of  the  solemn  and  the  vulgar,  long  commentaries 
on  trifling  events,  prolixity  and  idle  repetitions, 
overcharged  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  misplaced 
emphasis  of  expression,  are  the  defects  of  Words- 
worth's detached  poems;  but  their  redeeming 
qualities  are  numerous.  The  grace  and  beauty 
of  a  poetic  diction,  resembling  that  of  primitive 
nations,  the  depth  and  originality  of  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  the  truth  of  the  images  borrowed 
from  nature,  lively  sensibility,  and  an  imagina* 
tion  which  often  elevates  the  most  common-place 
subject  : — ^these  are  the  qualities  which  make  the 
reader  forget  all  the  defects  .which  criticism  has 
so  eagerly  discovered  in  the  lake  poet 

ITie  great  charm  of  Wordsworth's  poems  is 
that  they  in  some  degree  regenerate  the  heart, 
restoring  to  it  all  the  freshness  of  its  primitive 
sensations,  and  the  independence  of  that  age,  when 
the  acquisition  of  each  new  idea  was  a  conquest 
which  made  it  beat  with  joy,  and  when  we  were 
yet  free  from  the  common-place  restraints  imposed 
by  the  world,  in  morality  as  well  as  poetry. 
-  Wordsworth  himself  indicates,  by  the  classifica* 
tion  of  his  different  poems,  that  his  works  are  a 
poetic  analysis  of  the  feelings  which  external  ob- 
jects and  an  interchange  of  thoughts  or  affections 
awaken  in  the  heart  and  the  understanding  of 
childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  He 
brings  us  back  to  our  most  trivial  sensations  ;  but 
he  gives  at  the  same  time  a  meaning  and  a  voice 
to  those  sublime,  though  sometimes  obscure,  aspi- 
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rations  which  the  wonders  of  the  creation  awaken 
in  the  least  poetic  mind. 

The  poet  himself  informs  us  that  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  ballads,  his  object  was  to  select  event» 
and  situations  from  common  life,  and  to  describe 
them  with  simplicity,  at  the  same  time  heightening 
their  colouring  whenever  the  subject  presented  itself 
to  his  mind  under  an  unusual  form.  But  what  he 
particularly  proposed  was  to  give  to  those  events 
and  situations  a  totally  novel  interest,  by  develop- 
ing in  them  the  primordial  laws  of  our  nature,  and 
by  that  inexhausl^ible  resource  of  the  imagination 
which  rhetoricians  call  the  association  of  ideas. 

The  simplicity  of  rustic  life  was  preferred  for 
several  reasons — first,  because  in  common  life 
the  natural  passions  of  the  heart  are  less  frequendy 
perverted,  are  less  constrained,  and  are  expressed 
with  greater  freedom  and  unreservedness  ; — 
secondly,  the  elementary  sensations,  on  account  of 
their  great  simplicity,  may  be  more  clearly  perceiv- 
ed ; — ^thirdly,  the  manners  of  common  life  spring 
from  those  elementary  sensations,  and  are  less  easily 
modified  or  changed  ; — ^and  finally,  the  passions 
are  there  associated  with  the  permanent  forms  of 
nature.  The  language  of  rural  life,  purified  of 
its  grossness,  was  therefore  adopted  by  the  poet, 
because  the  men  by  whom  it  is  spoken  are  con- 
tinually communicating  with  the  objects  whence 
the  most  poetic  imagery  is  derived,  and  because 
their  rank  in  society,  as  well  as  the  narrow  and 
unvaried  circle  of  their  intercourse  with  mankind. 
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removes  them  from  the  influence  of  social  vanities, 
and  they  express  their  sentiments  and  ideas  in  a 
natural  and  unstudied  manner.  *'  Accordingly/' 
says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  '*  such  a  language,  arising 
out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings, 
is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more  philosophical 
language  than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted 
for  it  by  poets,  who  think  that  they  are  conferring 
honour  upon  themselves  and  their  art,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  separate  themselves  from  the  sjrmpa? 
thies  of  men,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious habits  of  expression,  in  order  to  furnish  food 
for  fickle  tastes,  and  fickle  appetites,  of  their  own 
creation." 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  detailed  expia-* 
nation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  new  language 
which  Wordsworth  has  undertaken  to  subject  to  the 
laws  of  rhythm.  I  shall  not  commence  a  philologi- 
cal discussion,  which  would  not  perhaps  be  altoge* 
ther  favourable  to  the  lake  poets,  because,  like  all 
men  of  genius,  who  make  themselves  the  slaves  of  a 
system,  Wordsworth  frequently  excites  the  highest 
admiration  when  he  departs  from  that  system.  I 
believe  I  have  already  made  the  same  observation 
with  r^ard  to  Mr.  Crabbe.  I  am  content  to  ad- 
mire Wordsworth^s  talent  for  observing  and  de- 
lineating the  various  workings  of  the  mind,  when 
it  is  agitated,  as  he  himself  observes,  by  the  noble 
and  unsophisticated  affections  of  our  nature.  In  this 
manner  he  has  analysed  maternal  affetction  in 
several  of  its  most  difficult  shades }  he  has  painted 
the  last  conflict  of  instinct  with  death,  and  has 
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exhibited  all  the  pure  moral  of  fraternal  love. 
But  what  above  all  distinguishes  Wordsworth's 
poetry  is,  that  the  sentiment  developed  gives  im- 
portance to  the  action  and  the  situation, — while, 
as  he  himself  very  justly  remarks,  in  tlie  writings 
of  other  poets,  the  actions  and  situations  con- 
fer importance  on  the  sentiment.  To  afford  you 
an  idea  of  Wordsworth's  talent  in  this  style  of 
composition,  I  transcribe  the  following  stanzas^ 
prefixing  a  few  lines  explanatory  of  their  subject. 

During  the  emigration  of  the  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians,  if  one  of  the  party  should 
happen  to  fall  ill,  or  be  unable  to  endure  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey^  he  is  left  behind  with  some 
deer  skins,  for  covering,  some  provisions,  water, 
and  a  supply  of  wood  for  kindling  a  fire.  He  is 
informed  of  the  track  which  the  tribe  intend  to 
follow,  and  if  he  do  not  overtake  them,  or  fall  in 
with  some  other  wandering  tribe,  he  must  perish 
in  the  desert  Women  are  frequently  abandoned 
in  this  manner  ;  and  the  following  lines  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lamentations  of  one  of  these  un- 
happy beings.  On  awaking  from  a  sleep,  which 
has  been  disturbed  by  dreams  of  death,  she  shud- 
ders at  the  melancholy  solitude  of  her  last  hour. 
She  at  first  invokes  a  speedy  release  to  her  misery  ; 
but  the  recollection  of  her  child  forces  her  to 
acknowledge  that  life  would  still  be  dear  to  her.^ 
X  begin  with  the  third  stanza. 

^  Alas  !  ye  might  have  dragged  me  on 
Another  day,  a  single  one  ! 
Too  toon  I  yielded  to  despair; 
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Wby  did  y<m  listen  lo  my  prayer? 

When  ye  were  gone  my  limb»  were  ttroi^gOT; 

And  oh  how  grievously  I  rue. 

That,  afterwards,  a  little  longer. 

My  fiiends,  I  did  not  f<dIow  you  1 

For  strong  and  without  pain  I  lay. 

My  fiiends  when  ye  were  gone  away. 

^  My  child  I  they  gave  thee  to  another, 
A  woman  who  was  not  thy  mother. 
When  from  my  arms  my  babe  they  took. 
On  me  how  strangely  did  be  look  ! 
Through  his  whole  body  somethmg  ran  ; 
A  most  strange  working  did  I  see  ; 
'  —  As  if  he  strove  to  be  a  man, 
Tliat  he  might  puU  the  sledge  for  me. 
And  then  he  stretched  his  arms,  how  wild  I 
Oh  mercy  I  like  a  helpless  child. 

^  My  little  joy  !  my  little  pride  I 
In  two  days  more  I  must  have  died. 
Then  do  not  weep  and  grieve  for  me  ; 
I  feel  I  must  have  died  with  thee. 
Oh  wind,  that  o'er  my  head  art  flying 
The  way  my  friends  their  course  did  bend , 
I  should  not  feel  the  pain  of  dyings 
Could  I  with  thee  a  message  send  1 
Too  soon,  my  friends,  ye  went  away. 
For  I  had  many  things  to  say. 

**  m  follow  you  across  the  snow; 
Ye  travel  heavfly  and  slow; 
In  spite  of  all  my  weary  pain, 
rU  look  upon  your  tents  again. 
—My  fire  is  dead,  and  snowy  white 
The  water  which  beside  it  stood  ;    , 
The  wolf  has  come  to  me  to-night, 
And  he  has  stolen  away  my  food* 
For  ever  left  alone  am  I, 
Then  wherefore  should  I  f w  to  die  ?*' 

Wordsworth  has  also  written  another  touching 
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complaint  of  a  poor  emigrant  Frenchwoman,  who 
being  separated  from  her  child,  endeavours  to 
cheat  her  maternal  sorrow  by  caressing  the  off- 
spring of  another. 

The  Female  Vagrant  is  the  pathetic  history  of  a 
family  reduced  to  misery.  How  charming  are 
the  regrets  expressed  by  the  poor  woman  at  the 
recollection  of  the  scenes  of  her  childhood  !  And 
in  the  little  poem  entitled  Resolution  and  Independ- 
ence, how  ably  has  the  author  pourtrayed  the 
natural,  but  often  inexplicable  transition,  from 
enthusiasm  to  gloomy  reverie  ! 

Many  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  present  grand 
images  inspired  by  the  events  of  the  age,  and  are 
by  turns  prophetic  visions  of  the  future,  and 
sublime  commentaries  on  the  past.  I  select  the 
following  from  among  the  Sonnets  on  Liberty,  and 
the  Sonnets  to  Buonaparte. 

ON  THE  BXTOrCTIOlf  Ot  TMB  TSKBTIAH  mSFOmC* 

^  Once  did  she  hold  the  goi^geous  east  in  fee  ; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west  :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  bbth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  libert^f. 
She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  TÎolate; 
And  when  she  took  unto  hendf  a  mate 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fiide. 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay. 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day  : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  ahode 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  paas'd  away.** 
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But  if  you  would  hoe  Wordsworth,  without 
ceasing  to  (ufmire  him,  I  advise  you  to  read  the 
pastoral  of  Michael^  the  history  of  poor  Ruth^ 
(which  reminds  one  of  Sterne's  Maria),  the  ballad 
of  Hart  leap  well,  the  reveries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  the  Brothers,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
history  of  a  man  who  gains  his  livelihood  by 
catching  leeches.     I  dare  say  you  will  smile  at 
these  titles,  which  are  certainly  not  of  a  very  epic 
character;  and  I  will  not  therefore  recommend 
you  to  peruse  the  Waggoner,  or  Peter  Bell,  which 
latter  is  the  hero  of  the  poem  only  on  the  title- 
page,  for  the  principal  character  is  an  ass,  the 
animal  which  Homer  did  not  despise,  and  which 
Buffon  and    Delille  have  celebrated  in    verse. 
Wordsworth,  however,  has  been  the  first  to  create 
a  philosophic  ass.    I  will  not  multiply  extracts, 
which  would  be  only  mutilating  the  productions 
of  the  poet,  who  himself  declares,  that  all  his  works 
are  connected  one  with  another.     Critics  who  are 
so  fond  of  quoting,  remind  me  of  Harlequin  in 
one  of  our  pantomimes,  who  when  he  wanted  to 
seQ  his  house,  took  out  a  few  of  the  bricks  to  shew 
as  a  specimen  of  its  quality. 

Wordsworth  himself  acknowledges  that  his 
associcUions  have  sometimes  been  particular  rather 
thaa  general  ;  that  he  has  consequentiy  given  to 
certain  objects  a  false  degree  of  importance^  and  ^ 
treated  subjects  beneath  the  dignity  of  poetry. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
often  found  a  whole  world  of  new  sensations  in 
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those  subjects  which  are  usually  deemed  beneath 
the  dignity  of  poetry,  as  for  example  in  the  Frasier 
of  Bernardin  de  St,  Pierre.  The  least  phenomena 
of  the  creation  present  mysterious  harmonies  which 
are  fertile  in  great  results*  The  sublime  revela- 
tion of  God,  or  if  you  will,  of  nature  personified, 
is  poetically  manifested  in  a  thousand  subjects 
which  have  been  hitherto  neglected  by  poets,  and 
which  Wordsworth  has  analysed  in  a  grand  and 
original  way.  When  the  Lord  appears  to  EUjah, 
in  the  Ilrst  Book  of  Kings,  it  is  not  the  strong 
wind,  nor  the  earthquake,  nor  the  fire^  but  a  gentle 
breath  of  air  that  fills  the  prophet  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence. 

^*  And  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great 
and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  broke  in 
pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  wind  ;  and  after  the  wind  came  an 
earthquake. 

^<  And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire  ;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  fire  ;  and  after  the  fire  a  still 
small  voice. 

**  And  it  was  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  he 
wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle." 

Adieu  ! 
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LETTER  LXV. 


TO   M.    ALPH.   DE   LA   MARTINE. 

Mr*  Wordsworth  may,  in  some  respects,  be 
compared  to  Jaques,  in  A$  You  Like  It  ;  but  in 
regard  to  reveries,  his  friend,  J,  Taylor  Coleridge, 
leaves  far  behind  him  Shakspeare's  contemplative 
philosopher,  who,  however,  has  the  advantage  of 
never  having  been  a  ministerial  journalist.* 

«  Ffom  morn  to  night  I  am  m]f«e]f  a  dfeamer» 
And  slight  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood/'     Z 

says  one  of  the  characters  in  his  metaphysical  tra- 
gedy. It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  Coleridge  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  greatest  of  modern  poets,  if  he 
were  not  the  most  indolent.  He  is  an  extraordi- 
nary dreamer,  and  all  his  poetry  seems  to  be  com- 
posed in  his  sleep.  Kubla-Khan,  one  of  his  day 
dreams,  is  preceded  by  a  little  preface,  in  which 
he  states,  that  while  engaged  in  transcribing  his 
poem»  he  was  called  away  on  business,  and  that. 


*  Ftofaapi  Coleridge's  best  yeneiare  those  which  are  dated  from  the 

of  hit  political  independence  : 

^  Not  7!>t  enslayed,  not  wholly  free» 

O  Albion  !"  &c  Sec 

Oiemthe  Year  1796. 

TOL.  11.  1 
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on  his  return  home,  he  was  unable  to  catch  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  ;  consequently,  the  story  is 
but  half  told.  He  offers  no  better  apology  for 
all  the  unfinished  fragments  contained  in  his  poetic 
collections,  entitled,  SyUUne  Leaves. 

Every  one  of  Coleridge's  productions  has  been 
left  incomplete,  through  mere  indolence.  It  un- 
fortunately happened^  that  while  he  attended  the 
German  universities»  his  enthusiastic  imagination 
imbibed  the  contagiou  of  that  philosophic  and  re^ 
ligious  mysticism,  which,  like  a  cloud,  envelopes 
the  greater  portion  of  his  writings,  and  often 
renders  the  brilliant  flashes  of  his  genius  less  vivid 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  This  obscurity  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  his  prose.  Coleridge  is 
said  to  be  the  only  man  who  has  thoroughly  un- 
derstood Kant  and  Fichtè;  but,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  that  advantage  should  sometimes 
have  the  effect  o£  rendering  his  own  writings  un- 
intelligible. Madame  de  Staël,  while  she  has  ex- 
plained Kant,  according  to  her  own  ideas,  has^  at 
least,  written  in  a  way  to  be  understood;  but 
Coleridge  seems  only  to  have  added  the  impene- 
trable veil  of  his  own  theories  to  those  of  the  Ger- 
man philosopher. 

Coleridge's  reputation  long  rested  on  the  hopes 
excited  by  his  youthful  genius,  or  on  the  exagge- 
rated praises  bestowed  by  his  admirers  on  certain 
poems,  which,  it  was  affirmed,  would  astonish  the 
world,  but  which,  eventually,  proved  to  be  mere 
abortions.  He  is  now  praised,  not  for  what  he 
will  do,  but  for  what  he  might  do.     He  has,  how- 
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ever,  now  in  his  portfolioi  a  work  on  which  high 
expectations  are  founded.  This  is,  his  Lectures 
on  Shakspeare.  Those  who  have  read  them,  speak 
with  contempt  of  Schlegel's  lectures.  Coleridge, 
it  appears,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tlie 
charm  of  extempore  composition,  and  even  his 
ordinary  conversation  displays  beautiful  effusions 
of  eloquence.  He  should  always  have  a  short- 
hand writer  at  his  side,  to  note  down  his  brilliant 

inspirations.      Henry  B has  had  the  good 

fortune  to  hear  Coleridge  preach  (for  he  has  tra- 
velled as  a  missionary),  deliver  lectures  on  poetry 
and  political  prophecies,  and,  in  fine,  he  has  been 
happy  enough  to  hear  him  in  familiar  conversa* 

I  tion.     Coleridge  had,  at  one  time,  a  sort  of  dis- 

ciple,  who,   unfortunately,  was  not    a   Boswell. 

I  Instead  of  the  active  admiration  of  Johnson's  bio- 

grapher, John  Chester  could  only  listen  to  his 
master  and  give  him  verbal  assurances  of  ecstacy. 
I  subjoin  a  quotation  from  another  of  his  admirers. 
Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I  concur  in  the  comparison 
between  Madame  Catalani's  singing  and  Coleridge's 
eloquence.  I  never  saw  Catalani  but  once,  and  on 
that  occasion,  though  a  prince  sent  his  amoassador 
•to  invite  her  to  sing,  I  regret  to  say,  that  she  re- 
peated in  simple  prose^  the  following  line  from  one 
of  our  cofoic  operas. 

^  Non,  noD,  je  ne  veux  pas  chanter.*'  * 

*  This  happened  at  a  splendid  ball  given  by  the  French  ambassador» 
at  whieh  all  the  principal  English  nobility  were  assembled.    The  ball 
grren  in  honour  of  Àe  Piîaee  and  Princess  of  Denmark. 

I2 
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I  should  not,  probably,  be  able  to  console  my- 
self for  this  disappointment,  but  that  I  have  since 
heard  the  air  which  Catalani  was  requested  to  sing, 
executed  by  the  divine  voice  of  Mainville  Fodor. 
But  now  for  my  quotation  : 

"  /  hax)e  heard  Coleridge  speak,  and  when  a 
person  has  enjoyed  that  happiness,  it  seems  here 
to  be  an  understood  thing,  that  he  may  be  as  en- 
thusiastic as  he  pleases  in  his  admiration  of  Cole- 
ridge's genius,  without  being  accused  of  extrava- 
gance. In  fact,  the  first  evening  passed  in  com- 
pany with  Coleridge,  if  he  be  in  a  humour  for 
talking,  (and  when  is  he  not  so  ?)  forms  an  epoch 
in  a  man's  life.  For  my  part,  I  had  no  idea  of 
what  is  called  the  natural  gift  of  eloquence,  before 
I  was  present  at  that  extraordinary  spectacle,  for 
it  is  literally  a  spectacle.  You  cannot  speak 
yourself,  or  hear  any  one  else  speak.  Where 
Coleridge  is,  all  conversation  is  suspended.  You 
listen  to  him,  and  to  no  other,  and  you  can  wish 
for  nothing  more. 

**  No  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  his 
written  and  his  spoken  prose.  If  what  he  says  in 
the  course  of  one  evening  could  be  noted  down, 
it  would  surpass  all  the  prose  he  has  ever  pub- 
lished, whether  considered  ^ith  respect  to  depth 
of  ideas,  happy  images  and  allusions,  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  or  richness,  purity,  and  ele- 
gance of  diction.  His  conversation  is  as  extraor- 
dinary as  the  game  of  chess  played  by  the  auto- 
maton which  was  exhibited  some  years  ago  in 
Paris.    You  sit  mute  and  motionless  with  admira- 
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tion  and  surprise.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  em« 
barrass  him  or  put  him  out.  One  might  almost 
say,  that  he  is,  like  the  automaton,  wound  up  by 
a  spring,  and  must  go  on  to  the  end.  But 
when  will  be  the  end  ?  That  no  one  can  guess  j 
and  thus  the  spectators  often  rise  and  go  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  game,  not  being  able  to  foresee  when 
it  may  come  to  a  close.  Coleridge,  too,  like  the  au- 
tomaton, always  wins.  I  have  heard,  that  he  never 
allowed  any  one  to  gain  the  slightest  advantage 
over  him.  In  fact,  were  it  not  evident  that  he 
feels  all  he  says,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is 
speaking,  he  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
machinery,  which  speaks  and  speaks  on,  because 
it  cannot  do  otherwise. 

**  But,  perhaps,  Coleridge's  eloquence  may  more 
justly  be  compared  to  Catalani's  singing.  It  is  as 
rich,  as  brilliant,  as  dazzling,  as  inexhaustible. 
Catalani  cannot  be  followed  by  the  performers  in 
the  orchestra,  whose  business  it  is  to  accompany 
her  and  to  fill  up  the  pauses  of  her  song  ;  and 
Coleridge's  conversation  may,  perhaps,  be  full  of 
mistakes  and  solecisms.  But  what  matters  that  ? 
Who  could  detect  false  intonation  in  the  sing- 
ing of  Catalani,  or  solecisms  in  the  eloquence 
of  Coleridge  ?  Perhaps  the  magical  charm  of  both 
the  singer  and  the  speaker,  consists  in  the  air  of 
sincere  feeling  which  accompanies  every  syllable 
they  utter  ;  and  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
on  the  heavenly,  though  somewhat  vague  smile 
that  plays  upon  their  lips.  However^  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  in  listening  to  them,  one  is  ia* 
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ctined  to  be  very  soon  scUi^d  if  not  éotiated* 
Tbey  surprise  and  delight  for  a  time  ;  but  they 
are  too  much  above  our  understanding;  they, 
perhaps,  touch  our  self-love  too  nearly  to  produce 
any  lasting  sympathy.  Their  exquisite  simplicity, 
and  the  air  of  perfect  good-nature  and  sincerity 
impressed  on  their  countenances,  are  the  charms 
which  have  rendered  them  so  long  supportable.'' — 
(Soligny's  Letters.)  * 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  Coleridge's 
poetry,  is,  that  its  simplicity  and  ease  are  admir- 
ably blended  with  great  richness  of  expression, 
and  with  continual  harmony  and  elegance.  Even 
the  faulty  metre  of  his  verses  seems  to  be  calcu- 
lated. It  is  music  in  which  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion are  violated,  but  which  is,  nevertheless^ 
perfectly  appropriate  to  the  sentiment  it  is  in- 
tended to  express.  There  is  something  very  fan- 
tastic in  Coleridge's  rhythm,  when  his  subjects  are 
borrowed  from  the  phantasmagoria  of  his  own 
dreams.  His  philosophic  fragments  have  not  ihe 
solemn  and  somewhat  monotonous  tone  of  Words- 
worth ;  they  present  the  energy  of  Milton,  and 
the  beauty  of  Shakspeare*  The  reveries  of  love 
are,  in  Coleridge'^  verses,  described  with  capti- 
vating melancholy  and  simplicity^  Few  writers, 
have  better  understood  the  delicacy  of  that  pa«- 

•  The  companion  of  the  automaton  and  Catalan!,  will,  I  dare  »y,  be 
thought  in  very  bad  taste;  but  I  wkbed  to  afford  an  idea  of  an  afiected 
»^le  of  criticism  which  has  been  brought  iato  fashion  in  EnghanttW, 
Hazhtt    SoUgny's  letters  are  not  9U  written  10  the  above  style. 
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ûoD.  Coleridge  has  represented  its  vMBt  poetic 
ideality^  and  even  to  the  emotions  of  the  senses- 
he  has  given  the  language  oi  the  imagination. 
It  is  he  who  makes  a  lover  say,  when  speaking  of 
hia  mistress —  - 

**  Her  viMM^  that  e?u  in  Imt  nufthlU  mood, 
Hm  made  me  with  to  steal  away  aod  weep.** 

The  little  poem  of  Geneviève  abounds  in  touches 
no  less  charming*  It  is  a  sweet  {HCture  of  the 
metaphysics  of  first  love,  and  possesses  a  great  deal 
of  that  grace  which  has  been  so  highly  admired  in 
Dante's  Qualgiomo  no  kggiamo  mai» 

Genevieve  was  one  of  Wordsworth's  collection  of 
lyrical  ballads  ;  but  Coleridge  subsequently  sepa- 
rated his  works  from  those  of  his  friend.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
tbem^  Coleridge  was  to  make  choice  8£  imaginary 
heroes  and  subjects,  without,  however^  renouncing 
the  advantage  of  imparting  to  them  a  degree  of 
interest  and  an  air  of  probability,  sufficient  to 
obtain  from  his  readers  what  he  terms  poetic 
faith — ^that  is  to  say,  the  voluntary  suspension  of 
the  critioal  spirit  of  incredulous  reason.  The  An^ 
dent  Mariner  is  Coleridge's  best  ballad.  It  is  a 
whimsical  conception  ;  but  I  eannot,  like  the  au- 
thor's friends,  pronounce  it  to  be  at  once  asio^ 
fdsMng  and  originaL  It  is,  tiiey  affirm,  a  poem 
which  must  be  felt,  admired,  and  meditated  upon, 
but  whidi  cannot  possibly  be  described,  analyzed^ 
or  criticised*    I  doubt  whether  it  would,  in  France 
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be  acknowledged  to  be  the  oiostsingular  of  the  crea- 
tions of  genius.  But  to  the  lakists  it  is  not  a  thing  of 
this  material  world.  They  regard  the  melodious 
verses  of  this  poem  as  the  melancholy  and  mysterious 
murmur  of  a  dream  ;  to  them  the  images  have  the 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  incoherence  of  a  vision,  in 
which  imposing  shadows  are  mingled  with  graceful 
and  distinct  forms. .  Every  fault  is  pardoned,  the  su- 
perfluous ornaments,  the  redundance  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  the 
narrative.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  story. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  celebration  of  a  wed- 
ding. Joyous  music  is  heard,  and  lights  burning 
at  a  distance  guide  the  guests  to  the  festival. 
One  of  them  is  stopped  by  an  old  man,^who  seizes 
him  by  the  hand,  and  insists  on  speaking  to  him  ; 
he  gets  away  from  him  ;  but  the  stranger,  who  is 
the  old  maftner,  has  an  irresistible  charm  ig  his 
look,  and  possesses  a  singular  power  of  fascination. 
The  sailor,  without  any  preamble,  relates  that  he 
once  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  to  sail  for  .the 
South  Sea.  The  ship  steered  with  a  favourable 
wind  as  far  as  the  Line,  when  suddenly  a  violent 
storm  arose,  and  it  was  driven  into  the  icy  regions. 
A  sea  bird,  the  Albatross,  is  received  with  joy  and 
hospitality  by  the  ship's  crew.  The  appearance  of 
this  bird  is  regarded  as  a  good  augury.  It  ac- 
companies the  vessel,  but  is  killed  by  the  old 
s^or.  The  fair  weather  ceases,  and  the  crew 
overwhelm  the  sailor  with  reproaches  ;  but,  on  the 
return  of  a  favourable  gale,  they  justify  him,  and 
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thus  become  accomplices  in  his  crime.  A  calm 
suddenly  arises,  and  the  vessel  is  impeded  in  her 
çoutse.  The  Albatross  is  now  about  to  be  avenged. 
The  miseries  which  assail  the  ship's  crew,  the 
feverish  thirst  which  torments  them  amidst  the 
VMt  plain  of  water  *by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
all  are  the  result  of  the  old  sailor's  cruelty.  An 
exclamation  of  joy  escapes  from  them  at  the  sight 
of  an  approaching  vessel  ;  but  they  are  filled  with 
horror,  on  discovering  that  the  ship  is  sailing 
without  the  aid  of  either  wind  or  current.  It 
proves  only  to  be  the  skeleton  qf  a  vessel.*  The 
crew  consists  of  two  phantoms,  viz.  :  Deaths  and 
another  which  the  narrator  terms  L^  in  Death. 
These  two  phantoms  dispute  for  the  possession  of 
the  old  sailor,  and  cast  dice  to  determine  which 
shall  have  the  prize.  Life  in  Death  is  the  winner. 
The  old  sailor  sees  his  comrades  ]]^rish  in  the 
wav^9  venting  imprecations  on  him  in  their  dying 
moments.  Amidst  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  the 
gloomy  reflections  of  which  he  is  now  the  victim  9 
a  sentiment  of  charity  still  lingers  in  his  heart,  and 
is  the  means  of  saving  him.  He  ejaculates  a 
prayer,  and  from  that  moment  he  is  cheered  by 
returning  hope.  The  Holy  Virgin  sends  to  his 
aid  a  refreshing  slumber  and  a  shower  of  ràin,  and 
he  hears  strange  voices  and  an  extraordinary  com- 
motion in  the  elements. 

The  vessel  moves,  the  dead  bodies,  which  have 
been  floating  on  the  waves,  utter  groans,  and  rise 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  introduced  thb  pfaenoiiicaoD  of  nautical  su- 
pcnlition  into  hispoem  of  Rohcby. 
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upi-  but  wilteut  caking  or  moving  their  eyes* 
llie  pilot  stations  himself  at  the  helm,  and  the  ves- 
sel sidls  on,  though  not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring. 
The  sailors  are  aU  at  their  posts»  and  their  limbs 
are  in  motion  like  insensible  machines. 

However»  the  Spirit  of  the  Pole  claims  his  re- 
venge^ and  obtains  it.  The  misery  of  the  sailor 
agnin  commences  j  but  after  expiating  his  oflfence 
by  a  long  series  of  torments  and  terrors»  he  at 
length  reaches  his  native  shore.  The  angels,  who 
have  temporarily  re--animated  the  bodies  of  the 
ship's  crew,  re-assume  their  forms  of  light  A 
hermit  receives  the  sailor  on  the  shore.  He  unfolds 
to  him  his  dreadful  history,  and  he  is  afterwards 
doomed  to  wander  through  the  world»  and  to  tell 
hi»  tale,  in  order  to  warn  men,  by  his  example,  to 
respect  God's  creatures. 

In  the  abqye  description  I  have  suppressed  se- 
veral details .  of  great  beauty,  or,  if  you  will^  of 
singular  extravagance.  Coleridge  has  lavished  a 
vast  store  of  poetry  and  imagination  on  this  little 
>^jproduction  ;  and  he  has  displayed  singular  inge- 
nuity in  the  management  of  the  style.  TTie  lan- 
guage of  the  mariner  is  sometimes  rapid  and  im- 
petuous, like  the  tempest  by  which  the  vessel  is 
hurled  along  ;  and  to  liiis  succeedlï  a  measured  so- 
lemnity» indicative  of  the  calm.*  The  interrup- 
tions  of  the  auditor,  the  sprightly  music  of  the 
nuptial  fëstival,  mingling  with  the  accents  of  re- 

*  ^It  is  agreat  art  in  certain  fictions  to  imitate  by  words  the  solemn 
«tilln«ft  which.  iwaflpMtion  piokOret  ini  thtt^enpire  of  .daikness*  and 
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morse  and  fnr,  aU  are  calculated  to  excite  Mppor* 
Btitioi:»  terror  and  melancholy..  Tliis  poem,  it  iê 
said,  produces  a  most  imprefNÛve  efibct  when  i9» 
cited  by  Coleridge  himself. 

Christabel,  which  is  a.  composition  of  the  same 
dass,  has  been  too  h^hly  extolled  by  Lord  Byron. 
It  is. an  incomplete  efiiisioBw 

There  is  certainly  some  analogy-  between  tke 
talent  of  Coleridge  and  that  of  the  German  poe^ 
Burger,  the  author  of  Leonorcu  I  diould  almost 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  Eoglish  poet  is  the  most 
German  of  the  two  ;  for  even  in  his  jHctures  oî'  or*> 
dinary  lifey.wh£»re  he  has  to  trace  the  most  natural 
emotions,  bis  imagination  loves  to  soar  beyond  the 
viable  world,  to  gather  rich  and  mysterious  co» 
lours  ficom  the  realms  of  illusion.  Coleridge  has^ 
even  applied  his  phantasmagoria  to  politics.  His* 
pretended  eclogue,  entitled,  Fire^  Famine^  onéL 
Carnage^  was  an  enei^getic  malediction  upon  Htt, 
in  the  time  of  his  power.  In  La  Vendée^  on  a  plain- 
ravaged  by  war^  the  liuree  personified  scourges' 
meet^  and  express  their  gratitude  to^the  minister,^ 
who  supplied  them  with  so  many  victims.  The: 
sceneiof  the  tiiree  furies  in  Mkzf^red' yifouid  &nxk^ 
aui  admirable  pendant  to  tfais4 

Thistdramatio  sketch  naturally  leads  me  tO' speaks 
of  Coleridge's  tnqgedies.  I  can  say  little  about  the 
ffaUlofi Mobespierre,  as  I  have  not  yet  perused  it 
with  sufiScient  attention.  Coleridge  has  tawislated, 
or  rather  imitated  Schiller's  Wallenstem  ;  for  the 
Gennaui  piece  receives  new  beauty  from  its  £ng- 
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lisb  dress,  while  a  mere  *  translator  usually  impo* 
verishes  his  author.  The  tragedy  of  Zapoloya  is 
imitated  [from  Shakspeare's  Winter^ s  Ttde,  with 
this  difference,  that  as  Coleridge,  could  not,  like 
his  model,  venture  to  pass  over  an  interval  of 
twenty  years  between  one  act  and  another,  he  has 
written  a  second  piece,  detached  from  the  first, 
under  the  title  of  Prelude.  This  concession  to 
Aristotle  is  singular  enough  on  the  part  of  so  fan- 
ciful  a  writer  ;  but  you  must  know  that  he  has 
strongly  expressed  his  disapproval  of  dramatic 
licences,  in  some  critical  remarks  on  Maturin's 
Bertram,  and  the  plays  of  Kotzebue.  Coleridge's 
tragedies  are  indeed  sometimes  mystical,  but  never 
so  extravagant  as  his  poem  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Remorse  is  the  only 
one  of  his  dramatic  productions  which  has  attained 
any  d^ree  of  success  on  the  stage.  The  character 
of  Ordonio  is  profoundly  conceived  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately everything  seems  to  be  sacrificed  to  that 
one  character.  Every  succeeding  scene  developes 
.  a  new  trait  in  this  moral  monster,  who  is  a  com- 
pound  of  pride,  selfishness,  honour,  and  generosity. 
Lord  Byron  has  pourtrayed  so  many  heroes  of  this 
'  '  stamp,  that  they  have  now  almost  forfeited  all 
claim  to  originality.  The  great  merit  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Remorse  is  the  beautiful  poetry  of  its  de- 
tail* I'he  piece  is,  however,  more  full  of  incident 
aûd  interest  than  metaphysical  tragedies  usually 
'     are. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Granada,  during  the  reign 
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of  Philip  IL,  towards  the  close  of  the  civil  wars 
with  the  Moors,  who  are  subjected  to  the  utmost 
rigour  of  persecution.  The  inquisitor  Monveidro, 
however,  plays  only  a  secondary  part.  The  Mar- 
quess de  Valdez  h&s  two  sons,  Alvar  and  Ordonio. 
The  former^  who  is  betrothed  to  an  orphan,  named 
Theresa,  his  father's  ward,  sets  out  on  his  travels, 
after  receiving  the  plighted  faith  of  his  mistress, 
together  with  her  portrait,  which  hé  is  to  wear 
concealed  in  his  bosom  as  the  secret,  but  solemn, 
pledge  of  their  future  union.  Ordonio,  who  is 
himself  enamoured  of  Theresa,  is  an  invisible 
witness  of  the  parting  interview  of  the  lovers,  and 
on  being  informed  of  his  brother's  approaching 
return,  he  dispatches  three  Moors  to  assassinate 
him.  One  of  these  Moors  is  Isidore,  a  man  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Ordonio,  by  whom  his  life 
has  been  saved.  Isidore  is,  however,  only  pre- 
vailed on  to  become  the  murderer  of  Alvar,  by 
being  persuaded  that  he  is  the  enemy  of  his  bene- 
factor. Alvar  defends  himself  courageously,  and, 
finally,  comes  to  an  explanation  with  Isidore  ; 
who,  discovering  him  to  be  the  brother  of  Ordonio^ 
is  satisfied  with  his  promise  of  exiling  himself  from 
Grenada,  for  the  space  of  a  year  ;  and  he  receives 
from  him  the  portrait  of  Theresa.  Alvar  the  more 
readily  surrenders  the  portrait  of  his  mistress,  be- 
cause he  is  at  that  moment  induced  to  believe  that 
Theresa  has  betrayed  him,  and  is  favouring  thes 
suit  of  Ordonio.  The  latter  supposing  his  brother 
to  be  no  more,  ofiers  his  hand  to  Theresa,  who 
long  refuses  to  believe  the  death  of  Alvar.    Or- 
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tbnio  renders  a  fredi  service  to  Isidore  ;  in  return 
for  which,  he  requtes  him  tor  use  means  to  cob- 
vinoe  Theresa  that  Alvâr  is  numbered  with  the 
dead.  To  .effect  tibis  ofa^t,  he  wishes  him  to 
.assume  the  character  v£  a  magician  :  this  Isidore 
refuses  to  do;  but  he  refers  Ordonio  to  a  mysterious 
stranger,  who  has  just  arrived  in  Grenada,  and 
who,  he  assures  him,  will  readily  obey  his  com- 
mands. This  is  no  other  than  Alvar  himself;  and 
Ordonio,  in  communicating  his  treacherous  in- 
atructionâ,  unconsciously  reveals  to  him  the  inno* 
^ence  of  Theresa*  He  g^ves  him  the  precious 
portrait,  which  the  pretended  magician  is  to  pro- 
duce, after  a  mysterious  invocation  addressed  to 
ijbe  shade  of  the  deceased  ;  but  Alvar  exhibits,  to 
-the  astonished  eyes  of  his  brother  and  his  bride,  a 
picture  representing  his  supposed  murder.  This 
-scene  is  interrupted  by  Ordonio's  exclamations  of 
rage,  and  by  the  entrance  of  the  familiars  of  the 
inquisition,  who  seize  Alvar  for  practising  sorcery, 
*and  throw  him  into  a  dungeon.  Ordonio,  thinking 
himself  betrayed  by  Isidore,  vows  his  destruction 
and  that  of  the  stranger.  He,  however,  executes 
only  half  his  revenge  ;  and  Alvar^  who  has  already 
made  himself  known  to  Theresa,  confounds  the 
trûtor,  by  consigning  him  to  the  torments  of 
remorse,  wJ)ich^  as  the  author  says — 

^  I»  as  the  hearty  in  whieh  it  grows  : 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  tttimy  dews 
Of  true  repentance  ;  but  if  proud  and  gloomy. 
It  is  a  poison-tree,  tha^  pierced  to  the  inmost» 
Weeps  only  feeaas  of  poison  i' 
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In  the  midst  of  his  misery,  Ordonio  is  surprised 
by  a  party  of  Moors,  headed  by  Alhadra.  This 
Alhadra,  who  is  a  forcibly  drawn  character,  is  the 
wife  of  Isidore,  whose  death  she  avenges^  by  plung- 
ing a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  Ordonio. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  exhibit  the  faults  and  im- 
probabilities of  this  tragedy,  ^without  enabling  you 
to  form  an  idea  of  its  merits.  The  ibllowing  pas- 
sage, from  the  scene  in  which  Alhadra  describes 
her  anguish  on  discovering  the  murder  of  Isidore, 
appears  to  me  to  possess  singular  poetic  beauty. 


iMoodlblniQg» 


Impatient  for  the  footstq;»  of  my  hmfaand  ! 
NaamL  Thoa  callM'st  him  ? 
AOkuL  I  crept  into  the  caveni — 

Twas  daik  and  very  lilent  (TunufMlfy.) 

What  aaid'st  thou? 

No  !  no  !  I  did  not  dare  to  call  Isidore»         .'' 

Lest  I  ihoiild  hear  no  answer  !  a  brief  whil^  ' 

fidike,  I  lost  all  thoiigfat  and  menoiy 

Of  that  fbr  which  I  came!  After  that  paose, 

0  Heaven  !  I  heard  a  groan,  and  foUowed  it— 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
Into  a  strange  raeess^and  there  was  Sgkt^ 

A  hideous  light  1  has  torch  lay  on  the  ground  ; 
Its  flame  burnt  dimly  o V  a  chasm's  brink  I 

1  spake,  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Cane  from  that  cham  I  It  was  his  last  !  his  death  groan  1 

Akonn.  ComfiNTt  her  Alia  I 

Atkad.  I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance, 

And  agony  that  cannot  be  remembered, 

îiistiming  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan  I 

But  I  had  heard  his  last-*my  husband's  deathrgroan  I''. 

I  have  yet  to  give  you  an  account  of  Coleridge's 
auto-biography }  but  this  I  shall  make  the  subject 
of  a  separate  letter^  when  I  visit  the  lakes. 
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LETTER  LXVL 


TO   8£N0RA   BLAIN   Y   CERVANTES. 


The  mere  list  of  the  various  productions  of  the 
Poet  Laureate,  bears  evidence  of  his  industry  and 
facility.  Mr.  Southey  is,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
the  most  universal  of  modem  poets  -,  and  if  all  the 
world  does  not  admit  that  he  is  the  most  inventive, 
it  is,  perhaps,  because  he  is  suspected  of  having 
recourse  to  the  erudite  stores  of  his  memory,  more 
frequently  than  to  his  poetic  imagination.  The 
profuseness  of  his  notes  may  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  mal-adroit  candour,  or  bibliomanic  va- 
nity.* As  a  chronicler,  a  historian,  a  biographer, 
an  editor,  a  romance  writer,  an  antiquary,  a  poet, 
in  short,  in  every  possible  department  of  literature, 
Southey  is  a  rival  to  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  if 
Old  Mortality  and  Ivanhoe  had  not  sufficiently 
proved,  that  in  the  representation  of  modem 
manners,  prose  language  may  be  very  successfully 
adapted  to  the  epopee,  the  author  of  Roderick 
would  be  the  first  epic  poet  in  Great  Britain. 

*  Southey  poiseues  one  of  the  most  valuable  libraries  in  Eqg^and. 
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The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  entitled  him  at  least  to 
the  glory  of  having  discovered  all  the  Homeric 
spirit  which  belongs  to  the  simplicity  of  the  chi- 
valric  poets.     Even  amidst  the  pomp  of  poetic 
romance,  Mr.  Southey^  as  a  lakcTy  has  not  sacrificed 
natural  feeling  to  the  artificial  sentiments  of  con- 
ventional heroism;  but,  unfortunately»  he  rested 
his  claims  to  originality,  on  the  singularity  and 
novelty  of  his  subjects,  rather  than  on  the  resources 
of  his  genius.     If  his  cosmopolitan  muse  had  bat 
concentrated    her  powers   on   national  subjects, 
Southe}r's  originality  would  have  been  more  de* 
dded.     By  turns,  French,  Arabic,   Indian,  and 
Spanish,  Soathey's  muse  assumes  the  garb  of  every 
nation  she  adopts  ;  but  her  borrowed  robes  do 
not  always  sit  easily  upon  her.    She  sometimes 
betrays  an  air  of  constraint,  though  she  endeavours 
to  conceal  it  by  forced  energy.    She  reminds  one 
of  an  actor,  whose  whole  attention  is  engrossed  iii 
arranging  his  drapery  and  studying  his  attitudes. 
The  muse  of  the  Scottish  bard,  on  the  contrary,  is 
always  animated  and  perfectly  at  ease  beneath  the 
folds  of  her  plaid  ;  she  never  sacrifices  her  natural 
inspirations,  biit  shews  herself  in  all  her  native 
grace  and  dignity.    Then  again  with  regietrd  to 
style.     Scott's    is    never    studied  ;  his    comtnou 
places  pass  ofi*  like  the  current  coin  of  conversa*- 
tion,  and  contribute  to  the  illusion.     Southey, 
who  always  seems  to  be  translating  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, requires  to  be  continually  supported  by 
ideas  ;  and  the  filling  up  phrases,  which  are  requi- 
site in  all  sorts  of  composition,  often  appear  in 

VOL.  lU  % 
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Southey's  writings  merely  trivial  verbosity  ;  while 
his  use  of  antiquated  words  and  turns  of  expression 
sometimes  produce  a'  kind  of  patchwork  effect. 
These  faults  are  never  observable  in  Scott's  writ- 
ings. I  feel  the  more  confident  in  pronouncing 
these  opinions  on  Southey's  tal^it,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  charm  of  his  detached  poems  and  tales, 
which  present  the  expression  of  his  own  individual 
ideas,  whether  as  a  lake  poet,  as  for  instance  in  his 
Address  to  the  Penates  and  his  Lcmdscape  ofFouS' 
sin,  or  whether  he  assumes  a  philosophic  tone, 
half  serious^  half  ironical,  as  in  his  tale  of  San 
Gualberto.  His  ballads  on  popular  and  local 
isuperstitions  are  also  very  impressive,  as  for  ex- 
ample. Lord  WilUam,  or  the  History  of  the  Old 
Woman  of  Berkeley.  As  a  prose  writer,  Southey 
is  generally  natural,  easy,  and  free  from  all  affec- 
tation. I  willingly  bestow  my  tribute  of  praise  on 
his  excellent  articles  in  the  Quarterfy  Reviete; 
and  this  is  the  more  generous  in  me  as  a  French- 
man, since  I  strongly  suspect  Southey  of  being 
at  least  an  accomplice  in  certain  illiberal  attacks 
on  France,  which  have  appeared  in  that  publica- 
tion. But  these  articles  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  ably  refuted  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and 
by  the  satires  of  Lord  Byron.  I  cannot  help  re])eat- 
ing  the  fact,  that  Southey  became  an  indifferent 
poet  only  after  he  turned  a  ministerial  writer^ 
Let  Southey,  the  poet  laureate  and  pensioned 
writer,  be  compared  with  Southey  the  author  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  French  have  certainly  reason 
to  be  grateftil  to  him  for  that  production.     Shak- 
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speare  is  unjust  towards  the  heroine  of  Domremii 
but  Southey's  muse  has  made  her  ample  amends. 
Tlie  poem  of  Joan  of*  Arc  was  written  by  Southey 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  published  in  1795, 
under  the  influence  of  the  republican  principles, 
which  the  author  at  that  period  professed.     In 
subsequent  editions  of  the  poem,  Southey  has, 
however,  been  candid  enough  not  to  retrench  his 
liberal  allusions,  and  those  maledictions  against 
English  tyranny,  which  could  not  be  very  favour- 
ably received  in  England  at  a  moment  when  the 
stern  policy  of  Pitt,  and  the  chivalrous  policy  of 
Burke,  had  excited  among  the  English  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  French  revolution.     A  hue 
and  cry  was  raised  against  Southey 's  abuse   of 
talent.*     Who  could  then  have  foreseen  that  the 
young  gaUomanic  poet  would  one  day  become  the 
furious  enemy  of  French  glory?     The  liberal 
avenger  of  Joan  of  Arc  does  not  however  appear, 
from  his  poem,  to  have  been  precisely  a  girondist 
or  a  patriot  of  1789.     From  his  religious  opinions, 
and  his  union  of  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  chronicles 
with  the  solemn  style  of  the  Paradise  Losty  he 
may  be  more  properly  termed  an  independent  of 
Cromwell's  time,  and  a  disciple  of  Milton.     The 
philosophic  principles  of  the  day  are  plainly  re* 
cognisable  in   that    admirable   vision,    in   which 


*  MÎM  Sewahl,  in  one  of  her  admirable  letters,  alluding  to  Southey'i 
Joan  of  Are,  «lyles  it  **  a  twin  miracle  in  jurenile  poetic  excellence  to 
the  inipirations  of  Chatterton.  But  (sbe  adda)  this  later  prodigy  ii  in 
ilesign  a  parricide,  aimiqg  envenomed  shafts  at  the  bosom  of  his  country, 
facr  cotiftitjotion,  and  the  character  of  her  inhabitants.' 
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Despair  appeals  to  Joan  of  Arc  in  favour  of  Suicide, 
and  in  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans  borrows  from 
Rousseau's  JuUe  some  portion  of  her  eloquent 
refutation.  But  the  general  character  of  the  work 
is  religious.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  future  bio- 
grapher of  Wesley,  the  Methodist,  making  Joan 
of  Arc  almost  a  mystical  enthusiast.  But  was 
that  really  her  character?  TVho  can  read  her 
wonderful  history  without  feeling  the  conviction 
of  her  heavenly  inspiration  ?  Where  is  the 
Frenchman  who  will  venture  to  deny,  that  there 
was  something  divine  in  the  patriotism  of  Joan  of 
Arc  ?  Southey  has  made  his  heroine  cherish  the 
recollection  of  a  terrestrial  passion,  which  gives 
her  a  charming  air  of  melancholy,  without  in  any 
way  diminishing  her  purity.  It  is  of  course  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  incidents  of  a  poem,  the 
subject  of  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  one. 
The  poet  has  not  had  recourse  to  any  fantas- 
tic agency.  Joan  simply  relates  to  Dunois  the 
signs  she  has  received  of  her  mission,  and  her 
mysterious  dreams  under  the  tree  of  the  fairies. 
The  ninth  canto  was  originally  a  long  vision,  which 
transported  the  reader  to  an  imaginary  world» 
The  author  afterwards  retrenched  it,  and  gave  it 
in  an  appendix,  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
contributed  to  retard  the  events  of  tibe  poem  ;  but 
perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  not  quite  right  in  making 
this  alteration.  Coleridge  had  some  share  in  the 
invention  of  this  allegorical  part  of  the  poem.  It 
presents  several  sublime  images,  as,  for  instance, 
the  personification  of  despair,  and  the  liall  of  glçry 
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in  which  Henry  V.  expiates  his  conquests.  The 
author  has  here  indulged  in  a  satirical  attack  on 
the  church,  and  the  prerogatives  of  its  dignitaries» 
of  which  he  is  now  so  ardent  a  defender.  He  has 
placed  in  hell  the  English  prelates  in  their  sur^ 
plices,  together  with  our  cardinals  in  full  costume, 
and  there  they  are  all  condemned  to  a  scrupulous 
fulfilment  of  those  duties,  which  they  converted 
into  sinecures  in  those  earthly  paradises.  I  must 
also  notice  the  ingenious  allegory  of  the  frail 
thread  of  life,  which,  with  fearful  swiftness  winds 
upon  a  fatal  wheel,  which  two  genii  lave  with 
water  contained  in  two  urns.  From  the  ebony 
urn  flows  the  bitter  water.from  the  spring  of  evil, 
and  the  genius  who  pours  it  out  has  a  gloomy 
smile  on  his  countenance.  A  more  benign  spirit 
has  charge  of  the  other  urn,  the  contents  of  which 
are  of  a  less  baneful  nature,  and  which  are  aug- 
mented by  the  tears  the  spirit  sheds  in  compassion 
for  the  lot  of  man. 

The  style  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  an  imitation  of  the 
occasionally  stiff  rhythm  of  Milton.  In  his  second 
poem,  Southey  has  steered  clear  of  all  imitation, 
either  in  the  measure  of  the  verse  or  the  subject. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  east,  for  this  writer  has  mad  e 
the  tour  of  the  world  in  his  poems,  and  has  availed 
himself  of  the  traditions,  the  Jiistory,  and  the  faith 
of  every  nation.  The  prodigious  learning .  dis- 
played in  each  of  his  works,  proves  the  absurdity 
of  those  poets  who  are  constantly  endeavouring  to 
retrace  the  footsteps  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  instead 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  various  new  paths 
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which  civiUzation  has  opened  to  them.    What  st' 
misfortune  would  it  have  been  to  literature,  had 
Milton  imposed  on  himself  the  task  of  writing  an^ 
other  JEneid  !    Tasso,  who  with  infinite  taste  sub- 
jected the  muse  of  Christian  Europe  to  the  forms 
of  ancient  poetry^  never  soared  to  a  loftier  height 
than  in  painting  the  manners  of  his  own  age  ;  and 
we  cannot  but  confess^  that  Voltaire  was  more  true 
to  nature^  when  he  made  himself  the  rival  of  Ari« 
osto,  than  when,  full  of  the  recollection  of  his 
college  studies,  he  traced  his  Henry  IV.  on  the 
model  of  the  pious  ^Sneas.     Lord  Byron  accused 
himself,  as  of  a  crime,  of  being  one  of  those  Who 
have  raised  Chinese  pagodas  beside  Greek  tem- 
ples^  the  only  genuine  models  of  art.     The  classic 
architecture  of  St.  Paul's  did  not  render  me  indif* 
ferent  to  the  beauties  of  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
even  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton.     In  like  manner  I 
derived  pleasure  from  reading  Thalaba  after  Joan 
of  ArCy  and  The  Curse  of  Kehama  after  Madoc  or 
Roderick.     Since  Southey  was  fated  to  write  five 
epic  poems,  I  am  glad  he  did  not  produce  five 
Joans  qf  Arc,  or  five  Thalaba^. 

<*  Si  F  ta»  d^àne  m'était  cont^, 
J'y  prendnûs  un  plaitir  extrême,*' 

says  La  Fontaine,  who  read  Peau  cTâne  and  Baruch 
with  equal  pleasure.  But  if  judged  by  the  rules  of 
our  French  theory  of  poetry,  Thalaba  is  no  more  an 
epic  poem  than  Peau  d*âne.  The  versification  pre« 
sents  a  whimsical  mixture  of  every  kind  of  metre^ 
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from  Unes  of  fourteen  feet,  to  lines  consisting  of  i^ 
single  monosyllable,  and  the  irregular  stanzas  dp 
not  succeed  each  other  regularly,  as  in  the  ode  w 
the  dithyrambic.  Tliis  variegated  versification,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  is  favourable  to  every  va^ 
riety  of  style,  and  after  a  lyric  flight  the  poet  de- 
scends to  the  modest  level  of  a  narrator.  Afler  a 
page  full  of  unmeaning  and  artificially  condensed 
words,  there  comes  a  brilliant  description,  an  ener- 
getic apostrophe,  or,  by  an  unexpected  transition, 
the  chaste  and  solemn  graces  of  genuine  epic  com*- 
position. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  following  sweet  pic- 
ture : — 

**  How  beautiful  is  night  ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fiUs  the  silent  air  ; 

No  misi  obscui^,  no  little  cloud 

Breaks  the  whole  serene  of  heaven  ; 
In  fuU-orbed  glory  the  majestic  moon 

Rolls  throng  the  dark  bhie  deptJis. 
.  Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert  circle  qtreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 

How  beantifttl  is  night  1*' 

The  silence  is  interrupted  by  the  wandering 
footsteps  of  a  woman,  who  is  flying  with  her  son 
over  the  desarts  of  Arabia,  and  the  boy  is  soon 
left  crying  in  the  wilderness,  over  the  lifeless  re* 
mAina  of  his  mother.  This  child  is  Thalaba, 
who  by  a  miracle  has  escaped  from  a  murderer 
who  has  sacrificed  his  father^  an  old  Arab,  named 
Hodeisa,  smd  all  his  race.    Thç  murderer  is  the 
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agent  of  a  party  of  magicians,  who  dwell  in  the  ca^ 
vems  of  Domdaniel,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean» 
apd  who  have  been  informed  that  their  destroyer 
is  to  spring  up  from  the  race  of  Hodeisa.  The 
conflicts  between  Thalaba  and  these  magicians 
form  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  at  length  the 
young  hero  penetrates  into  the  retreat  of  his  ene- 
mies^  and,  like  another  Samson,  perishes  along 
with  them  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  cavern. 

Such  a  story,  of  course,  requires  to  be  supported 
by  all  sorts  of  poetic  accessories,  and  it  is  but  ren-» 
dering  justice  to  Mr.  Southey  to  say,  that  he  has 
ably  availed  himself  of  the  rich  colouring  of  orien- 
tal imagery,  scenery,  and  costume.  He  has,  at 
the  same  time,  produced  the  most  varied  contrasts, 
in  the  incidents  and  episodes.  Along  with  the 
luxuriant  imagery,  and  the  continued  succession 
of  extraordinary  adventures  which  the  poem  pre- 
sents, the  author  has  interwoven  pathetic  descrip* 
tions  of  the  simple  scenes  of  his  hero's  childhood. 
Thalaba  is  picked  up  by  a  good  old  Arab,  who 
conveys  him  to  his  patriarchal  tent,  where  he 
brings  him  up  -along  with  his  daughter.  The 
chaste  felicity  of  our  first  parents  is  not  more  inte* 
resting  than  the  affection  of  these  two  children  of 
the  desart.  What  Voltaire  said  of  love,  aa  it  i» 
painted  by  Milton,  is  perfectly  applicable  to 
Southey's  Thalaba  :  in  other  poems  it  is  a  weak- 
ness^  but  in  this  it  is  a  virtue.  The  angelic  purity 
of  Oneiza,  and  her  cruel  destiny,  have  in^ired  the 
poet  with  some  of  his  most  tender  and  briUiant 
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passages.  Thalaba  delivers  his  mistress  from  the 
profane  paradise  of  Aloadin,  and  prevails  on  her 
to  marry  him  before  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission.  She  reluctantly  consents.  The  nuptial 
ceremonies  are  minutely  described,  hymns  of  joy 
are  sung,  and  the  book  ends  with  these  verses  : — 

**  And  now  the  marriage  feast  is  spread; 

Aod  from  the  finished  banquet  now 

The  wedding  guests  are  gone. 
•  •  •  • 

Who  comes  from  the  bridal  chamber  ? 

It  is  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death.*' 


The  next  book  opens  with  Thalaba  mourning 
over  the  tomb  of  Oneiza,  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  tempest.  There  he  is  met  by  the  father  of 
his  bride,  and  the  shade  of  Oneiza  rises  up  to 
console  him,  and  encourage  him  to  proceed  on  his 
holy  enterprise.  He  sets  out  on  his  lonely  way, 
and  on  the  first  night  of  his  wandering,  he  is  hos- 
pitably received  by  a  venerable  dervise.  As  they 
are  sitting  at  their  humble  repast,  a  nuptial  pro- 
cession passes  by  with  dance  and  song.  The  old 
dervise  pronounces  a  blessing  on  the  joyous  party, 
but  Thalaba  looked  on,  '*  and  breathed  a  low,  deep 
groan,  and  hid  his  face." 

The  little  episode  of  Laila  is,  also,  extremely 
pleasing.  Amidst  a  desart  of  snow,  a  sudden 
light  breaks  upon  the  eyes  of  Thalaba.  He  ad* 
vances^  and  discovers  tJiat  this  light  proceeds 
from 
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^  A  littU  lowly  dwelllogi[il*ct 
Amid  a  garden,  whoie  delightful  air 
Felt  mild  and  fragrant,  as  the  evening  wind 
FuaiDg  in  flummer  o*er  the  caffee-grovci 
Of  Yemen,  and  its  hlened  bowen  of  balm. 
A  fount  of  fire  that  in  the  centre  play'd. 
Rolled  all  around  its  wond*rous  rindets. 
And  led  the  garden  with  the  heat  of  life.'* 

He  enters  and  finds  a  damsel  sleeping,  who  af* 
terwards  informs  him,  that  she  was  placed  there 
by  her  father,  a  magician,  who  *^  saw  a  danger  in 
her  horoscope,*'  and  hid  her  in  that  solitude.  He 
has  also  constructed  a  guardian  of  the  garden, 
which  is  a  brazen  figure,  grasping  a  thunderbolt. 
As  soon  as  Thalaba  appears, 

**  The  charmed  image  knew  Hodeirah's  son. 
And  huried  the  lightnmg  at  the  dreaded  foe."  J 

He  is  saved  by  means  of  an  enchanted  ring  which 
he  has  in  his  possession.  But  the  old  magician 
appears,  and  tells  Thalaba,  that  he  must  either 
sacrifice  the  innocent  girl  or  perish  himself. 
Laila  throws  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck. 
Her  face  is  turned  to  Thalaba.  The  wind 
agitating  the  fiery  fountain  casts  a  broad  light  over 
her  features  ;  her  eyes  rolling  with  horror  watch 
every  movement  of  Thalaba.  He  refuses  to  stain 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  innocence.  The  magi^ 
cian  exulting,  draws  his  dagger.  All  is  accom- 
plished. Laila,  who  rushes  between  them  to  save 
the  youth^  receives  the  fatal  blow.     She  falls,  and 
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A^raêl  receives  her  parting  soul  firom  the  hands 
of  Thalaba. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  analysis,  without  tran*^ 
scribing  one  of  the  many  beautiful  pictures  with 
which  the  poem  abounds.  I  would  recommend  thq 
following  to  the  magical  pencil  of  my  friend,  P« 
Delaroche.  It  is  a  description  of  Alaodin's  pa^ 
radise: — 


«  Aad  oh  i  what  odoun  the  voliii»tttout  Tale 

Scatters  from  jasmine  bowers» 

From  yon  rose  wildemessy 
From  clustered  henna,  and  from  orange  groves 

That  with  such  perfume  fill  the  breexe. 

As  Peris  to  their  sister  bear. 
When  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree 
She  hangsy  encaged,  the  capdre  of  the  Di? es. 
They  from  their  pinions  shake 

The  sweetness  of  celestial  flowers  ; 

And  as  her  enemies  impure 
From  that  impetuous  poison  hi  away 
Fly  groaning  with  the  toimenti  she  the  while 
Inhales  her  fragrant  food. 

Such  odours  flowed  upon  the  world. 

When  at  Mohammed's  nupdals,  word 

Went  forth  in  hearen  to  roll 
The  everlasting  gates  of  paradise 
Back  on  their  Hving  hinges,  that  its  gales 
Might  visit  all  below:  the  general  hlito 
ThriliM  every  bosom»  and  the  &mily 
Of  man,  for  once,  partook  a  common  joy.' 
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The  author  of  Lalla  Rookh  has  written  nothing 
which  more  perfectly  breathes  the  spirit  of  orientid 
poetry. 

In  Modoc,  another  of  Southey'fi  poems»    the 
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scene   is   partly  laid  in  Britain,   and    partly   in 
America. 

Modoc  J  as  well  as  Thalaba^  occasionally  presents 
traces  of  affected  simplicity,  false  energy,  artifi* 
cial  enthusiasm,  laboured  style,  tediousness,  pro- 
lixity, and  an  unnecessary  profusion  of  harsh 
sounding  names.*  But  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  author  has  happily  succeeded  in  com«* 
bining  the  inspirations  of  the  three  great  poets, 
Ossian,  Milton,  and  Alonzo  d'Ercilla.  Southey^s 
Welsh  bards  are  more  natural  and  less  monotonous 
than  the  Caledonian  bards  of  Macpherson,  in  their 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  in  their  warlike  and 
festive  hymns.  The  laureate  has  happily  retraced 
some  of  those  images  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  the  melancholy  song  of  Selma.  His  Ossianic 
harp  breathes  forth  the  music  of  a  new  world, 
where  he  seems  to  have  discovered  chords  hitherto 
unknown  to  Christian  bards.  Its  inspirations  are 
addressed  to  savages,  but  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fining their  feelings,  and  not  for  the  celebration  of 
sanguinary  obsequies.  The  episode  of  Caradoc 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  allegory. 

Two  chiefs,  the  Nisus  and  Euryalus  of  the  In- 
dians, make  a  nocturnal  sortie,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Christian  camp,  surprise  a  sleep- 

*  Boileau  says  : 

•*  ' un  seul  nom  barbare 

Rend  uo  poème  entier  ridicule  ou  bisure.** 
I  entirely  concur  in  this  opinion»  with  respect  to  French  poems,  in  par- 
ticular; but  yet  I  would  ask,  whether  Childebrandt  is  a  harsher  name 
thanGytemnestra?^ 
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ing  warrior,  whom  Tbalaba,  sumamed  the  Tiger  qf 
War  y  proposes  to  sacrifice,  in  the  hope  that  an 
offering  of  human  blood  will  propitiate  the  -gods, 
and  be  the  pledge  of  his  nation's  success.  He 
creeps  like  a  serpent  to  thç  spot,  where  Caradoc, 
in  his  slumbers,  is  dreaming  of  his  native  home, 
and  the  blue  eyed  maid  whom  he  loves.  He  raises 
his  lance  and  is  about  to  strike  his  victim,  when 
suddenly  the  morning  breeze,  gently  sweeping  the 
strings  of  the  Cambrian  warrior's  harp,  produces 
heavenly  strains  of  melody.  The  savage  stopâ, 
looks  round  him  with  amazement  ;  no  mortal 
is  near  him;  and  in  a  moment  all  is  silent; 
The  œrial  music  again  falls  on  his  astonished  ear, 
and  then  again  suddenly  ceases.  The  savage  for 
the.  first  time  feels  the  influence  of  terror.  He 
thinks  a  friendly  genius  watches  over  the  stranger, 
and  he  shrinks  confounded  from  the  fulfilment  of 
hi3  murderous  purpose. 

This  invisible  protection  of  the  hai*p,  appears  to 
me  a  beautiful  poetic  idea.  The  captivity  of 
Hoel  and  Madoc,  and  their  deliverance  by  a 
priestess  of  the  false  gods  ;  and  the  death  of 
Coatel  and  her  lover,  are  incidents  which  excite 
the  liveliest  interest.  In  several  energetic  pas- 
sages, and  also  where  the  poet  expresses  religious 
sentiments,  he  soars  to  a  level  with  Milton  ;  but 
when  he  describes  the  manners  of  the  savages, 
their  councils  of  war,  the  religious  ceremonies, 
their  combats,  and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
new  world,  he  approximates  to  the  style  of  Alonzo 
deErcilla,  while  at  the  same  time^  he  evinces  more 
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correct  judgment^  and  purer  taste,  than  the  Spa- 
nish poet. 

The  history  of  Madoc  is  founded  on  a  tradition 
which  attributes  the  discovery  of  the  American 
continent  in  the  twelfth  century  to  a  Welch  prince, 
who  fled  from  his  native  land  to  avoid  civil  war 
and  the  hatred  of  a  cruel  brother.  The  posterity 
of  the  Wdch  adventurers  who  at  that  period  end* 
grated  to  the  New  World,  are  said  still  to  exist  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  Nearly  about  the  same 
time,  the  Aztecas,  an  Araericau  tribe,  forsook  their 
original  country  and  founded  the  Mexican  empire, 
so  called  in  honour  of  their  tutelary  deity  Mexitli, 
Tlieir  emigration  is,  by  Southey,  connected  with  the 
adventures  of  Madoc,  and  the  poet  describes  their 
superstitions,  such  as  the  Spaniards  found  them 
among  their  descendants.  This  poem  was  criti- 
cised with  unjust  severity  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  an  article  written  by  Jefirey.  A  burlesque  de** 
scription  is  given  of  the  events  and  characters  ; 
but  Voltaire  made  parodies  almost  as  grotesque  on 
Homer  and  Milton.  It  will  readily  be  supposed 
that  prejudices  were  raised  against  a  poem  which 
was  treated  thus  cavalierly  by  the  reviewers*  A 
great  portion  of  readers  are  often  satisfied  with  the 
mere  analysis  of  a  work.  It  is  convenient  for 
ignorance  'Ho  meet  with  ready  made  opinions, 
and  mediocrity  is  always  gratified  at  the  opportu- 
nity of  aiming  a  blow  at  genius." 

The  poem  which  followed  Madoc,  in  spite  of  all 
its  magnificence,  could  not  dazzle  the  critics  who 
had  parodied  Southey's    three  preceding  works. 
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Curse  ofKehama  would  be  the  nost  extrava- 
gant of  poems,  but  that  the  author  has  so  com* 
pletely  thrown  aside  his  European  character,  and 
8o  happily  identified  himself  with  his  subject,  that 
the  work  appears  like  a  brilliant  version  of  one  of 
the  numerous  national  epopees  of  the  Brahmins, 
transmitted  to  Europe  by  the  college  of  Calcutta. 
The  author  must  be  regarded  as  singularly  success- 
ful in  having  excited  any  other  sentiment  than  curi- 
osity by  a  work  borrowed  from  the  most  fanciful  of 
mythologies,  in  which  we  are  by  turns  transported 
from  heaven  to  hell  ;  and  the  principal  characters  of 
which  are  a  king  endowed  with  almost  all  the  attri*- 
butes  of  the  gods,  a  man  struck  by  a  singular  curse, 
a  wandering  spectre,a  witch,  a  glendoveer,  agenius, 
and  other  super-human  beings  of  various  orders^ 
The  only  creature  who  belongs  to  this  world  is 
frequently  transported  into  the  invisible  regions, 
and  is  at  length  admitted  to  the  rank  of  the  im« 
mortal  genii.  The  interest  of  the  poem  arises  out 
of  the  sweetest  of  mortal  affections,  that  which  is  a 
virtue  among  all  nations,  namely,  filial  piety. 
Kaylial  is  the  poet's  grand  talisman  ;  he  frequently 
appears  like  one  of  Raphael's  virgins  singularly 
placed  among  the  extravagant  figures  of  a  Chinese 
skreen.  Kehama,  the  proud  and  ambitious  tyrant 
of  India,  also  rises  to  a  level  with  the  gloomy 
ttiergy  and  infernal  majesty  of  Milton's  Satan. 

The  story  is  founded  on  a  singularity  in  the  re- 
ligious faith  in  the  Hindoos,  who  believe  that 
prayers,  seconded  by  penance  and  sacrifices,  have 
a  power  independent  of  the  motives  of  him  by 
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whom  they  are  addressed  to  heaven.  To  use  the 
term  employed  by  Mr.  Southey  in  his  prefatory 
remarks,  they  are  bills  drawn  upon  the  gods^  the 
payment  of  which  cannot  be  refused.  The  wicked 
in  this  manner  may  obtain  a  degree  of  power 
which  renders  them  formidable  to  the  deities 
themselves. 

Thus  does  the  Rajah  Kehama,  the  hero  of 
Southey's  poem,  threaten  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 
of  the  gods,  and  to  render  them  obedient  to  his 
sovereign  caprice.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
he  is  visited  by  some  of  the  misfortunes  incident 
to  human  nature.  Arvalan,  his  only  son,  is  killed 
by  a  peasant,  to  whose  daughter*  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence.  The  poem  opens  with  a  description 
of  the  magnificent  funeral  of  Aivalan.  Kehama 
orders  his  guards  to  conduct  to  his  presence 
Ladurlad,  the  peasant,  and  his  daughter  Kaylial, 
on  whom  he  has  vowed  to  take  revenge.  Kaylial, 
however,  clings  to  the  statue  of  Manataly,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  poor,  which  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  funeral  rites  are 
celebrated.  A  thousand  arms,  obedient  to  the 
tyrant's  voice,  endeavour  to  tear  her  away  ;  but 
the  offended  deity  hurls  the  image  into  the  water^ 
and  with  it  the  suppliant  Kaylial,  and  the  satellites 
who  presumed  to  lay  their  sacrilegious  hands 
upon  her.  Khaema  then  turns  to  the  father,  and 
summoning  all  his  power  for  one  great  effort  of 
malice,  pronounces  on  him  the  curse  whence  the 
poem  derives  its  name.  A  charm  is  to  preserve 
him  from  the  effects  of  wounds  and  violence,  sick* 
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ness,  infirmity,  and  old  age  ;  but  he  is  doomed  not 
to  be  wet  with  water,  nor  fanned  with  wind  ;  and 
to  pass  his  days  without  sleep,  with  a  fire  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  brain. 

Ladurlad   wanders  horror-struck  and  solitary 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  he  soon  observes 
the  image  of  Manataly  floating  on  the  stream,  with 
his  daughter  still  clinging  to  it.     The  curse  pro- 
nounced by  Kehama  gives  him  the  power  of  res- 
cuing  Kay  liai.  The  flood  separates  at  his  approach 
and  he  bears  his  daughter  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
However  he  soon  feels  all  the  misery  of  the  lot 
to  which  he  is  do|omed  ;  and  Kaylial  is  haunted 
by  the  spectre  of  Arvalan.    The  good  genius  by 
whom  she  is  protected  falls  a  victim  to  the  Rajah  ; 
and  the  latter  is,  by  a  last  sacrifice,  on  the  point 
of  attaining  the  climax  of  his  ambition.   He  raises 
an  axe,  to  slaughter  a  wild  horse,  which  would 
be  profaned  if  touched  by  a  mortal  hand,  when  a 
man  rushes  wildly  forward,  regardless  of  the  ar- 
rows and  javelins  which  fall  like  hail  around  hira, 
•and  by  touching  the  steed,  destroys  the  virtue  of 
the  sacrifice.    This  is  no  other  than  Ladurlad, 
who,  by  the  curse,  is  rendered  invulnerable  to  the 
further  vengeance  of  Kehama.     The  prince  vents 
his  fury  on  his  own  guards,  whose  massacre  is  de- 
scribed in  strains  of  energetic  poetry. 

Ladurlad  quits  the  scene  of  carnage,  and  wan- 
ders back  to  the  happy  home  of  his  youth.  His 
emotions,  his  recollections,  and  the  impressions  ex- 
cited by  every  object  he  beholds  have  furnished 
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the  subject  of  one  of  those  scenes  in  which  Southey 
excels,  and  the  natural  colouring  of  which  is  to  me 
more  charming  than  all  the  magical  decorations  of 
his  ideal  world.  Ladurlad  subsequently  enjoys  some 
cessation  from  his  misery  on  Mount  Meru,  under  the 
protection  of  Indra.  But  his  trials,  and  those  of  his 
daughter,  return  as  soon  as  ArvaJan  discovers  their 
retreat.  The  glendoveer  Eremia  himself  solicits 
the  aid  of  Ladurlad  and  his  daughter.  He  is  a  cap- 
tive in  the  tomb  of  Baly,  an  ancient  monarch* 
whose  temple  was  formerly  buried  beneath  the 
ocean.  The  description  of  this  sub-marine  city 
presents  a  novel  and  beautiful  picture. 

**  Their  golden  summits  in  the  noon-day  light, 
Shone  o'er  the  dark-green  deep  that  roll'd  between; 

For  domes  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 

Peering  above  the  sea — a  mournful  sight  1 

Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence. 

What  works  of  wonder  the  deTouring  wave 
Had  swallowed  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 

Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificence. 
And  on  the  sandy  shore,  beside  the  verge 
Of  ocean,  here  and  there  a  rock-hewn  fime 
Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surf  and  suige  ' 
That  on  their  deep  foundations  beat  in  vain. 

In  solitude  the  ancient  temples  stood. 
Once  resonant  with  instrument  and  song. 
And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude  ; 

Now  as  the  weaiy  ages  pass  along, 
Heaving  no  voice  save  of  the  ocean  flood. 
Which  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores; 

Or,  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 
The  lonely  sound  of  winds,  that  moan  around. 

Accordant  to  the  melancholy  waves." 

But  I  cannot  follow  Ladurlad  into  the  empire 
of  the  ocean,  or  accompany  him  in  the  other  mi- 
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raculous  pilgrimages  which  he  makes  in  compBoy 
with  his  daughter,  and  the  glendoveer  whom  he 
has  released.  Mr.  Sojuthey's  fertile  imagination 
has  painted  all  in  glowii^  colours,  the  Padalon» 
the  Pandaemonium  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Mount 
Calvary,  or  their  Elysium.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  impious  Kehama  at  length  meets  with  his 
merited  punishmeat,,  and  the  patience  and  piety 
of  the  &ir  Kaylial  are  rewarded. 

I  might  multiply  extracts  to  an  endless  length  ; 
for  there  is  not  a  canto  of  the  poem  in  which  I 
have  not  marked  with  my  pencil  many  passages 
of  striking  beauty  ^  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  the 
wives  of  ArvaJan^  and  particularly  the  lovely 
Nealliny,  the  description  of  a  morning  and  even-* 
ing  scene  in  Hindostan,  the  baniau  tree  and  ttiQ 
dephant,  the  grove  in  which  Kaylial  worships  the 
gods,  her  prayer  to  Manataly,  her  declarationa  of 
filial  piety,  her  somewhat  mystical  love  for  the 
glendoveer,  her  first  interview  with  the  shade  of 
her  mother^  &c.  But  as  I  shall  again  recur  to 
•  Mr.  Southey,  I  here  abandon  Kebama  to  say  a 
fi^w  words  respecting  his  last  epic  poem. 

Roderick  ike  Last  of  the  Goths  is  not  the  most 
brilliant  or  varied  of  the  laureate's  compositions, 
though  it  was  produced  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
genius,  and  has  been  highly  admired  by  all  classes 
of  readers.  The  gentle  affections  are  not  indeed 
excluded  from  this  poem  ;  but  its  interest  is  de» 
rived  from  emotions  of  a  more  eneirgetic  nature» 
Impassioned  exaltation  distinguishes  all  the  cha- 
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racters,  and  even  their  virtues  have  an  air  of 
fanaticism.  Had  Sir  Walter  Scott  undertaken 
the  task  of  relating  the  same  events,  pourtraying 
the  same  characters,  describing  the  poetic  .land  of. 
Spain,  the  christian  and  moorish  knights,  their 
costumes,  manners,  and  conflicts,  how  much 
would  the  picture  have  gained  in  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  spirit,  and  picturesque  contrast  !  How 
many  graceful  and  natural  details  would  have 
amused  the  reader,  without  diverting  his  atten- 
tion from  the  main  circumstances  of  the  story. 
That  troubadour  of  the  gaya  ciencia  would  have 
mingled  with  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  cries  of 
fury  and  revenge  ;  some  of  those  melting  strains 
which  would  have  delighted  the  lady  and  her 
youthful  pages,  and  have  won  even  a  smile  from . 
the  aged  warrior.  But  the  author  of  Roderick  is 
merely  an  inspired  monk,  who  records  only  the 
regrets  of  love,  and  makes  his  warriors  fight  only 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  His  poetry  is 
energetic,  noble,  frequently  sublime,  but  always 
solemn  j  and  in  its  harmonious  rhjrthm,  one  might 
almost  recognise  a  resemblance  to  the  monoton- 
ous music  of  the  convent  bells.  Yet  this  religious 
character  has  its  appropriate  effect  in  the  poem. 
Spain  is  contending  with  the  infidels  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  faith  and  her  glory.  The  proud 
enemy  of  her  triumphs  perseveres  in  his  cruelty 
and  oppression.  His  shouts  of  victory  are  threats. 
The  vanquished  overwhelmed  with  disgrace, 
scarcely  Venture  to  utter  a  complaint.      They 
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Stifle  the  voice  of  vengeance  until  the  signal  for 
insurrectionll^shall  be  given.  At  length  hatred 
and  resentment /burst  forth,  and  a  deadly  war 
ensues. 

On  his  return  from  Spain  and  Portugal»  Southey 
admirably  represented  the  character  and  opinions 
of  a  Spaniard,  but  a  Spafiiard  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  his  amusing  letters  of  Don  Manuel 
Espriella.  He  afterwards  studied  what  he  terms 
the  monkish  spirit,  to  qualify  himself  to  attack 
Catholicism  with  her  own  arms  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  He  was  at  the  same  time  deeply  imbued 
with  the  fanaticism  of  the  secretaries  of  Joanna 
Southcote  and  Wesley,  of  whom  he  became  the 
biographer.  All  this  serves  to  explain  the  natural 
way  in  which  he  maintains  the  character  of  the 
enàiusiastic  monk  in  Don  Roderick.  His  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Spanish  literature,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  chronicles,  also  proved  a  powerful 
aid  to  him.  Roderick  is  a  Spanish^  and  above  all 
a  catholic  poem  ;  the  protestant  poet  has  no  ex- 
istence but  on  the  title  page.  The  principal  idea 
of  the  work  is  romantic,  but  original*  A  remnant 
of  grandeur,  and  glory,  elevate  the  character  of 
the  fallen  king.  His  penitence  in  the  desart,  hia 
mysterious  return  among  his  subjects,  the  trials  of 
his  new  mission,  the  immense  sacrifice  his  de- 
votedness  costs  him,  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
presence,  and  the  last  exploit  of  his  enthusiasm 
and  valour,  all  serve  to  invest  him  with  the  attri- 
butes of  super -human  heroism.  The  characters 
of  Julian  and  his  daughter  are  not  less  happily 
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eonoeived,  and  their  various  interviews  with  the 
king  are  very  impressive.  Adosinda,  the  Judith 
of  the  poem,  is  pourtrajed  with  infinite  ability, 
and  among  the  secondary  characters,  what  a  high 
degree  of  interest  is  excited  by  the  good  Severian, 
whom  Homer  might  have  envied  for  his  Odyssey, 
and  the  motlier  of  Roderick,  who  is  so  worthy  to 
sliare  all  his  sacrifices,  and  whose  pious  tears  gain  a 
cele&rtial  crown  for  her  dethroned  son.       ^ 

«  •  •  mm 

I  have  done  for  the  present  with  the  author  of 
Joan  of  Arcy  TkaJaba^  MadoCy  Roderick,  &c.  I 
eagÈ»rly  look  forward  to  the  moment  when  I  shall 
meet  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent- Water. 


LETTER  LXVII. 


TO   MADAHS  EMILIE   DE   M 


There  are  some  English  poets  of  t!he  present 
day  who  are  essentialiy  religious^  and  who  I  thiidc: 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  lake'schocS, 
as  for  example,  Kirke  White  and  Montgomery. 
I  have  already  observed  thaft  the  methodists  and 
other  dissenting  sects  have  their  poets.  Even  tiie 
qoakera  have  their  bard  in  the  person  of  Bernard 
Barton. 
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The  writings  of  Montgomery  and  Kirke  White 
owe  their  continued  success  to  the  pious  members 
oi  the  English  church,  who  would  have  scrupled 
at  giving  Byron  and  Moore  a  place  in  their 
library.  Kirke  White  is  the  Andre  Chenier  of 
England  ;  not  because  the  unfortunate  poet  was 
carried  away  by  a  political  storm  ;  but  he  died  a 
victim  to  his  zeal  for  study  at  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty,  with  the  same  regret  as  A.  Chenier,  of 
not  having  been  able  to  give  full  wing  to  his 
talents.  This  young  poet,  replete  with  fire  and 
tenderness,  had  received,  with  the  revelation  of 
the  secret  favours  with  which  the  muse  had  en- 
dowed him,  the  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
end.  From  the  age  of  thirteen,  Kirke  White  had 
measured  the  brevity  of  his  days,  and  commenced 
the  song  of  the  Swan.  It  was  to  the  grave  he 
addressed  his  tenderest  dreams  of  poetical  renown. 
The  flower  which  he  sung  and  cherished  with 
peculiar  predilection  was  the  rosemary,  a  plant 
which  in  England  is  placed  in  the  coffins,  and  he 
invoked  it  to  exhale  its  fugitive  perfume  in  the 
solitude  of  his  tomb.  Imbued  with  these  melan- 
choly ideas,  he  saw  nothing  but  God  in  the  future, 
and  translated  psalms,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ercising himself  in  joining  his  voice  to  that  of  the 
concert  of  angels  j  or  he  described  his  first  sor- 
rows, his  first  affections,  his  first  games,  while  he 
associated  these  reflections  to  those  of  the  caresses 
of  his  mother,  or  his  little  tribulations  as  a  school- 
boy* From  the  earliest  age  the  life  of  this 
world  had  only  an  ephemeral  interest  in  his  eyes } 
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he  saw  nothing  but  God  and  eternity.  One  is 
astonished  to  find  so  much  elevation  and  elegance, 
so  much  philosophy  and  tender  piety  in  the  poems 
of  so  young  a  man.  His  poem  entitled  Childhood, 
composed  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  exhibits  more 
than  one  graceful  painting  of  which  Goldsmith 
might  have  been  jealous.  The  portrait  of  his  old 
school-mistress  is  a  counterpart  to  that  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  the  Deserted  Village. 

So  much  imagination  and  susceptibility  cottld 
not  even  sufier  extinction  in  the  office  of  a  solici- 
tor, where  the  young  poet  was  for  some  time 
articled,  before  he  could  obtain  means  of  going  to 
college  at  Oxford.  The  studies  of  the  university 
exhausted  his  strength,  and  he  died  Math  the  re* 
gret  of  not  having  completed  his  poem  of  the 
Christiad. 

Milton  created  sacred  poetry  in  England.  He 
is  at  all  events  the  only  model  of  all  those  who, 
notwithstanding  the  decree  of  Boileau,* 

**  De  la  foi  du  Chretien  les  mytteres  temUes 
lyoraaments  egayù  ne  sont  pas  susceptibles»" 

bave  chosen  christian  subjects  for  the  epic  poem. 
The  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia  is  the  only  one 
capable  of  vying  with  the  fourth  canto  of  Paradise 
Lost.  The  two  poems  of  Milton  have  produced 
in  Germany  the  Messiah  of  Khpstock,  and  the 

'  *  As  the  question  here  concerns  epic  poetry,  Boileau  might  have 
been  required  to  specify  the  tense  of  the  epithet  which  be  attaches  to 
the  word  ornamem. 
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pastbnd  in  six  cantos  called  the  Death  of.  Abel; 
which  I  could  not  read  at  college  without  weep- 
ing ;  but  which,  perhaps,  would  now  produce  on 
me  the  same  impression  as  it  did  on.  Lord  Byron, 
in'  whose  eyes  the  German  Abel  was  always  a 
tiresome   and  insignificant  personage.    Montgo- 
mery combines  in  himself  the  qualities  of  Milton, 
of  Klopstock,  and   Gesner.      His  poem  of  the 
World  before  the  Flood  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  ;  but  it  is  like  the  arkite  dove  at^ 
tempting   to  vie  with    the   eagle  ;   the    branch, 
of  olive  better  becomes  her  grasp  than  the  thun- 
derbolt.    If  the  poet  sometimes  attempts  to  depict 
the  proud  giants  of  the  posterity  of  Cain,  he  is 
more  at  home  in  picturing  the  loves  of  Javan  and 
of  Zillah  :  but  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  lavishing 
that  meretricious  vesture  on  the  young  daughter 
of  Seth,  with  which  the  voluptuous  Thomas  Moore 
adorns  his  heroines.      Montgomery's  poem  ex- 
hibits as  much  sensibility  as  that  of  Gesner,  united 
with  a  poetry  of  a  more  epic  description^  even  in 
the  pastoral  scenes.     Sometimes  a  regret  is  &It 
that  an  eloquent  pai^aphrase,  but  tinctured  witli  a 
little  too  much  amplification,  should  take. the  place 
of  that  energetic  and  daring  conciseness  which  the 
same  situation,  or  the  same  conception,  would 
have  inspired  to  the  English  Homer.    One  may 
infer  from  this  circumstance  what  little    discri- 
mination there  was  in  Johnson's  opinion,  when 
he  said  that  Milton  wrote  in  blank  verse,  because 
he  did  not  know  how  to  rhyme.      The   Woiid 
before  the  Flood  is  in  heroic  couplet  :  it  is  true 
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the  verses  gaki  thereby  in  harmony  what  they 
lose  in  austere  energy. 

The  argument  is  the  condition  of  the  world, 
when  the  vices  of  the  sons  of  Cain  are  beginning 
to  eshaast  the  patience  of  the  Almighty.  The 
giants  had  already  invaded  the  vicinity  of  £den» 
where  Enoch  yet  maintained  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  flie  midst  of  the  posterity  of  Seth. 
In  tiie  camp  of  the  victors  is  Javan»  a  young 
orphan,  who  has  deserted  his  former  brothers,  the 
just,  in  order  to  piu^ue  the  phantom  of  a  perfectly 
terrestrial  glory.  While  he  grew  up  beneath  the 
care  of  his  mother,  he  had  resisted  the  vague  im-» 
pulses  of  his  ambition. 

His  home  was  precious  for  his  mother's  sake. 
But  when  he  had  deposited  in  the  tomb  the  last 
remains  of  that  tender  mother,  the  counsels  of 
Enoch  were  insufficient  to  restrain  his  wandering 
propensity.  He  had  become  the  pupil  of  Jabal^ 
and  the  private  minstrel  of  the  giant  king  ;  but 
favour  and  fortune  still  left  a  void  in  his  heart 
At  the  sight  of  the  spot  of  his  birth,  and  that 
where  his  mother's  bones  reposed,  he  is  moved  by 
the  recollections  of  his  childhood,  and  of  the  first 
love  which  Zillah,  formerly  his  young  companion, 
had  inspired  him. 

These  reminiscences  constituted  a  double  talis* 
man  for  the  preservation  of  his  virtue  in  the  society 
of  the  wicked.  They  at  length  restore  him  to 
lumself } .  and  Javan  solemnly  vows  to  live  and  die 
among  his  own  kindred.  He  quits  the  enemy's 
army  alone,  and  reaches  the  embowered  scene  of 
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his  parting  with  Zillah.  There  he  finds  the  young 
beauty  herself  asleep  beneath  the  shade  of  a  laurel 
grove,  and  who  in  her  dreams  is  still  murmuring 
the  name  ofjavan^  Bndjbrewell.  Javan  withdraws 
a  little  from  the  spot,  and  plays  on  the  flute,  an 
instrument  the  invention  of  which  the  poet  attri- 
butes to  him. 

'*  At  onoe  obeifient  to  «he  lip  and  Innd,*' Ac 

ZOlah  awakes,  and  still  imagines  that  the  image 
of  him  she  beheld  in  her  dreams  is  standing  before 
her.  Javan  then  t^pears,  but  without  daring  to 
make  himself  known,  and  Zillah,  feigning  not  to 
recognloe  him,  retires,  after  indicating  to  him  the 
dwelling  of  Enoch. 

Enoch  embraces  his  old  pupil,  and  tells  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  satisfaction  at  beholding  him,  that 
he  has  w^pt  many  nights  for  him,  and  for  live-long 
days  ^expected  anxiously  this  his  joyful  return. 
f^  Javan  apprizes  him  of  the  approach  of  the  king 
of  the  giants,  and  urges  him  to  fly  with  his  people  ; 
but  Enoch  has  received  a  celestial  admonition, 
which  supports  his  hopes,  and  he  signifies  his 
resolution  to  confront  the  presence  of  the  guilty. 
That  very  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Adam,  celebrated  by  a  sacrifice  at  his  tomb. 

Montgomery  (mysticising  a  little  in  this  place) 
has  made  the  sepulchre  of  the  first  man»  like  those 
Mwavian  cemeteries,  which  are  adorned  with 
arbutuses  and  flowers,  and  to  which  tlie  désigna- 
tÎM  of  the  garden  of  the  dead  may  be  appropriately 
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applied.  Enoch  gives  an  account  of  the  last 
moments  of  Adam;  and  it  is  this  narrative  of 
the  patriarch  which  unites  the  poem  of  Montgo* 
mery  with  that  of  Milton.  After  a  long  alterna- 
tion of  fear  and  hope,  which  awaken  in  the  heart 
of  the  djdng  father  of  men  the  memory  of  his 
fall,  and  a  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  Adam 
expires  in  the  midst  of  a  storm. 

After  the  sacrifice,  Javan  discovers*  himself  to 
Zillah,  and  obtains  her  pardon  ;  but  she  at  the 
same  time  reminds  him  of  the  danger  which 
menaces  them,  and  which  forbids  their  thinking 
of  terrestrial  love.  In  fine,  the  happy  valley  is  in- 
vaded, and  the  family  of  the  just  are  carried  cap- 
tive to  the  camp  of  the  giants.  Their  leader  is 
one  of  those  personifications  of  the  evil  principle 
so  common  with  poets  and  novelists,  and  which 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  not  been  able  to  revive  in 
an  originsd  form.  Since  then  Southey  has  pro- 
duced his  Kehama  and  the  Erotic^  T.  Moore 
has  sketched  his  Mokanna  (the  veiled  prophet), 
after  the  same  common  model,  though  varied  by 
the  introduction  of  eccentric  attributes.  Mont» 
gomery'^  King  of  the  Giants  has  the  misfortune, 
in  consequence  of  the  affinities  of  the  subject,  to 
recall  the  image  of  Milton's  Satan,  whose  gloomy 
majesty  eclipses  all  subaltern  imitations.  In 
one  passage  alone,  the  leader  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
rises  to  the  level  of  the  audacious  spirit  of  the 
rebel  angel,  when  leaving  his  companions  to  intox- 
icate themselves  with  the  praises  of  their  exploits, 
and  alone  forgetful  of  all  his  terrestrial  victories 
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hè  dreams  of  reconquering  Paradise,  of  which  the 
Almighty  had  disinherited  the  race  of  Adam. 
The  flames  of  the  fiery  swords  borne  in  the  hands 
of  the  celestial  army,  commissioned  to  defend  the 
gate  of  Eden,  only  serve  to  irritate  his  ambition. 
The  bosom  of  the  giant  beats  with  the  vast  design 
he  has  conceived  ;  and  he  bums  with  impatience 
to  scale  those  frowning  heights,  and  carry  by 
storm  those  battlements  of  fire. 

The  poet  has  given  as  a  counsellor  to  this  terrible 
monarch,  a  species  of  magician  leagued  ^^ith  the 
fallen  angels.  He  is  the  Mathan  of  the  poem,  as 
opposed  to  Enoch,  who  is  the  Joad  :  and  in  the 
prophecies  of  Enoch,  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
availed  himself  of  the  text  of  Isaiah,  which 
Racine*  has  translated  into  divine  versification, 
like  the  French  poet,  he  would  have  found  his  ac- 
count in  adopting  the  lyrical  rhythm,  which  is  ad- 
mirably well  adapted  to  prophetic  enthusiasm,  and 
in  which  he  has  elsewhere  proved  that  he  excels. 
The  patriarchs  are  doomed  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  false  gods.  Javan  is  about  to  be  thé  first  in 
ascending  the  fatal  pyre,  when  Zillah  associates 
herself  with  him,  in  order  to  share  his  death.  '  She 
unites  in  her  person  the  characters  of  Olinda  and 


*  Montgomery  has  also  introduced  into  his  poem  the  following  vene 
fiom  AtkaSe  citing  it  in  a  note. 

**  Le  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner»  et  nu  point  d'autro  crainte."      ; 
^  They  feared  their  God,  and  knew  no  other  fear." 
A  drcttmstante  which  I  the  more  readily  notice,  because  the  English 
deprÀàaton  of  Racine,  mch  as  Hazlitt,  affect  to  consider  this  verse  as 
yery  flat  when  compared  with  that  of  5y(a  .* 

^  Jai  gouverne  sants  peur,  et  l'abdique  sans  crainte.' 


*f 
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Sophronia»  Knoch  then  advances»  and  conEmnàâ 
the  foes  of  God  by  holy  denunciations.  The 
eatire  wrath  of  the  Giant  King  and  his  magiciau 
dwects  itself  against  him  ;  but  the  chosen  ser- 
vant of  God  disappears.  The  captives  behold 
hira  ascendhig  triumphantly  to  heaven.  Javan 
receives  his  last  look,  and  his  prophetic  garment* 
The  spirit  of  the  translated  patriarch  descenda  on 
him.  "  Where  is  the  God  of  Enoch  ?''  he  ex- 
claims.  **  Prisoners  follow  me  ;  ye  men  of  sfn 
fall  back;"  and  he  traverses  the  ranks  of  the 
astonished  giants  with  Zillah  and  all  the  family  of 
Seth,  On  the  following  day  the  rebel  army 
attack  the  heights  of  Eden,  and  are  repulsed  by 
hail,  thunder,  and  the  fiery  swords  of  the  cheru* 
bim.  The  king  perishes  by  the  hands  of  his  foi^ 
lowers,  and  peace  reigns  in  the  liappy  valley  till 
the  day  of  the  universal  deluge. 

The  poem  of  Montgomery  is  replete  with  rich 
details.  It  is  redolent  with  that  poetical  perfume 
which  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  scriptures  ex- 
hales ;  but  it  possesses,  as  I  have  already  said, 
more  grace  and  harmony  than  force  and  originali^. 
The  same  character  appertains  to  his  Wanderm^ 
qf  Switzerlandy  although  in  the  latter  work,  which 
preceded  the  other,  the  poet  is  inflamed  with  a 
patriotic  indignation,  and  seeka  support  iob  the 
more  rapid  movement  of  the  lyrieal  rhythm.  But 
here  the  rhythm  is  a  defect,  because  it  is.  applied 
to  the  dramatic  form  of  dialogue»  which  ia  £ak* 
gltsh  is  better  adapted  for  bkmk  verse.  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland  is  an  old  man^  whom  the 
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invasion  of  the  French  has  compelled  to  emigrate, 
with  such  relics  of  his  family  as  had  escaped  the 
hostile  sword.  He  is  ho^itably  received  into  the 
cabin  of  a  shepherd  boy,  to  whom  he  relates  his 
battles,  and  the  misfortunes  of  bis  countrymen. 
The  idea  of  his  absent  country  supplies  the  emi* 
grant  with  imagery,  alternately  affecting  and  mb^ 
lime  ;  and  his  complaints  induce  us  to  sympathize 
with  his  natal  mountains  and  hamlets,  as  if  they 
were  animated  beings. 

The  poems  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  Greenland^ 
display  an  equal  quantity  of  beauties  of  the  first 
order.  Montgomery  has  also  been  successful  in  a 
number  of  lyrical  pieces,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  melancholy  and  unaffected  s^itiment.  There 
is  one  of  these  pieces,  the  origin  of  which  refutes  the 
miserable  irony  with  which  the  Edinburgh  Review 
has  always  referred  to  **  poor  Montgomery  and  bis 
sentimental  maoia.^'  A  short  time  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  essays,  the  poet  recdved  a  letter 
from  a  lady,  who  described  herself  as  convert- 
ed by  illness  to  the  charms  of  a  plaintive  poetry. 
A  correspondence  ensued  between  her  and  the 
poet,  whose  letters  and  verses  succeeded  in  com- 
forting the  last  days  of  the  sufferer.  After  her 
departure  to  a  better  world,  Montgomery  learned 
her  name,  and  found  that  hia  imagination  had  de- 
picted her  exacftty  as  she  was.  The  event  fur- 
nished him  with  the  subject  of  a  poem,  expressive 
of  his  grief,  and  of  his  pious  friendship. 

In  this  the  poet  compares  the  direct  commerce 
of  poetry  with  an  inhabitant  of  paradise,  to  the 
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mysterious  ladder  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  per« 
ceived  in  his  dream.  Even  when  divested  ot  the 
charms  of  its  versification,  the  poem  referred  to, 
appears  to  me  to  exhibit  a  curious  example  of  the^ 
spiritualism  of  a  class  of  English  poets,  whose 
poetical  creed  is  often  allied  to  Catholicism.  Mont- 
gomery belongs  to  the  sect  of  Moravian  brothers. 


LETTER  T-XVIII. 


TO  MR.   CH.    NODIER. 


The  grand  nazir,  or  chamberlsun  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aurenz-Zeb,  is  not  so  foolish  a  personage 
as  Mr.  Moore  has  wished  to  make  him.  His  de- 
cision in  Lalla  Rookh  on  the  subject  of  the  Per- 
sian poet's  flowery  style,  is,  nevertheless,  loo  ex- 
clusive ;  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  **  supreme  judge 
in  all  things,  from  the  proper  form  of  the  eye- 
lashes of  a  young  Circassian,  down  to  the  deep- 
est questions  in  science  and  literature  ^  from  the 
composition  of  a  conserve  of  roses  to  the  com- 
position of  an  epic  poem.''  Is  not  this  portrait 
of  Fadladin,  at  the  same  time,  the  portrait  of  Tho- 
mas Moore,  author  of  several  humourous  poems, 
enriched  with  learned  notes  ?  Chaulieu,  Panard^ 
Parny,  and,  in  our  time,  Beranger,  Desangiers, 
Francis,  &c.,  who  have  sung  of  the  same  subjects 
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as  Thomas  Moore,  have  forgotten  to  apprise  the 
public  that  they  knew  Greek,  and  that  they  had  read 
the  Bibliothèque  Orientale  (CHerbelot.  Notwith- 
standing his  scientific  language,  Thomas  Moore  is 
not  less  the  favourite  poet  of  the  English  ladies; 
his  sentimental  songs  are  upon  aR  the  pianos, 
and  his  voluptuous  sonnets  are  discovered  be- 
side  the  Bible  in  the  boudoirs.  It  will  be  ob- 
jected to  me,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  honour  of 
the  chaste  daughters  of  modest  Albion,  that  I  have 
never  been  permitted  entrance  into  this  sanctum 
wnctorumy  and  I  readily  admit  that  I  am  only  re- 
peating in  this  place  the  private  rumours  of  scan- 
dal, or  the  public  accusations  of  Mr.  Irving  from 
the  apostolic  chair.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
one  of  the  prominent  imputations  which  the 
English  bring  against  us,  is  that  of  reckoning 
Pamy  among  the  number  of  our  poets;  with- 
out going  farther  back,  we  may  reply,  that 
Moore,  his  contemporary,  has  given  a  Pamy. to 
English  poetry.  After  perusing  the  amorous 
trifles  published  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Little,  and  the  very  free  paraphrase  of  Anacreon, 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who,  at  that  time, 
performed  the  part  of  Polycrates  to  the  Irish  Ana- 
creon,  and  aft«r  surveying,  in  some  drawing-room, 
the  mignonne  physiognomy  of  the  poet,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  depict  him  in  the  midst  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  court  of  Windsor,  or  rather  in  one  of 
the  boudoirs  of  Madame  Pompadour,  canvassing 
for  the  smile  of  some  favourite  or  powerful  liber- 
tine, with  his  melodious  voice,  and  somewhat  effe^ 

VOL.    11.  M 
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minate  verses;  but  it  would  occasion  some  sur- 
prise to  observe  this  little  poet  of  the  bedchamber, 
while  luxuriously  reclined  upon  a  sofa,  suddenly 
passing  from  a  languishing  sonnet,  or  an  eulogium 
upon  Lalage,  or  a  brimming  goblet  of  wine,  to  a 
coarse  satire  against  the  Bourbons  or  the  priests. 
Let  us,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
instantly  breaks  off  his  amorous  descant  when  called 
upon  to  pour  forth  a  nobler  effusion  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  or  a  daring  protest,  in  favour  of  op- 
pressed Ireland  ;  at  such  times,  he  resembles 
Parny,  composing  national  odes  in  the  manner  of 
Beranger.  Are  we  to  attribute  this  alliance  of 
coquetterie,  voluptuousness,  and  independence,  to 
poetic  vanity,  which  is  quite  as  much  an  English  as 
a  French  defect  ?  Shall  I  venture  to  e^cplain  the 
contradictions  of  the  author  of  Lallû  iRookh^  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  he  has  been  mistaken 
in  considering  himself  a  republican,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  be  so  without  having  the  proper  temper- 
ament? Mr.  Moore  acts  the  democrat  in  the 
boudoirs  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  no  more  than  an  in- 
conseqtiencef  like  that  which  he  has  committed  in 
making  a  liberal  troubadour  of  the  King  of 
Bucfiaria.* 

Mr.  Moore  is  accordingly  accused  of  being  li- 
beral after  the  fashion  adopted  by  princes  j  that  is 

^  *  Besides»  the  disguised  lover  of  Lalla  Rookh  Was  otiily  a  prinde 
royal,  like  George  IV.  when  he  associated  with  dite  opposition;  or  like 

a  certain  German  prince,  to  whom  MademoiseUe  B said,  behind 

the  scenes  of  the  CàmeéRe  Francaitê,  **  Ah  !  I  percdve  why  your  lord- 
ship b  so  liberal-^ou  ate  not  at  this  head  of  a£Ùn.'' 
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to  say,  of  being  jealous  of  those  who  are  a  Utde 
more  8o  than  bioaself)  and  of  wishing  to  prescribe 
arbitrary  limits  to  liberalism.  This  isr  the  charge 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  of  Lord  Byron's  little  court  at 
Pisa  ;  and  it  is  echoed  by  Hazlitt  and  other  critics  ; 
they  complain  bitterly  that  Mr.  Moore  holds  them> 
cheap,  refuses  to  contribute  to  their  journal,  and 
recommends  his  noble  friend  not  to  make  commoi» 
cause  with  radicals  of  the  second  order.  Mr. 
Moore  appertains  to  that  numerous  coterie  of  the 
tory  party,  who  take  upon  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  whiga,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  fulfilled  by  honest  reformers;  a  cir- 
cumstance  which  would  bring  Kberal  truths  into 
direct  collision  with  the  interests  of  the  privileged 
orders.  These  pseudo-whigs  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  popularity,  added  to  the  possession  of  rank, 
and  the  immense  privileges  of  the  English  ariato^ 
cracy.  In  making  their  attacks  on  public  cor- 
ruption, they  take  good  care  to  measure  thm 
blows  ;  they  defend  liberty,  not  as  if  she  were  a 
queen  whose  soldiers  they  are,  but  as  if  sb^  were  a 
captive,  whose  spoils  they  hold  in  reserve  ;  corrup- 
tions in  other  nations  excite  all  their  indignation  ; 
and  they  cannot  find  sufficiently  strong  exj^e»* 
siona,  in  order  to  mark  them  with  their  brand. 
The  Bourbons  are  tyrants,  France  a  country  of 
slaves,  whom  they  encourage  ip  a  just  revolution» 
while  their  straight-laced  opposition  is  incapable 
of  inspiring  them  on  ihe  subject  of  their  own  con- 
earns,  with  more  than  the  eloquence  of  the  special 

m2 
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pleader.  Their  business  is  to  exclude  the  radicals 
from  office  as  well  as  from  the  drawing-room.  It 
is  in  the  latter  where  Thomas  Moore  amuses  his 
illustrious  amphitryons,  by  his  pathetic  sighs  for 
English  liberty,  and  by  his  alternately  coarse  and 
witty  squibs  against  the  despots  and  ultras  of  the 
continent  ;  it  is  there  that  the  noblest  genius  of  con- 
stitutional France  is  calumniated,  the  Burke  of  the 
French  monarchy — he  who  by  his  writings  has  con- 
verted so  many  royalists  to  the  charter,  and  so  many 
liberals  to  royalty  j  it  is  there  that  he  is  pronounced 
a  great  sycophant  and  mere  maker  of  phrases.  But 
since  a  mask  of  public  morality  was  requisite  to 
these  liberal  aristocrats,  for  the  support  of  English 
dignity,  their  poet  was  not  allowed  to  continue  his 
lascivious  madigrals.  For  some  time,  therefore, 
Thomas  Moore  has  become  moral  and  almost 
chaste.  Let  us  follow  him  through  the  history 
of  his  various  writings  ;  we  shall  find  him  more 
superficial  than  profound,  more  tender- than  pa- 
thetic, more  graceful  than  energetic;  addressing 
the  heart  rather  than  the  mind  ;  but  still  on  all  occa- 
sions an  amiable  poet,  sometimes  a  great  poet,  and 
almost  always  embued  with  imagination,  wit,  and 
taste.  I  think  it  is  Diderot  who  affirms,  that  in  order 
to  write  well  on  the  subject  of  females,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  dip  the  pen  in  the  dyes  of  the  rainbow, 
and  dry  the  paper  with  powder  borrowed  from  the 
wings  of  the  butterfly.  It  might  be  imagined, 
that  Thomas  Moore  had  employed  this  recipe,  in 
oi^der  to  compose  his  oriental  imagery,  and  depict 
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his  Peris,  or  not  less  brilliant  mortal  fairies  ;  there 
is  so  prodigious  a  luxury  of  metaphors  and  orna- 
ments lavished  on  his  verses,  that  they  may  be 
styled  a  selection  of  poetical  arabesques. . 
,  The  Grand  Nazir  of  the  Mogul  Princess  might 
have  added  to  the  above  noticed  critique^  that  the 
elements  of  Thomas  Moore's  poetry  consist  in  the 
ingenious  distribution  of  divers  butterfly  wings, 
angel  plumes,  beams  of  light,  pearls,  precious  stones, 
perfumes,  &c.  All  these  fictitious  appendages 
do  not  always  adorn  perfect  beauties;  but,  as 
paste  and  false  diamonds  produce  enchanting 
metamorphoses  at  the  opera,  with  the  aid  of  singing 
and  music,  the  poet  operates  an  illusion  by  the 
magic  of  his  pictures  and  the  melody  of  his  verses. 
He  has  carried  this  melody  farther  than  any  En- 
glish poet  since  Chaucer  :  Thomas  Moore's  poetry 
is  almost  Italian.  This  melody  was  already  con- 
spicuous in  his  first  pieces,  addressed  to  Julia, 
Rose,  Jessy,  Bessy,  Mary,  and  to  thirty  other  mar- 
ried beauties,  whom  the  discreet  Mr.  Little  desig- 
nates by  three  asterisks.  The  little  Parny  of  Ire- 
land  had  more  than  one  Eleonora.  The  collection 
consists  of  elegant  epigrams  against  maiTiage,  or 
gallant  sophisms  on  the  facility  of  entering  paradise. 
Accordingly,  after  telling  Julia  that  she  will  be 
sentenced  to  perdition,  Mr.  Little  qualifies  the 
announcement,  and  consoles  her  by  saying,  that 
love  has  made  her  so  beautiful,  that  she  will  only 
have  to  present  herself  at  heaven^s  gate,  when  the 
saints  will  mistake  her  for  a  virgin,  and  open  it. 
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"  Y«tt  so  like  an  angd 
They  can't  but  let  you  in.'** 

In  the  auhiequeat  piece,  which  contains  a 
heresy  of  another  Jûnd,  the  soul  of  woman  was 
HBéerstood  by  Mahomet  alone  j  they  are  toys, 
dolls  without  roasoQ,  and  witiMwrt  ideas. 


*  Sifiser  Catulle»  dennas  ineptire." 

Catvllub. 

But  Catullus  soon  after  falls  into  a  bad  humour, 
and  ridicules  a  poor  dowager,  who,  doubtless,  had 
made  him  an  overture.  He  drily  informs  her  that 
be  is  no  admirer  of  antiquity,  that  Diana  herself 
could  not  seduce  him  in  her  wane,  and  that  he 
would  send  her  to  heU  in  order  to  perform  the  part 
of  Hecate.  Horace  did  not  treat  Ganidia  worsen 
for  I  have  not  told  the  whole.  But  it  is  Rose's 
turn  ;  she  weeps  ;  Mr.  Little  proves  to  her  that 
it  is  with  pleasure,  and  swears  to  make  her  weep 
for  ever  in  the  same  manner.  One  should  rather 
guess  that  Rose  had  been  weeping,  after  heamqg 
<3ie  morality  of  that  other  effusion,  wherein  bar 
lover  tells  her,  that  since  the  casuists  have  affirined 
that  a  single  wish  may  damn  us,  and  since  she 
must^  at  least,  have  had  such  a  wish,  the  best  thing 
she  can  do,  is  to  enjoy  the  sin  first,  and  be 
damned  after.  But  adieu  to  Rose.  Her  volatile 
lover  surprises  Jessey  asleep  j  he  tells  Fhillis  that 

*  This  ideais  reproduced  elsewhere,  with  leu  tastc^  when  the  poet 
telb  Phillis,  that  a  kiss  is  paradise  to  him»  but  that  her  lip  is  aie  only 
St  BMt  wiiakeeps.the  key^ 

**  Your  lip»  lof  e,  is  only  Su  Peter." 
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she  is  a  prude  not  to  give  him  her  heart,  and  to 
make  such  s^  difficulty  *'aboi^t  a  tiifle;"  he  then 
reminds  Fanny  of  a  certain  journey  they  bad  in 
the  mail  coî^ch.* 
He  asks  his  mistress  *  ♦  *  to  a  petit  souper  A 

«*  Oirer  a  little  atdc  feast, 
As  fill!  cxf  cordial  soul  at  least. 
As  those  when  Delia  met  TibiiUiis, 
Or  LeshÎB  waatoaed  with  G^tulhi^ 
rU  sing  you  many  a  ^ppguish  sonnel, 
About  vt,  at  it,  and  upon  it,''  &c. 

finally,  in  the  sonnet  called  the  Catalogue,  Mr. 
Little  reviews  all  the  beauties  who  have  loved  him, 
from  Kitty,  who  taught  him  his  first  lesson,  down  to 
the  little  female  saint  Susan.  Without  excepting  the 
latter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Little 
were  not  of  the  most  scrupulous  virtue  ;  and  itccord- 
iogly  all  these  poetical  effusions  interest  us  very 
little.  But  I  shall  attempt  to  trp.nslate  some 
stanzas  which  express  a  melancholy  eipotion,  to 
which  no  one  who  has  not  escaped  the  tender 
errors,  (for  which  I  should,  afler  all,  be  sorry  that 
my  readers  should  be  too  severe  on  Mr.  Moore's 
youth,)  can  expect  to  remain  a  stranger. 

f  As-tu  4onc  remarqué  )a  rêveuse  tristesse 
Qui  d'un  yoile  importun  couvre  soudidp  mes  yeux 
Au  milieu  des  transports  que  seule,  6  ma  mattresse. 
Tu  peux  fidre  connaître  à  mon  comir  aqioureuz? 


•  Qoadrîgîi  pedmus  bena  vivere. 
f  Gosn^non  spne  Candida  fuella. 

CATVU.VS. 
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Nooy  ne  crois  pas  alors  que  dans 
Combien  à  ton  amour  je  dois  de  yolupt^. 
Quel  cœur  plus  que  le  mien  épris  de  ta  beauté, 
Sexidt  plus  enivré  de  ta  douce  magie  I 

'    Ah  1  lorsque  je  te  vois,  fuyant  l'édat  du  jour, 
Indîn^r  sur  mon  sein  ta  tète  languissante^** 
Puis  n'ouvrir  qu  à  demi  ta  paupière  tremblante, 
Roagiiiant  da  montrer  même  à  moi  tant  d'amour. 

De  ces  instans  ri  doux  qui  n'envierait  le  charme?... 
£h  bien,  c'est  même  alors,  quand  tout  doit  t'embellir. 
Que  dans  mes  yeux  je  seas  se  gUsser  une  larme, 
£t  que  mon  coeur  ne  peut  étouffer  un  soupir. 

Un  souvenir  jaloux  me  dit,  6  ma  Julie  ! 
Qu'un  autres  le  premier,  fit  palpiter  ton  cœur; 
Qu'U  te  vit,  comme  moi,  par  l'amour  embellie  ; 
Comme  moi  dans  tes  bras  qu'il  connut  le  bonheur. 

,    Peut-être  proncmcé  par  ta  bouche  charmante. 
Son  nom  de  tous  les  noms  devenidt  le  plus  doux  ; 
Peut-être  qu'il  te  vit  et  timide  et  tremblante 
Lui  sourire  et  cacher  ton  iront  sur  ses  genoux. 

Peut-être ....  Mais  pourquoi  vous  rappeler  iencore. 

Indiscrets  souvenirs  et  regrets  superflus  J  . 
Elle  est  enfin  à  moi,  la  beauté  que  j'adore. 
Et  le  ciel  ne  pouvait  rien  m'accorder  de  plus. 

Pardonne  à  ton  amant,  pardonne,  6  ma  Julie  ! 
Si  même  le  passé  peut  le  rendre  jaloux. 
Hélas  I  que  ne  f&t->il  le  premier  de  ta  vie 
Le  jour  oi^  tu  me  dis:  'Je  n'aimerai  que  vous.*  " 

This  rhymed  translation  is  rigorously  faithful, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  stanza,  into  which  I 
have  condensed  the  two  last  of  the  original,  where 
the  same  idea  appears  to  me  repeated  in  nearly  the 
same  terms.  But  melody  cannot  be  readily  trans- 
lated. 

With  his  charming  social  verses,  and  his  amiable 
manners,  Mr.  Moore  succeeded,  not  only  in  win- 
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nlng  the  ear  of  the  ladies,  but  also  of  some  influ-* 
ential  noblemen.  He  was  appointed  to  a  situation 
in  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  at  Bermudas,  and  he 
embarked  for  that  island,  which  Shakspeare  makes 
the  birth-place  of  his  sylph  Ariel.  During  his 
leisure  moments  Mr.  Moore  did  not  neglect  the 
muses,  and  the  beauties  of  the  Azores  ;  and  on.  his 
return  to  England  published  a  collection  of  odes, 
epistles,  and  fugitive  poems,  in  which  he  celebrates 
the-  enchantments  of  a  climate  well  calculated  to 
seduce,  by  its  various  features,  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion. Of  these  pieces,  some  are  rich  with  brilliant 
descriptions,  while  others  reproduce  the  tender 
emotions  with  which  Mr.  Moore  delights  to  in- 
spire himself.  He  had,  however,  found  the  ladies 
of  the  Bermudas  more  fond  than  beautiful  ;  he 
treats  their  husbands  still  less  favourably,  telling 
us  that  the  ancient  philosopher,  who  held  that  after 
this  life,  the  men  are  changed  into  mules,  and 
the  women  into  turtles,  might  have  seen  this  me- 
tamorphosis nearly  accomplished  at  Bermudas. 
But  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Moore 
meets  with  the  greatest  disappointments  ;  it  is 
more  especially  the  United  States  which  have  reason 
to  complain  of  hisf|||iistles,  dated  from  Washington 
City,  and  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Moore  affirms  that  he  de- 
pae^ed  for  America  with  favourable  prepossessions. 
He  had  pictured  American  liberty  to  himself  as  the 
diviriity^f  a  Republican  Utopia.  He  was  shocked 
to  find  nothing  but  coarse  tradesmen  among  the 
democrats,  and  citizens  almost  as  vulgar  among  the 
federalists:  a  new  proof  that  Mr.  Moore  is  only 
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a  drawing«room  Uberal^  a  boudoir  demagogue; 
American  liberty  springing  from  commerce,  plain» 
consequently,  and  somewhat  plebeian,  appeared  to 
his  eyes  in  the  light  of  vulgar  comp<iny.  He 
would  have  wished  to  find  her  polite  and  even  ca* 
pricious  ;  and  then  he  would  have  considered  her 
worthy  of  his  devotions  ;  but,  alas  ! 

^  Like  the  nymphs  of  her  own  withering  climes 
She  is  olden  in  youth,  she  is  blasted  in  prime." 

£piak  «0  Lord  Aite. 

According  to  him,  she  is  cold,  avaricious,  apd  pos- 
sesses all  the  vices  of  old  maids;  not  to  men- 
tion, that  in  consequence  of  being  corrupted  by 
French  philosophy,  she  is  a  driveller,  who  utters 
nothing  but  sophisms. 

The  poor  Americans  are  nothing  but  merchants, 
who  have  made  themselves  free,  in  order  to  make 
their  sovereign  a  bankrupt,  and  to  support  the 
allegation,  is  brought  the  forced  quotation  of 
Montesquieu,  of  which,  with  Mr.  Moore's  permis- 
sion, England  may  appropriate  a  portion  to  her- 
Itelf.  It  seems  that  the  president  of  that  day,  or 
some  other  magistrate  of  the  Union,  had  a  favourite 
negress;  and  accordingly  MjMMoore  sets  about 
turning  into  ridicule  the  Ai^ffcan  Pericles,  and 
his  Afirican  Aspasia,  in  the  lines  commencing, 

^  The  weary  statesman,'*  &c* 

Eputk  to  Mr.  Hume. 

llie  spotless  glory  of  Washington  is  nojt  spared 
in  these  diatribes,  wherdn  the  poet  rise$  to  a  lofty 
flight  of  composition,  while  painting  .one  of  the 
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featiares  of  the  vast  American  conliBent,  though 
always,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  design  ot 
humUiatiDg  and  mortifying  the  inhabitants.  But 
Mr.  Mooœ  vras  then  on  his  return  to  Ireland»  and 
about  to  devote  his  ennnent  talents  to  a  natioDal 
undertaking  ;  that  of  the  Irish  Melodies. 

These  can  foe  little  doubt  that  the  primitive 
songs,  or  lyrical  compositions  of  the  rhapsodists, 
were  the  spontaneous  production  of  a  poetical 
musician,  who  struck  off  the  words  and  the  air 
in  the  âame  heat  Subsequently,  songs  have 
generally  preceded  Ûit  music.  But  such  is  the 
trittmph  of  music,  which  is  the  true  universal 
language,  over  poetiy,  which  only  appertains  to 
one  language,  that  the ,  tune  still  survives,  when 
the  words  are  lost  The  VirgUian  Shepherd  was 
thence  induced  to  exdaim,  **  I  remember  the  air, 
but  I  have  forgotten  the  words." 

^  NuBMTM  mcniiai  n  verbe  taierem.'' 

Iceland  «possessed  an  original  and  popular  music» 
which  supplied  numerous  allusions  to  its  manners» 
customs,  and  hiatorv,  and  which  still  more  than 
the  Scotch  inusicflKserved  that  a  Bums  should 
rendtf  it  popular,  and  consecrate  it,  as  it  were,  by 
an  alliance  with  the  national  poetry.  Miss  Ow^i» 
sonihad  already  adapted  words  to  some  of  these 
ai»  of  old  Erin:  but  to  Thomas  Moore  be- 
longs the  merit  of  assembling  almost  all  of  them 
in  one  liistorical  record. 

'^  It  has  been  often  remarked,  and  oflener  felt. 
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that  our  music  is  the  truest  of  all  comments  in  our 
history.  The  tone  of  defiance,  succeeded  by  the 
language  of  despondency — a  burst  of  turbulence 
dying  away  into  softness — the  sorrows  of  one  mo- 
ment lost  in  the  levities  of  tlie  next — and  all  the 
romantic  mixture  of  mirth  and  sadness,  which 
is  naturally  produced  by  the  efforts  of  a  lively 
temperament  to  shake  off  or  forget  the  wrongs 
which  lie  upon  it }  such  are  the  features  of  our 
history  and  character,  which  we  find  strongly  and 
faithfully  reflected  in  our  music:  and  there  are 
many  airs,  which  I  think  it  is  diificult  to  listen  to 
without  recalling  some  period  or  event  to  which 
their  expression  seems  peculiarly  applicable." 

Letter  to  the  Marchioness  of  Donalian. 

The  fault  of  Mr.  Moore  consists  in  having  too 
often  forgotten  this  latter  consideration,  in  order 
to  substitute  his  frivolous  ideas  in  the  room  of 
glorious  associations,  or  the  regret  which  was 
naturally  suggested.  We  have  too  many  verses 
to  Chloris  in  the  Melodies,  and  not  enough  of 
those  hymns  in  honour  of  Bryan  the  Brave;  not 
enough  of  those  descriptive  ^ongs,  which  like 
music  convey  the  mind  int(Ahe  local  scenery 
which  they  depict.  Mr.  Moore's  Elegies,  his 
amorous  complaints,  sometimes  his  complaints  of 
exile,  possess  no  other  national  and  characteristic 
feature  than  the  name  of  Erin.  The  poet  speaks 
of  independence  and  liberty,  like  a  Greek  of 
Athens,  and  like  a  rhetorician  who  has  translated 
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Anacreon.     He  talks,  indeed,  of  love,  but  then 
it  is, 

^  Caton  Galant,  on  Brutui  Damaret." 

The  luxury  of  the  costumes^  and  of  the  peri- 
phrasis in  Lalla  Rookh,  tend  to  persuade  us  that 
we  are  reading  an  oriental  poem  ;  it  might  be  al- 
most called,  according  to  a  well-known  expres- 
sion, more  Arabic  than  Arabia.  But  in  the  Irish 
MelodieSj  if  Mr.  Moore  is  almost  always  a  remark- 
able lyrical  poet,  he  is  seldom  an  Irishman,  while 
Bums  always  remains  a  Scotchman  in  his  Caledo- 
nian xnelodies.  I  have  said  enough  to  explain 
the  reason  ;  Mr.  Moore  has  composed  exclusively 
for  the  piano  of  pretty  women.  Burns  has  pre- 
served his  somewhat  savage  independence  in  his 
songs  ;  Moore  resembles  a  caged  nightingale,  who 
devotes  his  dulcet  voice  to  an  imitation  of  the  airs 
of  the  bird-organ.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject 
when  I  consider  the  character  of  Burns  and  of 
the  Scotch  melodies.  I  can,  however,  quote  some 
honourable. exceptions  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
melodies  of  the  Irish  Anacreon  ;  Rich  and  Rare, 
is  a  fragment  rendered  exquisite  by  its  affecting 
simplicity  ;  it  describes  the  voyage  of  a  young 
virgin,  clothed  in  rich  vestures,  who  on  the  faith 
of  the  virtues  of  Brien  and  his  people,  travels 
through  the  entire  kingdom,  without  fear  of  out- 
rage. O  the  sight-entrancing,  is  the  almost  sub- 
lime expression  of  a  warrior's  enthusiasm  at  the 
sight  of  arms.  I  must  abstain  from  translation, 
since  divested  of  their  rhythm  and  their  music, 
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the  various  <q)ecîm6ns  would  perhaps  justify»  what 
Moore  himself  has  modestly  said  of  them  in 
the  style  of  Fadladin — they  resemble  insects 
in  amber,  which  are  esteemed  on  account  of  the 
precious  substance  which  embalm  them.  They 
are  in  truth  more  than  that.  Many  of  these 
melodies  deserve  to  be  compared-  to  the  most 
affecting  elegies  of  M.  de  la  Martine.  Subjoined 
is  a  song  of  liberty,  in  which  sadness  and  indigna- 
tion are  combined,  and  which,  in[the  original,  may 
vie  with  a  Messcnienne^  or  a  song  of  Béranger  : 


*^  Oh  f  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fly  to  the  bowers, 

Where  pleasure  Is  cardessly  smiling  at  fame  ; 
He  was  bom  fof  much  more^  and  in  happier  hours, 

His  soul  might  have  burned  with  a  holier  flame  ; 
The  string  that  now  languishes  loose  o'er  the  lyre, 

Might  haye  bent  a  proud  bow  to  the  warrior's  dart» 
And  the  lip  which  now  breathes  but  the  song  of  desire^ 

Might  have  poured  the  fuU  tide  of  a  patriot's  heart 

^  But  alas  I  for  his  country— her  pride  is  gone  by, 

And  that  sfnrit  is  broken,  which  never  would  bend, 
CVer  the  ruin  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh, 

^or  'tis  treason  to  love  her,  and  death  to  defend.  "" 
Unprized  are  her  sons  till  they've  learned  to  betny; 

Undistinguished  they  liire  if  they  shame  not  then*  ores,  * 
And  the  torch  that  would  light  them  thro'  dignity's  way. 

Must  be  caught  from  the  pile  where  their  oountry  espires. 


^  Then  Uame  not  the  bard,  if  in  pleasure's  soft,  dream. 

He  should  try  to  forget  what  he  never  can  heal;       \ 
Oh!  give  but  a  hope:  let  a  vista  but  gleam 

ITirough  the  gloom  of  bis  country,  and  mark  how  he^&  fo|L 
That  instant,  his  heart  at  her  shrine  would  lay  down 

Every  passion  it  nuned,  every  bliss  it  adored. 
While  the  myrtle  now  idly  entwined  with  his  crown. 

Like  the  wreath  of  Harmodius  should  cover  his  sword.** 
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Mn  Mowé's  principal  work  is  Lalla  Roôkk, 
which  exhibits  all  the  affluence  and  all  the  deflect 
of  his  talent.  The  translation  which  has  been 
made  of  it,  dispenses  nie  from  the  trouble  of 
analyzing  the  fable  and  the  beauties  of  its  det^l. 
I  think  it  is  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  com- 
pared the  four  tales  in  Lalla  Rookhy  and  the  fhtme- 
work  which  unites  them,  to  four  beautiful  pearls» 
joined  together  by  a  thread  of  silk  and  gold^  I 
do  not  admire  the  Veiled  Prophet  much.  Mo- 
kanna  is  a  Germanified  exaggeration  of  Lewis's 
MoHtk.  The  Peri  is.  a  charming  composition^ 
founded  upon  an  idea  which  may  be  called  oriental 
marivaudage^  but  which  entirely  partakes  of  the 
taste  of  Arabic  fiction.  It  is  curious  to  com- 
pare the  following  description  of  Egypt»  which  I 
have  transfused  into  a  French  form  for  the  pur- 
pose» with  an  analogous  passage  of  the  Génie  de 
Christianime. 

**  La  Peri  Exilée  va  planer  en  soupirant  sur  les 
palmiers  de  l'Egypte»  sur  les  grottes  et  les  sépul- 
cres de  ses  rois.  Tantôt  elle  se  plaît  à  écouter 
le  roucoulement  des  colombes  de  la  vallée  de  Ro- 
sette ;  tantôt  elle  aime  à  voir  les  rayons  de  la  lune 
se  jouer  sur  les  blanches  ailes  du  pélican  qui  rase 
les  ondes  azurées  du  lac  Mœris.  Elle  admire  les 
\'allons  et  leurs  fruits  dorés»  qu'éclairent  les  astres 
sereins  de  la  nuit  ;  des  groupes  gracieux  de  dat- 
tiers courbent  l^mguissamment  leurs  tètes  courcm- 
nées  de  feuillage  ;  tels  que  de  jeunes  fîUes  que  lô 
sommeil  appelle  à  leurs  couches  de  soie»  les  lis  in- 
clinent sur  le  lac  leurs  fleurs  virginales  pour  pa^ 
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raître  plus  frais  et  plus  brillâns  au  retour  du  soleil^ 
leur  bien-amié  ;  ces  antiques  tours,  des  autels  en 
ruine  semblent  les  restes  d'un  songe  ;  le  silence  de 
cette  solitude  magique  n'est  troublé  que  par  le  cri 
du  vanneau  ;  parfois  aussi,  lorsque  la  lune  fait  fuir 
les  ombres  devant  son  flambeau,  une  poule-sultane 
aux  ailes  de  pourpre  est  aperçue  sur  une  colonne, 
silencieuse,  immobile  et  brillante  comme  un  oiseau 
hiéroglyphique.* 

The  imagery  and  the  descriptions  of  the  Fire 
Worshippers  possess  all  the  freshness  which  dis-* 
tinguishes  those  of  the  Peri  ;  but  in  this  case  there 
is  the  attraction  of  a  more  powerful  interest — 
a  dramatic  interest.  This  original  poem,  which  is 
a  happy  mixture  of  grace  and  energy,  has  more 
than  one  affinity  with  Lord  Byron's  Bride  of 
Abydos.  Hafed  is  another  Selim,  Hinda  another 
Zuleika  ;  but  Moore  can  afford  to  sustain  a  com- 
parison of  this  description.  As  to  the  Fhtoer  of 
the  Haremy  it  is  composed  of  a  still  lighter  ground- 
work than  that  of  the  Pm,  but  which  Moore,  with 
the  poetical  voluptuousness  peculiar  to  him,  has 
adorned  with  an  extraordinary  luxury  of  orna- 
ment. This  historiette  deserves  to  be  translated 
into  Turkish,  and  the  Odalisques  of  his  sublime 
highness  might  incessantly  peruse,  and  re-peruse 
it.    It  would  appear  to  them  like  a  voluptuous 


*  Le  Chacal  monte  «ur  un  piédestal  vide,  allonge  son  museau  de 
loup  denicre  le  buste  d'un  par  à  tête  de  bélier.  La  gazelle,  l'au* 
truche,  Tibis,  lagerboise,  sautent  parmi  les  décombres,  tandis  que  la 
poute-sultane  se  tient  immobile  sur  quelques  débris,  comme  un  oiseau 
hiéroglyphique  de  granit  et  de  porphyre.    Gime  du  Christianisme. 
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emanation  of  those  perfumes  by  which  the  cap- 
tive Peris  are  recorded  to  be  nourished  in  their 
ji^olden  cages,  to  which  Southey  alludes  in  his 
Thalaba. 

What  a  contrast  is  there  between  these  ^^Deti- 
laJis  of  the  imagination/'  (as  Dryden  called  the 
luxury  of  periphrasis),  and  the  sarcastic  truths 
which  Moore,  in  his  moments  of  humour,  addresses 
in  plebeian  language  to  the  great  powers  of  the 
age  !  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  vulgarity,  and  some- 
times a  refinement  of  triteness,  in  the  Two-penny 
Post  Bag,  the  Memorial  of  Tom  Crib  to  Con- 
gress^ and  the  Fudge  Family.  The  Two-penny  Post 
Bag  betrays  the  absurdities  of  the  English  upper 
classes  ; .  and  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  court  sup- 
ply the  materials  for  Uie  poet's  bantering  vein.  I 
cannot,  however,  dwell  upon  it,  because  every 
allusion  would  call  for  too  long  a  commentary* 
The  Memorial  of  Tom  Crib  to  Congress  furnishes 
excellent  lessons  to  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  but  it  is 
incapable  of  introduction  here  ;  for  the  humour 
of  it  frequently  consists  in  phraseology  alone, 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  slang  dictionary  of 
the  ^^ fancy?''  The  Fvdge  Family  interests  us 
personally  ;  the  whole  of  Paris  there  enacts,  a 
part  :  that  is  to  say,  such  as  Paris  was  from  1815 
to  1818^  with  its  Russian  mountains,  its  opera,  ite 
milliners,  its  whiskered  linen-drapers,  and  its 
police  scarcely  recovered  from  the  surprise  of 
finding  itself  performing  the  part  of  spy  for  the 
Bourbons.  But  the  circumstance  which  appears 
chiefly  to  have  shocked  Mr.  Moore  in  hi^  excur- 

voit,  II.  N 
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sioti  through  France,  is  the  conjoint  absence  of 
Buonaparte,  and  of  liberty  ;  a  species  of  contra^ 
diction,  as  ridiculous  as  that  of  Lady  Morgan,  at 
once  a  pedant  and  a  jacobin  in  petticoats,  who 
boasts    complacently   of   being    intimately    ac- 
quainted with    the  marchioness   of  this^  or  the 
duchess  of  that,  and  in  the  following  page,  bor- 
rows the  most  hackneyed  qtiodlibets  from  the  jaco- 
bin clubs,  or  from  the  imperial  carps  de  garde. 
The  Fudge  Famljf  distributes  among  its  various 
members  the  vanity  of  Lady  Morgan,  her  decla- 
matory style,  and  her  absurd  no-meanings.    Mr. 
Fudge,  the  head  of  the  family,  is  a  spy  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  sends  him  the  journal  of  his 
observations.     The  leaves  of  the  manuscript  oc* 
casionally  serve  as  wrappers  to  little  parcels  of 
French  embroidery  and  lace  for  Lady  Castlereagh  ; 
and  Fudge  is  enchanted  with  the  circumstance  of 
her  ladyship  having  told  her  husband  that  Mr. 
Fudge's  journal  contained  some  very  pretty  things. 
Mr.  Fudge  is  a  political  blockhead  ;  the  Seids  of 
our  police  and  the  secret  agents  of  England  are 
generally  more  talented.     They  would  not,  for 
example,  be  transported  by  a  zeal  for  legitimacy  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  write  to  M.  Franchet  that  tliey 
desired  to  see  Rheims,  because  it  contains  the  mau- 
soleum of  a  high  B.nd  puissant  princess  of  twenty- 
four  hours  old. 

Mr.  Fudge  had  previously  shed  tears  of  joy  at 
the  sight  of  the  imprint  of  the  royal  foot  at  Calais, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Ok  Richard,  oh  man  Roi  r  Mr. 
Moore  has  full  permission  to  smile  at  these  royal- 
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iat  drivellings,  which  more  than  one  royalist  of  the 
nineteenth  century  heartily  laughs  at  ;  but  he  is 
only  vulgar^  and  not  witty,  when  he  compares  the 
foot  of  any  monarch  to  that  of  an  animal  which 
our  poetry  can  only  designate  by  a  circumlocu* 
tion.  The  coarse  is  seldom  allied  to  the  humor^ 
aus.  I  prefer  the  epistle  in  which  Mr.  Fudge,  in- 
voking classical  allegory  to  the  aid  of  his  royalist 
zeal,  discovers  that  Midas  was  a  very  respectable 
tyrant,  and  that  his  fabulous  large  ears  were  his 
spies,  listening  to  all  things,  understanding  all 
things,  and  collecting  reports  for  his  Majesty's 
green  bag.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  the  Prince 
Regent  be  endowed  with  ears  like  those  of  the 
worthy  Midas  ? 

*^  Sit  model f  good  kkig  Midas/'  ^. 

Success,  therefore,  to  the  ears  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent !  Mr.  Fudge  is  also  a  friend  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ;  but,  like  certain  continental  minis- 
t^s,  is  only  willing  to  encourage  such  as  use 
without  abusing  it 

This  worthy  spy  has  a  son  and  daughter  who 
accompany  his  joiurney,  and  have  also  their  private 
correspondence.  Miss  Biddy  relates^  with  inno» 
cent  simplicity,  her  various  impressions  to  her 
friend  Miss  Doll.  She  constitutes  a  kind  of  sen- 
timental Agnes,  whom  every  thing  astonishes  and 
enchants,  although  it  appears  to  her  that  adven- 
tures are  somewhat  tardy  in  occuring.  Her  first 
visit  at  Paris  is  to  Madame  Le  Roy,  a  celebrated 
mantua-maker  in  1817*    Adorned  with  a  bonnet 

N  2 
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atid  gown  in  the  Parisian  fashion,  she  considers 
herself  invested  with  a  talisman  for  conquering  all 
descriptions  of  hearts.  At  our  opera  she  discovers 
that  our  lyrical  singers  are  mere  squallers,  and  con- 
spirators against  the  laws  of  harmony  ;  which  is  a 
tolerable  decisive  judgment  for  a  little  simpleton 
in  her  own  country.  This  nursling  of  a  poet, 
who  has  so  well  described  the  seductions  of  Mo- 
kanna's  gardens,  could  not  remain  insensible  to  the 
enchantments  of  our  Parisian  Bayaderes;  Bigotini, 
Fanny  Bias,  &c.  are  proclaimed  divine.  She  does 
not  less  admire  the  chaste  Susanna  of  the  Port 
Saint  Martin  ;  but  it  is  at  Beaujon  that  she  her- 
self is  destined  to  triumph,  in  the  supposition,  that 
she  has  taken  her  seat  in  the  same  car  as  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  was  then  at  Paris  under  the  name 
of  Count  de  Ruppin.  This  gallant  cavalier,  how- 
ever, turns  out  to  foe  no  more  than  a  mere  Colonel  ; 
but  he  is  amiable  ;  he  wears  mustachios  ;  he  talks 
of  Austerlitz  ;  he  is  a  Buonapartist  ;  in  short,  he 
is  a  hero.  Miss  Biddy  enjoys  some  agreeable 
excursions  with  her  hero  to  Tortoni,  to  Pere  La 
Chaise,  and  finally  to  Montmorenci,  where  he  be- 
comes enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  Jean  Jacques. 
Biddy  imagines  herself  to  be  the  Venus  of  this 
Mars  in  epaulettes.  Alas  !  what  vanity  is  there 
in  mortal  wishes  !  His  courage,  his  wealth,  his 
rank,  and  his  wit,  all  vanish  in  a  moment,  when 
chance  brings  him  to  the  eye  of  poor  Biddy,  stand- 
ing behind  the  ignoble  rampart  of  a  counter,  with 
a  linen-draper's  yard  in  his  hand.  In  short,  he  is 
a  man-milliner. 
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Mr.  Fudge's  son  is  more  happy  in  his  devotions  ; 
he  feels  no  passions  but  for  the  delights  of  gastro- 
nomy  ;  he  assiduously  frequents  Very  and  Beau- 
villiers,  and  escapes  cheaply  with  a  few  indiges* 
lions.  In  other  respects  he  belongs  to  the  dandy 
genus,  and  is  described  by  his  sister  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :•- 

^  A  being  with  little  mustachios,  and  stays,  of 
diminutive  height,  resembling  an  hour-glass,  with 
his  head  immoveably  buried  between  two  points 
of  his  cravat  collar,"  &c.  Mr.  Fudge,  jun.  has  a 
tutor  ;  the  latter  is  a  poor  cousin,  the  philosopher 
of  the  family,  one  Phelim  Connor,  who  seriously 
indites  liberal  diatribes  against  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Holy  Alliance,  while  he  lauds  the  sublime 
flight  of  the  imperial  eagle.  There  is  no  avoiding 
a  smile  at  so  much  credulity  j  as  if,  forsooth,  the 
thunder-bearing  bird,  again  conveyed  on  the  wings 
of  victory,  had  permitted  itself  to  be  heralded 
by  a  republican  red-cap.  Some  of  Phelim  Conner's 
tirades  possess  a  lofty  eloquence  ;  they  exhibit  the 
impulse  of  real  indignation.  But  I  quit  this  some- 
what disaffected  subject,  although  I  am  writing  in 
London,  where  our  illustrious  ambassador  has  just 
been  quarrelling  with  the  newspapers,  because  he 
disapproved  a  public  invitation  which  they  con- 
tained to  assassinate  his  most  christian  majesty. 

I  must  also  relinquish  the  subject  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore  for  the  present,  for  I  have  not  referred  to 
all  his  works. 

P.  S.  A  new  production  of  the  author  of  Zia//a 
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Mookh^  namely^  the  Loves  qfthe  Angeh,  has  just 
reached  me. 

Since  this  poem  deserves  a  comparison  with 
Lord  Byron's  Heaven  and  Earthy  I  have  subjoined 
what  I  propose  saying  of  it  in  my  essay  on  the 
genius  and  character  qfthe  noble  author. 

The  two  poets  have  stamped  the  peculiar  im^^^ 
press  of  their  talent  on  their  several  works. 

Moore  has  lost  nothing  of  his  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, his  felicity  of  description,  and  his  elegance* 
His  style  is  always  a  little  too  brilUantly  polished  ; 
he  sins  through  an  entirely  oriental  luxuriousness 
of  fancy.  His  muse  is  crowned  with  pearls  and 
diamonds.  She  is  rendered  dazzling  with  rich 
ornaments  ;  and  when  becoming  more  chaste  and 
tender  she  charms  us  by  more  simple  graces  and 
less  far-fetched  ornaments,  some  relics  of  the 
coquette  are  still  detected  in  the  art  with  which 
nhe  arranges  her  veil,  and  the  simplest  flowers 
which  go  to  decorate  her  vesture.  The  creations 
of  T.  Moore  are  too  much  spiritualized  ;  his 
females  would  be  more  interesting  if  they  were 
less  angelic.  The  fable  of  the  poem  consists  in 
the  narrative  which  three  exiles  from  heaven 
tnutually  supply  of  their  bamtes  fortunes^  with 
three  daughters  of  earth.*  The  whole  three  have 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  love  ;  but  the  angels  of 
Lord  Byron  embrace  perdition  through  a  senti-* 
ment  of  honour*    They  generously  prefer  renounce 

*  The  po€t  biaiMlf  qpMks  in  the  name  of  the  third. 
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ing  the  pardon  which  is  offered  to  them  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  mortal  females*  whom  they 
have  seduced.  But  this  love  of  the  sons  of  God» 
and  the  daughters  of  men,  is  only  an  episode  in 
the  more  severe  composition  of  Lord  Byron.  The 
poet  has  delineated  the  picture  of  a  world,  cor- 
rupted and  condemned  to  the  terrible  regenera- 
tion of  a  deluge.  He  describes  man,  invested  with 
all  his  irregular  passions,  confronting  the  Creator, 
armed  with  inexorable  vengeance.  The  same 
vengeance  is  about  to  overtake  the  superior  intel- 
ligencies,  who  have  forgotten  their  high  vocations 
in  the  lap  of  terrestrial  pleasures,  and  the  devoted 
fair  ones,  who  prefer  to  a  jealous  God  the  lovers 
whom  they  have  selected,  and  whom  they  have 
made  their  only  divinities. 

Weakness  abandons  itself  up  to  cowardly  re* 
pinlngs.  Impious  pride,  instead  of  offering  homage 
to  the  Almighty,  perishes  with  a  curse  upon  its 
lips.  The  just  man,  strong  in  his  faith,  and  the 
consolations  of  holy  hope,  resigns  himself  to  his 
fate,  and  blesses  heaven.  A  mother, — ah  !  the 
delirium  of  her  maternal  grief  will  doubtless  plead 
for  pardon  —  a  mother,  having  vainly  implored 
the  safety  of  her  son,  suffers  a  reproach  instead 
of  a  prayer  to  escape  her  lips  at  the  near  prospect 


*  Some  raUniu  have  affinned  that  the  lores  of  the  angek  with  the 
daoghten  of  men  is  a  hiwe  tnufition,  aridng  from  a  misrepresented 
pasnge  of  Genesis.  The  giants  recorded  to  have  been  bom  of  this 
commerce  between  heaven  and  earth,  could  not,  in  that  case,  have  ex- 
isted. However  this  may  be,  poets  are  fidly  entitled  to  avail  themselves 
«f  Che  idea,  whether  aUcgorical  or  not 
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of  that  cfeath  which  is  about  to  overwhelm  them 
both.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  elect  of  God  is 
destined  by  eternal  mercy  to  re-people  another 
universe.  Should  we  blame  the  poet  for  having 
almost  made  a  rebel  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  ? 
Did  not  evil  carry  with  it  its  seeds  into  the  ark, 
since  the  posterity  of  Adam  after  the  lapse  of  ages 
required  the  sacrifice  of  divine  blood  for  a  second 
regeneration  ?  Japhet,  who  is  deluded  by  a  guilty 
love  for  a  daughter  of  Cain,  appears  himself  to 
appertain  to  the  race  of  the  fratricide,  whose  pride 
had  already  revolted  against  the  Almighty,  previ- 
ous to  the  destruction  of  his  brother.  Japhet  is  a 
dissatisfied  philosopher,  who  daringly  attempts  to 
fathom  the  ways  of  Providence.  Had  it  not  pro- 
nounced to  the  billows,  when  fixing  their  primor- 
dial limits,  *'  thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  farther  ?'' 
When  the  ocean  is  about  to  engulph  its  prey,. 
Japhet  nearly  proceeds  to  the  extent  of  accusing  the 
Almighty  of  injustice,  contradiction,  and  cruelty. 
The  audacious  genius  of  the  author  of  Cain  is 
discoverable  throughout  this  drama,  which  in 
form  and  style  recalls  to  mind  the  Samson  Agonis- 
tes  of  Milton. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 


To  M.  P.  Blain. 

In  referring  to  the  English  landscape  writers, 
I  have  not  perhaps  suflSciently  foreseen  that  the 
execution  of  their  pictures  would  be  criticised  in 
France  as  imperfect  and  even  coarse,  on  account 
of  the  negligence  of  the  details,  which  the  English 
artists  dash  over  with  the  brush,  instead  of,  like 
ours,  labouring  all  the  parts  of  the  work  with  an 
equally  minute  attention.  At  fifteen  paces  distance 
the  landscapes  of  Constable,  Calcott,  &c.  &c.  are 
admirable;    but  upon  a  nearer  approach,   tiiey 
sometimes  resemble  mere  rough  draughts.     I  am 
not  perfectly  aware  at  how  many  paces  distance 
the  pictures  of  Claude,   Watteau,  &c.  are  chef 
d^ctmrres.  But  have  not  all  pictures  a  certain  given 
distance,   beyond  which  the  illusion    vanishes? 
I  should  find  it  a  more  diâicult  task  to  excuse  the 
same   defects  of  inaccuracy  and  negligence,  of 
which  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  modern  English 
poets  are  all  guilty  to  a  degree,  which  removes 
them  more  or  less  to  a  distance  from  the  severe 
versification  of  the  reign  of  Anne.     Lord  ^yron^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott,    Southey,   Coleridge,  &c.  &c. 
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frequently,  and  with  impunity^  defy  measure  and 
even  grammar  in  their  verses.  All  these  poems 
contain  sublime  pages  ;  but  none  completely 
satisfy  the  claims  of  prosody  and  syntax,  from 
beginning  to  end,  like  Pope's  Rape  qf  the  Lock, 
or  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.  They  some- 
times appear  to  be  unlSnished  sketches^  or  brilliant 
improvisations,  which  the  poet  would  seem  to  have 
never  re-perused  since  the  stenographist  had  taken 
possession  of  them.  Two  single  poetical  excep- 
tions have  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  laws  of 
the  elaborate  style  of  the  last  century  ;  Rogers 
and  Campbell.  The  first  is  remarkable  for  little 
besides  the  sustained  eloquence  of  his  polished 
and  re-polished  verses.  Campbell,  who  has,  like 
him,  never  passed  over  a  page  without  obeying  the 
Boileau — 

**  Ed  reprenant  vingt  fo»  le  rabot  et  la  lime^** 

is  not  contented  with  the  merit  of  euphony  and 
of  correction.  That  elaborate  care  which  his 
rivals  despise  as  a  mechanical  labour,  and  which 
often  leave  an  air  of  constraint  or  affectation  attach- 
ed to  his  works,  have  not  however  suppressed  his 
enthusiasm,  and  the  audacity  of  some  of  his  inspira- 
tions. He  belongs  not  only  to  the  didactic  school 
of  Goldsmith,  but  he  is  perhaps  the  first  lyrical 
poet  of  our  days. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Mr.  Rogers  appertains 
as  much  to  the  school  of  Rosa  Matilda»  as  to 
tlukt  of  Goldsmith.  His  little  poem  of  Jacqueline^ 
and  especially  his  lines  upon  a  Tear^  at  all  events 
betray  a  factitious  and   far-fetched   sensibility* 
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Jacqueline  is  the  daughter  of  a  chevalier  de 
St«  Louis,  in  the  department  of  the  Bos  Alpes. 
She  leaves  her  father  for  a  lover,  who  suddenly 
returns  with  her,  to  implore  a  readily  granted 
paternal  benediction.  This  slight  frame-work  is 
fitted  up  with  some  tolerably  graceful  descriptions; 
but  all  that  might  have  been  dramatic  fails  of 
efifect,  because  all  is  throughout  expressed 
in  elegiac  circumlocutions.  It  may  be  added 
that  Jacqueline  is  found  published  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  first  anonymous  edition  of 
Lara^  a  poem  in  which  Byron  has  so  vigorously 
sketched  one  of  those  exaggerated  but  real  cha- 
racters, whose  sombre  and  solitary  greatness 
leaves  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind.  The 
verses  on  a  Tear  merit  examination. 

Mr.  Rogers  calls  the  Eye  qf  Chloe  a  coral  cell, 
a  spring  qf  sensibility  ;  the  Tear  is  a  little  brilliant^ 
&c.  ; — these  denominations  may,  it  is  true,  be 
poetical  in  English.  But  the  following  reflection 
is  ridiculously  far-fetched.  *^  The  same  law  which 
models  a  tear,  and  causes  it  to  fall  from  its 
source,  is  that  which  preserves  its  spherical  form 
to  the  earth,  and  guides  the  planets  in  thdr 
course.''  I  have  sometimes  seen,  like  Mr.  Rogers^ 
a  tear  fall  from  the  eyes  of  a  Chloe  ;  but  I  never 
thought  of  making  it  a  subject  of  an  illustration 
of  the  laws  of  gravity. 

This  strophe  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
philosopher,  who  discovered  the  system  of  the 
world  in  the  fall  of  an  apple  ;  but  Newton  was 
not  a  poet,  and  died  a  bachelor  at  the  age  of  80* 
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I  more  especially  advert  to  these  verses  of  Mr^ 
Rogers,  in  order  to  remark  that  in  the  famous 
article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  which  proclaim- 
ed to  young  Byron,  that  he  would  never  become  a 
poet,  he  is  reproached  with  certain  verses  on  a 
Tear^  mediocre,  in  the  first  place  on  their  own 
account,  (which  is  true  enough,)  but  still  more 
mediocre,  says  the  critic,  when  compared  with  the 
'  exquisite  lines  of  S.  Rogers. 

'^That  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
'   That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course.*' 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  the  spoiled  child  of  the 
reviews  ;  one  of  his  lucky  circumstances  was  the 
being  favourably  quoted  in  the  first  satire  of 
B3rron.  Thence  resulted  a  great  bond  of  sympa- 
thy between  the  young  eagle  of  the  new  school, 
and  the  Nestor  of  the  English  poets,  as  Byron  calls 
him  ;  hence  their  mutual  dedications  in  the  com- 
plimentary style.  Mr.  Rogers  also  enjoys  a  great 
popularity  in  the  drawing  room  ;  he  is  a  rich 
banker;  an  agreeable  Amphitryon  ;  he  may  be  said 
to  be  exactly  adapted  for  giving  dinners  to  our 
Parisian  academy,  and  more  especially  for  becom- 
ing one  of  its  members.  Let  me  hasten  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Rogers  possesses  other  literary  titles  than 
Jacqueline  and  the  Tear.  The  Pleasures  of  Me^ 
mory  and  Human  Life  are  excellent  didactic 
poems,  worthy  of  Goldsmith  :  his  Italy  is  a  series 
of  pictures  and  episodes,  replete  with  animation^ 
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&c.  I  shall  pass  over  his  Christopher  Columbus^ 
a  poor  essay,  which  our  academicans  would  call 
romantique  ;  it  is  composed  of  fragments  united 
by  explanatory  titles,  in  which  there  are  more 
points  than  verses,  and  in  which  the  summary  is 
more  extended  than  the  poem.  But  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deny  the  harmony  of  the  philosophical 
poem  9  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  ?  All  its  details 
are  select,  delicate,  and  ingenious  ;  the  whole  is 
full  of  agreeable  reverie,  like  the  sound  of  distant 
music,  and  such  is  also  the  impression  generally 
produced  by  a  reversion  of  the  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  poet  has  especially  defined,  with  great 
felicity  of  effects  the  association  of  material 
objects  with  memory,  of  those  objects  which 
•**  whisper  of  the  past,"'  a  happy  expression,  which 
is  incapable  of  being  translated. 

The  opening  which  introduces  us  into  the  midst 
of  a  rural  landscape,  prepares  us  in  the  first  in^ 
stance  for  the  tender  emotions  of  which  the  poem 
is  the  source.  The  allusions  sometimes  seem  to 
be  short  and  abrupt  ;  those,  for  instance,  which, 
when  explained  in  a  note,  interest  us  more  than 
as  they  stand  in  the  text  :  but  there  occurred  the 
danger  of  multiplying  episodes,  and  losing  sight 
of  the  original  conception  of  the  poem. 

The  plan  of  Human  Life  is  less  successful^ 
because  it  embraces  every  thing,  and  necessarily 
remains  incomplete. 

^  Chaque  age  a  son  esprit,  ses  plaisirs  et  ses  mœurs.  '* 

Human  Life   is  an  imperfect  developement   of 
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these  verses  of  Boileau  ;  but  it  is  less  a  series  of 
descriptions,  than  of  moral  reflections  on  the  un- 
foreseen revolutions  which  occur  in  the  human 
mind,  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  age, 
and  the  course  of  the  events  of  life.  Entirely  con- 
templative,  without  local  description,  and  without 
individual  characters,  the  poem  abounds  in  com- 
mon places,  to  which  the  polish  of  the  style  is  not 
always  capable  of  imparting  attraction. 

One  6f  the  most  frequently  quoted  passages  is, 
the  beautiful  description  of  the  mother  embracing 
and  suckling  her  first-bom  son.  Several  graceful 
images  of  the  same  description  follow,  expressed 
with  elegance  and  purity  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
stiiking,  and  nothing  newer  than  the  verse,  wherein 
the  poet  has  translated  the  charming  line  of 
Virgil — 

This  picture  of  the  infant  in  its  cradle,  and  of 
the  tender  admonition  of  the  mother,  has  inspired 
the  sombre  genius  of  Byron  with  an  idea  worthy 
of  Albano,  or  Raphael  ;  that  in  which  Adam 
speaks  to  Cain,  while  showing  him  the  little  Enoch 
on  the  point  of  waking.  Cain^  Act  the  ^nd.  Camp- 
bell in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  has  also  placed  an 
unhappy  mother  near  the  cradle  of  her  sleeping 
son  i  the  sight  of  whom  inspires  the  song  of  me- 
lancholy tenderness, 

"*  Sleep,  image  of  thy  fiitfaer,  Ac.** 
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And  to  this  picture,  Campbell  adds  that  of  the  first 
lessons  of  the  mother,  which  has  furnished  Westall 
with  the  subject  of  that  graceful  vignette,  in 
which  the  child  on  its  knees,  with  its  little  hands 
joined,  is  learning  to  lisp  its  prayers. 

Rogers  has  been  more  successfully  inspired  in 
the  description  of  the  marriage  festival,  and  some 
rural  or  domestic  scenes  which  contrast  with  those 
in  Crabbe  ;  for  Rogers,  who  bears  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  skill  in  writing  an  anonymous  epi- 
gram, does  not  permit  himself  the  indulgence  of 
the  slightest  satirical  expression  in  his  poems. 

The  Pleasures  of  Hope  is  a  didactic  poem^  like 
the  Pkasures  of  Memory  ;  but  the  future  lyrical 
poet  is  detected  there,  in  the  vagueness  of  the 
plot,  the  greater  licence  of  the  transitions,  and  a 
more  frequent  boldness  of  thought  and  image  ; 
in  a  more  rapid  march  of  the  style,  and  especially 
in  its  eloquent  apostrophes,  like  those  to  Kosci- 
usko and  Liberty,  which  terminate  the  first  canto. 
Compared,  with  Rogers's  poem,  that  of  Campbell 
satisfies  the  judgment  less  ;  notwithstanding  it  has 
some  more  striking  passages,  it  leaves  fewer  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  ;  the  poet  stands  in  need  of  all  the 
brilliancy  of  his  style  to  give  us  satisfaction.  This 
arises  from  the  defectiveness  of  the  subject  ;  for  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory  may  be  sketched  within 
the  limits  of  a  poem,  but  what  limits  can  be 
set  to  those  of  hope  ?  which  not  only  embrace 
terrestrial  things,  but  quit  their  limits,  create 
new  worlds,  new  divinities^  and  paradise»  &c.  &c. 
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CampbelPs  poem  more  efiectually  evades  analysis 
than  that  of  Rogers. 

Campbell  for  several  years  seemed  to  content 
himself  with  the  success  of  his  first  poem  ;  some 
short  lyrical  compositions  alone  appeared  at  long 
intervals,  to  re-awaken  the  attention  which  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope  had  excited  :  a  larger  work  of  the 
author's  had  been  long  promised  in  the  bookseller's 
advertisements,  when  Gertrude  of  Wyoming ^  an 
episode  of  the  revolutions  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
its  appearance.  The  versification  and  the  details 
of  this  poem,  demonstrated  that  the  talent  of  Mr. 
Campbell  had  matured  itself;  but  if  Ihe  fable  be 
analyzed,  one  is  tempted  to  infer,  that  everything 
has  been  sacrificed  to  a  desire  of  disarming  criti- 
cism by  the  unremitted  elegance  of  the  style,  which 
possesses  all  the  harmony  peculiar  to  that  of  Gold- 
smith, and  the  vigour  of  Johnson,  joined  to  that 
brilliancy  which  recalls  the  imaginative  splendour 
of  Spencer.  The  action  is  as  much  neglected  as 
the  style  is  polished  ;  each  idea  is  complete,  but 
appears  isolated  ;  a  defect  rendered  more  obvious 
by  the  rhyme  of  the  stanza  of  nine  lines  which 
the  poet  has  adopted  ;  it  might  be  called  a  long 
series  of  sonnets.  This  construction  is  also  the 
same  which  Byron  has  chosen  for  his  Childe  Hor- 
roldy  but  in  Childe  Harold,  there  is  no  unity  of  action, 
all  is  descriptive.  Gertrude  is  an  almost  pastoral 
subject,  which  perhaps  required  more  ease  and  sim- 
plicity. Such,  however,  as  it  is,  Campbell's  poem 
exhibits  admirable  contrasts.   The  grand  scenes  of 
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American  landscape  are  happily  contrasted  with 
the  patriarchal  life  of  the  colonists  ;  the  majestic 
sketch  of  old  Oneyda,  and  his  savage  eloquence, 
are  in  harmony  with  the  mountains,  the  ancient 
forests,  and  the  lakes  of  his  native  soil.  He  is 
worthy  of  taking  his  place  by  the  side  of  Chactas. 
His  character  is  less  developed  than  that  of  Atala's 
lover  ;  but  his  physiognomy  possesses  something 
more  frank  and  local,  because,  like  Chactas,  he  has 
not  been  half  civilized  by  contact  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Europe.  The  infancy  and  love  of  Wald- 
grave  and  Gejrtrude  unfavourably  recal  the  exquisite 
groupe  of  Paul  and  Virginia  ;  but  Campbell  has 
made  no  more  than  a  sketch  of  that  which  com- 
poses so  dramatic  a  picture  in  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre.  Let  us  forget,  for  Campbell's  sake,  com- 
pansons  of  this  kind.  The  merit  of  the  rhythm 
remains  his  own  ;  for  the  English,  especially,  are 
incapable  of  comprehending  to  what  a  degree  St. 
Pierre  and  Chateaubriand  are  poets  in  prose. 

Wyoming,  where  Campbell  has  laid  the  scene 
of  his  poem,  is  a  village,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, which  was  ravaged  and  burnt  in  1778, 
by  the  Indians  of  the  anti-republican  party.  The 
poet  has  been  reproached  with  his  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, which  is  naturally  calculated  to  wound  the 
national  pride  ;  but  this  imputation  has  not  been 
more  fatal  to  him  than  that  which  some  critics 
amongst  us  have  addressed  to  the  author  of  the 
Vespres  Siciliennes.  The  Messermiennes  ofCa^mir 
Delavigne^  and  the  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Hohen^ 

▼  OL.  II.  o 
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UmUhj  by  Campbell,  had  previously  demonstrated 
that  both  poets  were  admirers  of  national  glory. 

I  will  endeavour  to  analyze  Gertrude  by  the  aid 
of  an  occasional  introduction  of  Campbell's  versesé 

His  opening,  which  describes  the  locality  of  the 
scene,  has  all  the  charm  of  the  invocation  in  the 
Deserted  Village  \  but  the  style  of  Campbell  is 
more  original  than  that  of  Goldsmith,  because  it 
is  imbued  with  those  local  colours  which  have  con^ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  Paul  <md  Virginia 
and  Atala. 

War  was  unheard  of,  except  in  the  conversations  of 
the  European  colonists,  who  peopled  this  fortunate 
canton  ;  the  poet  describes  the  various  physiogno» 
mies  of  this  family  of  emigrants,  German,  Spanish, 
Scotch,  &c.  Gertrude's  father  is  an  Englishman 
named  Albert,  the  magistrate  of  the  colony,  who  is 
occupied  with  his  patriarchal  administration,  and 
the  education  of  his  daughter.  One  fine  summer's 
morning,  the  father  and  daughter  observe  a 
canoe  stopping  on  the  adjacent  shore  j  an  Indian 
advances  towards  Albert's  dwelling  ;  red  plumes 
wave  over  his  dark  brown  forehead,  and  bracelets 
glitter  on  his  arms,  to  which  a  little  Christian  child 
clings,  while  conducted  by  his  guide, 

/'Led  by  his  diuky  giude»  as  moroiog  follows  nig^t  " 

A  line  very  much  admired  in  England.  The 
child  appears  extremely  pensive  for  his  age; 
while,  leaning  on  his  unstrung  bow,  and  placing 
one  hand  on  the  head  of  the  boy,  the  warlike 
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Oneyda  narrates  how  he  saved  him,  the  only  indivi- 
dual who  remained  alive  from  the  massacre  of  a 
garrison  surprised  by  a  hostile  tribe.  A  dying  mo- 
titer  confided  the  charge  to  his  protecting  arm»  en- 
treating him,  at  the  same  time,  to  consign  him  to 
the  hands  of  Albert,  with  a  ring,  which  causes  his 
recognition  as  the  son  of  Julia  Waldegrave,  and  of 
a  dear  friend  of  Gertrude's  father.  Sincerely  af- 
fected, Albert  deplores  the  misfortunes  of  those  he 
once  loved,  and  adopts  the  poor  orphan»  while  the 
Indian  contemplates  his  emotions  with  a  cliarac- 
teristic  tranquillity,  the  contrast  of  which  produces 
a  great  efiect.  But  he  is  not  destitute  of  feeling 
fof  the  misfortune  of  others,  and  after  throwing 
his  woirs  skin  over  his  shoulders  and  lacing  his 
mocassins*,  he  addresses  a  farewell  chaunt  to  tlie 
child  while  sleeping  on  the  bed  of  Albert. 

'*  Dors,  enfant,  repose  tes  membres  fatigués, 
et  si  dans  le  pays  de  songes,  tu  rencontres  ta 
mere,  dis  a  son  esprit  que  la  main  de  Phomme 
blanc  a  arraché  de  tes  pieds  l'épine  de  la  douleur. 
Moi,  de  retourne  au  desert,  ou  je  retrouverai  Pem- 
preinte  de  tes  pas,  et  cette  fontaine  ou  il  m'était 
si  doux  de  te  nourrir  du  gibier  tué  de  mes  flèches, 
et  de  te  désaltérer  avec  la  rosée  du  lotus^f 
Adieu  !  tendre  rejeton,  des  lieux  ou  le  soleil  se 


I,  like  high  gaiters, 
f  Quelquefois,  'f  avais  chercher  par  mi  les  roseaux  une  plante  dont  la 
fleur  allongée  en  cornet  contenait  une  verre  de  la  plus  pure  rosëe. 
Noos  beninionB  la  providence,  qui  sur  la  faible  tige  dTune  fleur,  avait 
idaoé  cette  source  Uni  pide  au  milieu  des  marais,  &c. — Aktla, 

o  2 
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leVfe.  Mais  û  les  orages  de  raffliction  fletrissaiefft 
ta  fleur,  alors  reviens  a  moi,  oh  mon  fils  adoptif, 
et  je  te  grefferai  sur  un  noble  tige  :  le  crocodile 
et  le  coudor  serveront  de  but  a  tes  traits,  pendant 
tes  loisirs  et  dans  le  choc  des  combats,  je  t'appren- 
drai a  venger  ton  père  dar.s  le  sang  des  Hurons  poui" 
rejouir  son  âme  dans  la  region  des  astres." 

Oneyda  then  departs,  and  the  first  canto  con- 
cludes. Here  the  poet  permits  himself  a  rather 
capricious  licence.  "  Bélier  mon  ami,  commence 
par  le  commencement/*  said  the  giant  Moulineau^ 
in  Hamilton's  tales  ;  but  it  is  into  the  midst  of 
his  tale  that  Mr.  Campbell  now  takes  a  sudden 
leap.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  is  required 
to  divine,  that^  during  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  cantos,  Henry  Waldegrave  has 
gone  to  see  his  family  in  England,  made  the  tour 
of  the  world,  and  discovered,  that  of  all  the 
courttries  he  has  seen,  none  have  been  able  to  make 
him  forget  that  which  Was  the  witness  of  his  boyish 
affection  for  Gertrude.  The  second  canto  only 
contains  one  scene»  It  occurs  in  a  delicious 
valley,  the  description  of  which  is  enchanting,  like 
the  illusion  of  those  dreams  which  transport  the 
soul  to  fairy  land.  Gertrude  embellishes  this  spot 
with  her  presence,  and  the  influence  of  the  scenery 
itself,  on  the  mind  of  Gertrude,  is  depicted  with 
charming  delicacy  of  touch.  It  may  be  conceived 
that  Campbell's  heroine  has  become  an  enthusiast 
of  the  woods.  The  ear  is  positively  seduced  by  ' 
the  harmony  of  the  lines  which  paint  thQ  harmony 
of  this  solitude^  where  all  is  silent^  except  that^  at 
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intervals,  '*  le  vacage  frémit  d'un  foible  murmure 
semblable  a  ]a  premiere  note  d'un  orgue  le  long 
des  aUes  d'une  cathedral  gothique.  A  peine  si  un 
y  eut  entendre  un  soupir  de  la  colombe  ou  le  vol 
d'un  de  ces  colibris  enchantés  semblable  aux  jets 
lumineux  d'un  arc-en<^ciel/' 

It  is  there,  however,  that  Gertrude,  smiling  and 
weeping  by  turns,  over  a  volume  of  Shakspeare,  is 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  an  unknown,  who 
inquires  for  the  residence  of  Albert,  and  Albert 
questions  him  about  Henry  Waldegrave,  whose 
history  he  commences  to  relate.  The  traveller 
hides  his  face,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  hide  a 
smile  and  a  tear,  and  Gertrude,  with  emotion,  rer 
cognizes  that  it  is  Henry  who  has  been  relating 
Henry's  tale.  The  joy  of  Albert  breaks  out  in 
his  language  ;  but  Gertrude,  in  mute  silence,  sinks 
on  the  bosom  of  her  father,  and  Henry's  arms 
embrace  at  once  both  sire  and  daughter. 

Henry  marries  his  beloved,  and  never  ha4 
Hymen  more  extatic  joys — 

^  A  pandise  of  hearts  more  Bacred," 

a  line  which  recalls  that  of  Milton-^ 

"  Emparadued  in  one-anotber*!  arms.** 

The  picture  of  the  happiness  of  the  married 
couple,  in  the  third  and  fourth  canto,  in  a  still 
greater  degree  recal  to  mind  the  joys  of  Eden, 
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and  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Paradise  Lost.  The  transition  from  these  scenes  of 
happiness  to  the  tragical  catastrophe  of  the  poem, 
conveys  a  philosophical  commentary,  replete  with 
melancholy  and  dignity,  on  the  vanity  of  human 
pleasures.  The  war  of  independence  is  declared; 
afflicting  presentiments  precede  the  alarm  of  real 
danger  ;  Oneyda  re-appears  upon  the  stage,  though 
scarcely  recognizable,  on  account  of  his  age,  and 
the  labours  which  have  whitened  his  hair  and  en- 
feebled his  robust  frame.  Massacre  and  confla- 
gration follow  his  footsteps.  The  local  militia  are 
assembled  ;  the  sound  of  warlike  music  re-kindles 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  savage  chief.  He 
sings  his  war  song,  beating  time  with  his  club  ; 
but  shortly  after  Albert  is  struck  by  an  arrow,  and 
expires,  and  the  pathetic  scene  of  Waldegrave's 
despair  succeeds  the  description  of  the  battle. 
The  hurried  ceremony  of  the  funeral  rites  exhibits 
a  not  less  afflicting  spectacle. 

Moved  by  the  funeral  music,  and  by  the  last 
sad  pomp,  all  the  spectators  melt  in  tears. 

**  —  Et  moi  aussi  je  pleurerais,  s'écrie  enfin 
Oneyda,  commençant  tout  à  coup  le  chant  éner- 
gique et  sauvage  de  son  deuil  :  je  pleurerais,  s'il 
m'était  permis  de  souiller  par  des  accens  de  dou- 
leur le  chant  du  fils  de  mon  père,  ou  si  je  pouvais 
fléchir  ma  tête  sous  le  désespoir.  Par  les  outrages 
que  j'ai  subis  et  par  mon  courroux,  je  sens  que 
demain  le  souffle  d'Areouski,  qui  embrase  le  ciel 
du  feu  des  tempêtes,  nous  précipitera  sur  les  en- 
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nemis,  et  nous  partagerons,  alors  6  mon  fils  chré-» 
tien,  le  sang  des  vaincus  et  la  joie  de  la  ven<^ 
geance* 

'*  Mais  toi,  jeune  plante^  que  le  souffle  plus 
doux  des  génies  d'un  autre  climat  a  fait  naître» 
les  esprits  du  ciel  des  hommes  blancs  ne  te  dé" 
fendent  pas  de  gémir  ;  ni  Parmée  chrétienne,  ni 
Pombre  de  ton  père  ne  s'affligeront  de  te  voir,  la 
veille  du  combat,  dire,  les  yeux  en  pleurs,  un 
lugubre  adieu  à  celle  qui  t'avait  tant  aimée*  Elle 
était  ton  arc«en-ciël,  ton  soleil,  ton  paradis,  ta  tê^ 
lidté  .....  et  tu  l'as  perdue. 

**  Demain  vaincre,  ou  périr  !  Mais  quand  la 
foudre  du  trépas  sera  lancée,  ah  !  où  fuir  avec  toi, 
en  quds  lieux  du  monde,  Outalissi  et  toi,  por» 
terez-vous  vos  pas  errans?  Reprendrons-nous  le 
chemin  de  cette  belle  demeure  naguère  si  douce  ? 
Elle  est  glacée  le  main  qui  en  cueillait  les  fleurs  ! 
l'hoorloge  y  sonne  solitairement  les  heures;  la 
cendre  des  foyers  est  froide,  et  si  nous  y  retour- 
nions, Pècho  ne  nous  renverrait  que  le  bruit  de 
nos  pas  et  des  sons  semblables  à  la  voix  des  morts* 

**  Franchironsrnous  ces  montagnes  bleues,  dont 
les  torrens  désaltéraient  jadis  les  nations  de  ma 
race,  et  oà  à  mes  côtés,  mille  guerriers  saisissaient 
un  arc  vengeur  ?  Hélas  !  dans  ces  lieux  désolés 
le  serpent  du  désert  habite  seul  ;  le  gazon  couvre 
les  bssemens  blanchis,  et  les  pierres  des  tombeaux 
sont  elles-mêmes  minées  comme  moi  par  le  temps. 
Ohf  ne  pénétrons  pas  dans  leur  camp— -où  règne 
le  silence  du  désespoir  ! 

"—Mais  écoutons,  la  trompette  a  retenti! — • 
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Demain  tu  sécheras  tes  larmes,  au  milieu  des 
feux  de  la  gloire  :  lombre  vénérable  de  mon  père 
vient  à  moi  de  la  région  des  ombres  ;  elle  m'ap- 
paraît,  portée  sur  les  vapeurs  qui  roulent  au-dessus 
de  nos  têtes  :  elle  excite  en  mon  âme  la  soif  du 
combat.  Elle  m'ordonne  d'essuyer  la  première,  la 
dernière,  la  seule  larme  qui  se  soit  jamais  échappée 
du  coeur  d'Outalissi;  il  ne  m'est  pas  permis  de 
souiller  par  des  pleurs  le  chant  de  mort  d'un  chef 
Indien/' 

This  lyrical  song  concludes  Gertrude  of  Wyom- 
mg:  it  naturally  leads  me  to  refer  to  Lochiel, 
which  is  a  prediction  of  the  defeat .  of  CuUoden, 
by  a  mountain  seer,  and  the  ballad,  of  O^Con- 
nor^s  Daughter,  which  "  Rossignol  Moore,'' 
unintentionally  imitating  some  verses  of  M.  Ro- 
gers, calls  a  tear  of  the  Irish  muse,  crystallized  by 
genius. 

Alternately  sparkling  with  grace  and  elegance, 
or  nobly  energetic,  the  minor  poems  of  Campbell 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation, 
if  he  had  not  written  Gertrude. 

As  a  prose  writer,  he  is  not  less  brilliant,  and 
has  published  a  summary  of  English  literature,  re- 
plete with  original  ideas.  His  lectures  on  ancient 
literature,  are  distinguished  by  the  same  merit. 
In  society,  Mr.  Campbell  is  an  amiable  man  ;  in 
politics,  he  passes  for  being,  or  having  been,  some-, 
what  ministerial  ;*  but  he  has  maintained  the  in- 
cognito while  pleading  for  power  ;  and  he  is,  there- 
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fore,  a  ministeriaKst,  ashamed  of  his  task,  if  he  be 
so.  In  his  poems  he  has  advocated  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  still  later,  the  cause  of  Grecian 
freedom. 

P.  S.  The  poem  of  Theodaric^  which  has  just 
made  its  appearance,  is  less  correct  than  Gertrude 
and  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;  and  the  interest  of  it 
is  of  a  less  vivid  description.  Among  the  fugitive 
pieces  which  accompany  TheodoriCy  there  is  one 
entitled  ^*  The  Last  Man^^  which  bears  great  ana- 
logy to  the  "  Darkness^^  of  Byron.  Mr.  Campbell, 
himself,  claims  the  having  suggested  the  idea  of 
"  Darkness''  to  the  noble  poet  We  have,  in  France, 
suiFered  a  prose  poem  to  fall  into  oblivion,  which 
is  also  called  Le  Dernier  Homme,  by  M.  De 
Grain  ville,  an  extraordinary  work,  which  has 
preceded  the  Darkness   and   the  Last  Man  of 

Campbell. 

**  AU  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom. 

The  Sun  himself  must  die. 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  Immortality  ! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strei^ith  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulph  of  Time  ! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  bdiold, 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime  I 

**  Hie  Sun*s  eye  had  a  sickly  glare. 
The  Earth  with  age  was  wan. 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man  1 
Some  had  expired  in  fight^— the  brands  . 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands; 
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Id  plague  and  fiuBÎDe  ioaie  I 
Earth's  dties  bad  no  sound  nor  tread  ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb  ! 

**  Yet,  prophefc-like,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  dauntless  words  and  high. 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  passM  by. 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  fiice  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'Tis  Mercy  bids  thee  go. 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears,  * 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

^  What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill  ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth. 

The  Tassais  of  his  will  ; — 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway. 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day  : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
Heal'd  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entail'd  on  human  hearts. 

"  Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men, 
Nor  with  thy  risii^  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  agaio« 
Its  [nteous  pageants  bripg  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh,  iqpon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe  ; 
StretdiM  in  disease's  shapes  aMiorr'd, 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword, 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

«  Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skiet 
To  watch  thyfiuUngfire; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies^ 
Behold,  not  me  expire.  ^ 
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My  lipi  thatfpeak  thy  diige  of  deatli-- 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  gui^iing  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast 
Hie  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall, — 
The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Recdve  my  parting  ghost  ! 

*'  Hits  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark  ; 
Yet  thmk  not,  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  I 
No  !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine^ 

By  Hftn  recaird  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  victory,— 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death  1 

**  Go,  Sun,  while  mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  Intter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go»  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face. 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  £arth*s  sepulchral  clod, 
Hie  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  m  God  !" 


The  •^  Darkness  '*  of  Lord  Byron  is  a  vision  of 
despair  j  it  is  one  of  those  pictures,  which  terrify 
even  when  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  poetry* 
Nothing  can  be  more  terrific  than  the  image  of 
two  enemies  seated  beside  an*  expiring  flame,  the 
last  flash  of  which  reveals  them  to  each  other, 
and  embitters  their  death  with  a  feeling  of  ha« 
tred.    But  in  Campbell's  poem,  how  sublime  is 
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that  conception  of  immortality,  which  sustains  th« 
faith  of  the  last  man  amidst  the  wreck  of  matter  i 


LETTER  LXX. 


TO    M.   CASIMIR   DELAVIGNE. 


Lord  Byron  and  Sir  W.  Scott,  are,  at  the  pre^ 
sent  day,  as  well  known  and  as  much  admired  in 
France  as  in  England.  Never  before  did  foreign 
poets  exercise  so  great  an  influence  over  our  Vu 
terary  dogmas»  and  over  the  inspirations  of  our 
youthful  authors.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
if  a  revolution  was  finally  effected  in  our  taste, 
which  had  long  been  too  exclusive  and  fastidious, 
that  before  Byron  and  Scott,  the  genius  of  Char 
teaubriand  and  De  Staël  had  already  powerfully 
excited  the  imagination  of  the  French.  We  may 
discover  in  the  writings  of  both,  the  poetry  and 
the  first  examples  of  the  new  school.  To  me  it 
appertains  less  than  to  any  other  person  to  be  una- 
ware of  that  entirely  national  influence. 

Although  Chateaubriand  and  Byron  defend 
principles,  opposite,  in  many  points  of  view,  there 
is  this  analogy  between  them,  that  the  opposition 
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appears  particularly  favourable  to  their  talënt,wliich 
leans  towards  declamation  and  emphasis»  like  the 
eloquence  of  Burke.  But  that  emphasis,  which, 
moreover,  is  not  continual,  has  nothing  hollow  in 
it,  because  it  is  most  often  with  them  nothing 
more  than  the  picturesque  and  vivi<}  expression  of 
a  great  profusion  of  ideas,  and  of  what  [I  should 
call  a  natural  and  characteristic  exaltation  of  mind  ; 
it  is  the  mens  diviniory  the  non  mortaie  sonans. 

The  scepticism  of  Byron  is  a  real  anti-aristo^ 
cratic  opposition,  at  an  epoch,  when  the  upper 
class  in  England  wished  to  proceed  undisturbed,  if 
not  in  vice^  as  Byron  alleges,  at  least  in  the  enjoys 
ment  of  its  privileges  behind  the  shelter  of  its  preten-^ 
sions  to  morality  and  dignity.  At  the  period  when 
the  Genie  de  Christianisme  appeared,  the  Christian 
religion  was  also  in  the  opposition;  when,  as  a 
writer  of  the  same  poetical  temperament  says,  *^  Le 
christianisme  se  releva  des  ruines  sanglantes  sous* 
lesquelles  il  avoit  paru  enseveli,  et  manifesta  par 
la  voix  d'un  de  ses  plus  eloquens  interprètes  quil 
était  la  religion  immortelle  ;  alors  reprirent  leur 
ascendant  ces  sublimes  theories  religieuses  aux-^ 
quelles  se  rattachent  toutes  les  hautes  pensées^ 
toutes  les  afièctions  généreuses  de  l'homme,  et  de 
ce  moment  la  poésie  fut  retrouvée,"  &c. 

I  have  more  than  once  thought,  while  sketch-» 
ing  the  most  prominent  features  of  contemporary 
English  literature,  how  fortunate  it  would  be  for 
my  work,  if  I  were  the  first  to  reveal  to  France  the 
energetic  poetry  of  Byron,  and  the  prolific  inspira^ 
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titma  of  Walter  Scott.  If  we  were  now  in  1819, 
these  two  geniuses  would  supply  materials  for  half 
this  volume  ;  at  present,  I  am  tormented  by  the 
care  of  avoiding  repetitions,  so  much  have  we  al- 
ready been  occupied  with  Scott  and  Byron,  and  so 
often  have  I  myself  made  them  the  subject  of  pub- 
lication. 

In  order  that  I  may  quote  myself  as  little  as 
possible,  I  will  try  to  re-ascend  to  the  starting 
point  of  my  first  impressions.  I  shall  say  less,  in 
this  place,  of  Sir  Walter,  ilian  of  his  noble  rival  in 
giory  ;  but  not  without  the  prospect  of  often  revok- 
ing the  former  on  the  stage  of  his  dear  Scotltod, 
and,  especially,  of  being  animated  by  his  presence, 
and  the  creations  of  his  all -potent  magic. 

In  1815,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  the  name  of 
Byron  pronounced  ;  for  the  first  time  I  read  some 
of  those  brilliant  descriptions  of  modern  Greece, 
and  of  those  emphatic  appeals  to  the  Hellenists, 
who  then  seemed  deaf  to  the  accents  of  his  elo- 
quent voice.  It  was  in  the  climate  of  the  south 
of  France,  where  there  is  certainly  something  of 
oriental  in  the  pure  and  balmy  atmosphere  ;  some- 
thing, moreover,  of  the  aspect  of  the  Greek 
soil  in  the  pompous  ruins  of  antique  architecture, 
its  subverted  cippas,  its  columns  serving  for  land* 
marks,  its  most  sacred  vestiges  converted  to  &e 
vilest  uses  ;  and,  finally,  in  its  temples,  which,  like 
the  Maison  Carrée  de  Nismes,  and  the  portico  of 
the  ancient  theatre  at  Aries,  vie  with  the  temj^e 
of  Theseus^  and  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon. 
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It  was  an  (epoch  of  political  re-action }  when 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  around  but  exaggeration 
and  anarchy.    Where  was  the  Frenchman,  youi^ 
or  old,  unshaken  by  the  general  commotion  ?   For 
my  part,  I  readily  confess,  that  the  exalted  poetry 
of  Byron  filled  me  with  unaffected  transport,  be*^ 
cause  it  was  singularly  in  harmony  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  disorder  and  passion  in  which  I  lived. 
Those  accents  of  frightful  energy,  those  images  of 
sometimes    exaggerated   pomp,  those  ^epinings 
expressed  with  a  tone  of  menace,  those  characters 
thirsting  for  all  kinds  of  eltremes,  seemed  no  more 
than  natural  to  my  thoughts.  Now  that  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  political  world,  and  the  weight  of  a  few  ad- 
ditional years  have  rendered  me  more  f;7^ar/îa/,  that 
poetry  still  to  my  view  does  not  seem  forced,  became 
exaggeration  has  not  only  become  the  general  cha- 
racter of  our  epoch,  but  principally  because,  as  I 
have  just  now  said,  it  is  the  true  expression  of  the 
impassioned  soul  of  Byron.    In  the  emphasis  of 
such  a  man,  there  is  neither  pretence  nor  rhetoric* 
While  explaining  the  motives  of  my  enthusiasm,  I 
believe  I  have  not  explained  them  for  myself  alone* 
Âtala  and  René,  were  calculated  to  excite  me  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  republican  fermenta- 
tion, as  the  Giaour^  Haroldp  Conrad^  and  Lara^ 
excited  me  after  the  last  shock  of  the  revolution 
and  the  counter-revolution  in  1815. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  individual  who 
communicated  to  me  the  first  writings  of  Lord 
Byron,  was  a  mulatto  physician  de  la  Trinité^  who^ 
for  a  consideraUe  time  had  attended*  the  school  at 
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Montpellier,  after  having  taken  his  degree  at 
Edinburgh»  He  was  gifted  with  one  of  those 
strong  organisations^  one  of  those  physiognomies 
to  which  the  verses  of  the  poet  apply. 

«  CkUd ofthenm;  Mod cffirt^ 

Feeling  himself  doubly  isolated  by  his  origin 
and  features,  he  experienced  on  a  first  introduc- 
tioh  a  degree  of  embarrassment.  But  if  a  frank 
deportment  re-assured  him,  and  he  was  invited  to 
some  discussion  in  the  light  of  an  equal,  his  tem- 
perament displayed  itself;  he  talked  like  a  supe- 
rior, and  the  assumption  did  not  misbecome  him. 
He  reminded  me  of  Othello  forgetting  his  African 
complexion,  and  feeling  himself  worthy  to  com- 
mand at  Venice,  and  to  love  Desdemona.  He 
was  more  inclined  'to  borrow  his  allusions  from 
the  somewhat  oriental  poetry  of  Byron,  than  any 
other,  and  one  quotation  led  him  to  spout  the 
greater  part  of  a  poem.    When  he  quoted 

^  The  eold  in  clime  are  coidîn  blood/*  ftc 

GVeoKT. 

it  might  readily  be  perceived  that  he  also  concealed 
'*a  soul  of  fire'"  in  his  bosom.  If,  in  these  poetical  in- 
tercommunications, we  were  not  alone,  he  grew  im- 
patient at  being  understood  by  no  one  but  me  ;  he 
wrote  down  the  verses  which  he  had  declaimed, 
and  I,  with  the  lucky  or  unlucky  facility,  of  which 
I  have  never  lost  the  habit,  translated  them  with 
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a  pen  as  rapid  as  his  own.  These  shreds  of  trans* 
lationi  strung  together  afterwards,  have  been  pubi- 
lished  and  reprinted  five  times;  such  a  charm 
and  energy  does  Byron  retain  beneath  the  veil  of 
a  version  which  imperfectly  transmits  the  brilliant 
images  of  his  poetry. 

Many  persons  did  not  think  of  reading  Childe 
Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  &c.  till  induced  through  the 
curiosity  which  the  poet  himself  excited  by  the  re- 
port of  the  adventures  of  his  dissipated  youth^  of 
his  numerous  amours,  his  unhappy  marriage,  his 
voluntary  exile,  and  all  the  eccentricities  of  his 
original  character.  As  it  happened,  my  admira* 
tion  for  the  poet  remained  long  independent  of 
the  interest  subsequently  imparted  to  myself,  as 
well  as  every  body  else,  by  his  individual  identifi- 
cation with  the  character  of  his  heroes.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  sympathy  which 
Byron  awakens^  no  one  escapes  its  infiuence  ;  his 
verses  leave  no  reader  indifierent.  To  whatsoever 
school  they  may  appertain,  they  cannot  avoid 
feeling  the  presence  of 

*  Thought!  thai  brtathi^  and  woidi  that  burn.'' 

Tlie  incidents  of  his  tales  interest  us  less  than 
the  almost  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  soul  of 
the  hero,  wrapped,  as  it  is,  in  gloomy  mystery, 
like  a  cloud.  We  pursue  the  windings  of  the 
mystery  with  extraordinary  curiosity  and  emotion, 
a  curiosity  which  fevers  us  like  that  which  absorbs 
the  whole  thoughts  of  Caleb  Williams  in  the  Castle 
qfFaJkhmd*  This  it  is  which  prevents  the  weari- 
ness we  should  feel  firom  the  always  imperfect 

VOL.  II.  p 
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development  of  the  same  individual  character, 
which,  in  all  the  poems  of  Byron,  only  changes  its 
title,  costume,  and  situation.  Much  must  also  be 
assigned  to  the  mastery  of  the  style;  which,  not* 
withstanding  its  negligences,  surpasses  all  known 
English  poetry.  These  negligences,  indeed,  may  be 
explained,  since  Byron,  as  is  reported,  never  read  a 
word  of  the  verses  which  he  poured  out,  with  spon* 
taneous  inspiration,  on  paper.  There  are  some  of 
his  poems  which  were  improvised  in  three  or  four 
days.  Hence,  the  defects  of  plot.  In  the  way  of 
JragmentSj  Byron  is  not  only  the  first  poet  of  his 
country  ;  but  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  his  equal. 
A  pretence  has  been  lately  set  up  in  England  that 
Byron  was  becoming  unfaithful  to  his  own  glory  ; 
and  that  his  latter  works  are  deficient  in  the  vigour 
which  characterised  the  first.  But  if  you  quote 
Don  Juan^  the  conversation  changes  its  tone,  and 
loses  its  literary  complexion.  The  big  words  of 
morality,  religion,  and  chivalrous  loyalty,  compose 
the  text  of  the  discussion.  Byron  had  been  par- 
doned for  passing  for  a  voluptuous  misanthrope  ;  for 
a  sceptical  enthusiast  ;  but  he  dared  to  betray  the 
great  secret  of  the  English  morai  aristocracy,  and 
denounce  its  mock  dignity  of  character*  From 
that  moment  he  became  a  bad  citizen  and  a  fallen 
poet.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  Don  Juan  is 
cosmopolitan  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  it  is 
also  a  poem  which  has  given  the  lie  to  those  who  pre- 
tend that  he  has  only  one  string  to  his  lyre.  What 
a  variety  of  tones  !  what  sublime  and  graceful  de- 
scriptions!  but  especially  what  profound  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world  !  what  dexterity  in  detecting 
the  little  springs  of  so  many  great  actions,  and  so 
many  great  virtues  !  The  demigods  descend  from 
their  pedestal:  it  is  sometimes,  if  objectors  will  have 
it  so,  the  smile  of  a  dsemon  which  discomposes 
their  laughable  gravity  ;  but  is  it  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong  ?  I  have,  undoubtedly,  protested  else- 
where against  the  abuse  of  talent,  the  three  or  four 
personalities,  and  the  symptoms  of  bad  taste,  which 
stain  some  of  the  beautiful  pages  of  the  poem  ;  but, 
like  many  others,  I  am  hurried  away  by  the  mockery 
of  a  superior  man,  who  has  closely  inspected  those 
whose  characters  he  depicts.  There  is,  in  Don 
Juan^  a  curious  mixture  of  the  satirical  spirit  of 
Voltaire,  Fielding,  and  Sterne,  with  the  most  noble 
and  exalted  poetry,  fiut  one  is  naturally  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  noble  bard,  when  after  having 
excited  in  us  all  the  most  terrible  emotions  of  our 
nature,  he  concludes  with  bantering  us  for  having 
believed  him  in  earnest  like  ourselves.  Let  any  one 
conceive  the  idea  of  Talma,  stopping  short  in  the 
expression  of  some  mental  grief,  or  tragic  piassion, 
in  order  to  parody  himself  !  But  in  the  cantos  suc- 
ceeding the  fifths  Lord  Byron  aims  more  at  the  sub- 
lime, and  limits  himself  to  the  portraiture  of  men  and 
things  in  their  unsophisticated  state.  If  he  abandons 
himself  to  the  impulse  of  susceptibility  in  favour 
of  liberty,  virtue,  or  any  other  honourable  feeling, 
he  no  longer  seeks  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  feint 
and  mockery  ;  if  he  traces  a  chaste  picture,  he  no 
longer  spoils  the  effect  by  grotesque  imagery  ;  and 
if  he  assembles  therein  less  noble  figures,  it  is  only 
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for  the  sake  oF  obeying  the  eternal  law  of  con- 
trast and  of  truth.  His  facility  of  composition  is 
inexhaustible.     He  passes 

"  Du  grave  aa  doux,  du  plaisant  au  serere  f 

but  without  confounding  the  different  species. 
His  portraits  are  comic  or  ridiculous,  because 
they  are  faithful,  and  no  longer  exhibit  that  bur- 
lesque exaggeration  which  is  the  constituent  of 
caricature.  What  a  painting  is  that  of  Suwarrow 
and  his  camp  !  What  a  terrific  lecture  on  military 
glory,  is  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Ishmael  ! 
What  a  transition  from  the  sultan's  seraglio,  to  the 
court  of  Catherine  !  and  finally,  what  a  striking 
picture  of  the  domestic  interior  of  the  English 
aristocracy  !  But  here  a  cry  has  been  raised,  that 
Byron  was  never  used  to  the  good  company  of 
London.  It  must  then  be  denied  that  the  Prince 
Regent  personally  met  him  in  such  society,  and 
made  advances  to  him,  with  which  the  pride  of 
the  poet,  it  is  true,  Was  but  little  flattered  ;  it  must 
be  denied  that  the  entirely  aristocratic  Review  of 
Gifford,  stated  in  1819,  that  before  his  exile,  Byron 
was  the  idol  of  all  circles  )  it  must,  in  short,  be 
denied,  that  the  upper  class  of  society  is  good 
company,  which  would  be  worse  than  confessing 
diat  it  is  not  exempt  from  lihe  vices  with  which 
Lord  Byron  charges  it^ 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  poet,  who  was 
aristocratical,  by  his  own  confession,  in  character 
and  habit  as  well  as  t^rth^  adopted  in  their  most 
extreme  consequences,  all  liberal  ideas^  and  de* 
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Glared  actual  war  against  the  egotism  of  his  own 
class,  not  only  by  denouncing  the  false  dignity  of 
their  mode  of  life,  but  also  in  protesting  against 
their  vainglorious  records  of  chivalrous  epochs. 
While  the  noble  bard  designates  the  poetical  man- 
ners of  feudalism  as  mummery,  another  poet,  whom 
his  recent  title  of  baronet  proclaims  to  have  issued 
from  the  popular  ranks,  has  made  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  the  oligarchical  principles  of  the  day,  and  the 
enthusiastic  chronicler  of  feudal  traditions.  To 
judge  of  him  from  his  favourite  studies^  his  style,  and 
the  selection  of  his  subjects.  Sir  W.  Scott  seems 
more  like  a  minstrel  of  the  thirteenth  than  a  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  attachment  which 
he  feels  to  a  period,  the  traces  of  which  are 
every  day  escaping,  induces  him  sometimes  to  de« 
scribe  rather  as  an  antiquary  than  a  poet»  even  the 
dresses  of  his  knights.  But  what  life  and  motion 
are  there  in  his  pictures!  what  truth  of  character  in 
personages  !  who  appear  in  some  sort  to  have  de- 
scended alive  from  the  old  picture  frames,  in  which, 
for  centuries,  their  representatives  have  been 
covered  with  dust  !  Again,  what  animation  in  the 
narrative  of  a  battle  !  The  reader  may  fancy  he  sees 
the  waving  of  the  plumes,  or  hear  the  tramp  of 
horses,  the  shock  of  the  combatants,  the  cries  of 
death  or  victory,  and  feel  induced  to  take  a 
part  in  the  action,  like  Don  Quixotte»  on  the 
stage  of  Genes  Pasamonte.  Are  we  to  conclude 
from  this  that  Walter  Scott  is  no  more  than  a 
servile  adorer  of  feudal  superstitions  ?  No  !  he 
is  a  poet,  and  the  elevation  of  his  character  is 
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proved  by  his  impartiality  in  his  romances.  The 
poet  of  the  Scottish  times  has  given  the  finest  part 
in  Peveril  of  the  Peak  to  a  regicide. 

If  the  anti-chivalrous  Byron  hurried,  likeaknight- 
errant,  to  carry  the  aid  of  his  sword  and  fortune 
to  the  Greeks,  Walter  Scott,  who  has  the  duties  of 
a  citizen,  a  husband,  and  a  father  to  fulfil  in  his 
own  country,  has  subscribed  5,000/.  in  favour  of 
the  Greeks.  This  concurrence  of  the  two  great 
geniuses  of  contrary  political  opinions,  cannot  fail 
of  being  cordial  to  their  hearts.  In  short,  Byron's 
voice  has  just  re-awakened  dormant  liberty  at 
Thermopylae.  I  transcribe,  beneath,  an  imitation 
of  one  of  his  MessennienneSf  which  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  to  their 
own  humiliation.  The  three  latter  strophes  belong 
to  me  ;  the  rest  is  almost  literally  translated  from 
the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan. 

"  Grèce,  berceau  des  aits,  quand  ta  gloire  est  flétrie. 
L'étranger  ne  peut  plus  louer  que  ta  beauté. 
Ta  beauté,  don  fatal  !  Malheureuse  patrie  ! 
Qu'as-tu  fait  de  ta  liberté  ? 

La  Muse  qui  peupla  de  nymphes  tes  bocages, 
La  lyre  qui  chantait  les  dieux  et  tes  héros. 
Charmant  de  leurs  accords  de  plus  heureux  rivages. 
Ne  rérdllent  plus  tes  échos. 

J'aime  sur  Marathon  à  voir  lever  Taurore; 
Là  le  Perse  connut  quels  étaient  nos  aYeux.— > 
J'ai  rêvé  quelquefois  à  l'aspect  de  ecs  lieux 
Que  la  Grèce  était  libre  encore. 

Oii  sont- ils  ces  guerriers,  la  terreur  des  tyrans? 
Un  barbare  a  brisé  leur  unie  funéraire  I 
O  Grèce  f  le  tombeau  de  tes  nobles  enfant 
N'a  pas^  conservé  leur  poussière; 
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Et  now  !  d'indignoi  fen  déshonorent  not  bm  : 
'  Esclaves  !*  ce  nom  seul  est  un  crael  outrage  I 
Suffit-il  derou^r;  et  n'oserous-nous  pas 
Briser  enfin  notre  esclayage? 

Terre,  entr'ouvre  ton  sein  !  de  tes  héros  yengeun. 
Qu'un  seul  Tienne  aujourd'hui  nous  guider  à  la  gloire; 
Qu'il  fasse  retentir  ces  mots  chère  à  leurs  cœurs. 
Liberté,  putrie  et  victoire  ! 

Quelle  Toiz  du  tombeau  répond  avec  courroux  : 
— *  Nous  ne  serons  point  sourds  au  cri  de  la  vengeance  ! 
Répétez  le,  vivans  !  Nous  combattrons  pour  vouai' 
—  Les  vivans  gardent  le  silence. 

Mais  ils  ont  entendu  le  signal  du  plaisir  ; 
Voyez-les,  se  livrant  aux  transports  d'une  féte^ 
Lâchement  étouifer  l'impOTtun  souvenir 
Qu'avait  réveillé  le  poète. 

Un  groupa  de  beautés  répète  un  chant  d^amoor  ï 
Je  sens  des  pleurs  amers  sillonner  mon  visage 
En  pensant  que  leur  sein  doit  allaiter,  un  jour. 
Des  fils  voués  à  l'esclavage  I 

Mer,  reçois  dans  tes  flots  le  poète  mourant  I 
Ta  voix  couvre  les  sons  de  ma  plainte  affaiblie; 
Dans  ma  terre  natale,  an  baibare  asservie, 
Je  ne  veux  pas  de  monument  I 

—  Sunium  fut  témoin  de  son  heure  dernière; 
Les  convives  joyeux  revenus  sur  ces  bords 
Ne  purent  retrouver  sans  un  secret  remords 
Son  luth  muet  et  solitaire. 

Un  musulman  survient,  son  farouche  mépris 
Aux  fils  de  Thénûstocle  a  (ait  baisser  la  téte^ 
Et  brisant  sous  leurs  yeux  la  lyre  du  poèt^ 
Il  en  foule  aux  pieds  les  débris. 


■ 
t. 
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LETTER  LXXÏ. 


TO   M.    F*   DONNADIEU, 

I  RETURN  to  the  subject  of  Don  Juan,  because 
of  all  the  poems  of  Lord  Byron  it  is  that  which 
stands  most  in  need  of  apology.;  but  the  time  will 
come,  when  in  England  itself  it  will  be  quoted  as 
the  most  miraculous  exemplification  of  his  talent 
Let  Byron  die  to-morrow,*  and  private  hosti- 
lity, and  offended  self  love,  compelled  to  be  sUent 
through  prudence,  in  the  midst  of  general  mourn- 
ing, will  no  longer  be  enabled  to  sanction  by  their 
murmurs  and  treacherous  insinuations,  the  moral 
pedantry  of  English  cant.  Some  superior  critic 
will  dare  to  declare  his  opinion  aloud,  and  each 
individual  will  repeat,  **  This  is  what  I  myself 
thought,  but  did  not  dare  to  express." 

While  seeming  to  despise  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude,  it  is  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
that  Byron  has  appealed  in  his  Don  Juan.  He 
has  offended  all  the  coteries  ;  but  he  will  have  in 
his  favour  the  public  which  he  has  selected  :  the 

^  When  I  traced  these  words,  I  was  in  hopes  that  Byron  would  live 
many  years,  to  the  profit  of  his  own  glory  and  Greek  liberty,  of  which 
his  tomb  has  become,  alas  1  the  first  monument. 
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poet  was  aware  how  much  the  sophisticated  imita* 
tions  of  his  Childe  Harold  threatened  to  compro-' 
mise  him  ;  he  therefore  anticipated  his  caricaturists, 
and  Don  Juan  readily  slips  into  a  parody  of  the  PiT- 
grimage^  because  the  combination  pf  enthusiasm 
and  sternness  which  it  contains  might  be  copied  on 
occasion  by  some  originals  of  English  society,  as  a 
new  variety  of  that  disguise  with  which  it  indulges 
in  arraying  itself.     The  true  Childe  Harold  was 
a  sublimely  contemplative  spirit  ;  he  waged  war 
against  the  tender  affections,  because  he  had  suf- 
fered deeply  through  their  means  ;«  but  all  that  is 
grand,  all  that  elevates,  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
art,  found  in  his  heart  an  easily  awakened  sympathy. 
In  front  of  the  Alps»  or  the  ocean^  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  or 
the   chef  d'oeuvres  of  Florence,   Childe  Harold 
experienced  and  expressed  an  unaffected  enthu« 
sidsm  :  and  when  a  reversion  to  himself  snatched 
from  him  some  allusion  to  his  domestic  history,  the 
egotism  of  the  poet  incorporated  itself  with  all  that 
was  sublime  around  him.     Chilled  by  the  world, 
Childe  Harold  wrapped  himself  up  in  the  folds 
of  his  pride,  and    in  order    to  detach  himself 
from  men,  whom  he  fancied  he  hated,  he  raised 
himself  above  them  by  indulging  in  emotions  often 
eccentric  but  i^ways  sublime.    A  personage  of 
this  stamp  becomes  sovereignly  ridiculous  from 
the  moment  that  he  ceases  to  inspire  that  kind  of 
mysterious   admiration,    the    homage    of  which 
serves  as  a  protection  to  genius,  even  in  its  errors. 
Whether  it  was  weariness  of  such  a  part,  or  fear 
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of  wearying  others,  (for  the  little  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule were  able  to  irritate  Napoleon  through  the 
folds  of  the  imperial  purple,  and  Byron  in  spite  of 
the  halo  of  his  glory,)  Childe  Harold  becomes  a 
man  of  the  world  once  more  in  Don  Juan,  and 
attacks,  in  order  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  de- 
fend.    His  object  is  to  exert  his  superiority  by 
the  aul  of  irony  ;  he  mingles  familiarly  with  the 
crowd,  indulges  his  malice  in  quizzing  the  great, 
employs  his  own  peculiar  language  in  order  to 
interest  when  relating   some  tragic    event,   and 
then  suddenly,  like  Coriolanus,  in  the  costume  of 
the  consular  candidate,    suffers  his  aristocratic 
disdain   to  transpire,  and  effaces  by  a  pasquin- 
ade the  emotion  he  has  imparted.     It  must  be 
confessed,  that  while  playing  this  part  of  ahumour- 
ist,  he  affects  too  much  triteness  ;  and  when  he  pro- 
tracts this  tone,  he  falls  into  the  extreme,  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  condition  which  Beau- 
marchais calls  the  intoxication  of  the  people.* 
But  by  some  unexpected  transition  Byron  quickly 
returns  to  the  charge  against  his  own  class,  and  willi 
a  dexterity  of  remark  which  sharpens  the  edge  of  his 
style.  Occasionally,  too,  he  grows  irritated  ;  attacks 
all  the  powers  that  be,  and  no  longer  confining  him- 
self to  goading  them  in  epigrams,  he  remorselessly 
lacerates  the  adversaries  whom  he  has  created. 
He  no  longer  says  to  the  masquerader,  **  You  are 


*  ^  CeH  ia  homeP  lome  Figaro  will  perfaapt  ezdaiiii  :  but  Lord 
Byron  doet  not  ezcd  in  this  imitation,  and  he  amimet  the  character 
ai  awkwardly  ai  the  Count  AhnavinL 
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SO  and  so  ;''  but  violently  tears  off  the  mask  and  ex- 
hibits the  man,  disguised  only  by  his  native  ugli* 
ness  ;  thence  the  reciprocation  of  personalities. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  Byron  would  have 
brought  Don  Juan  on  the  stage,  at  the  age  when 
Molière  has  taken  possession  of  the  character. 
The  hero  would  then  have  been  a  battered  rake  : 
and  in  three  cantos  the  piece  would  have^  con- 
cluded. If  Don  Juan  were  the  same  hero,  whom 
he  had  first  m  his  eye,  he  has  retained  nothing  of 
him  but  his  name  ;  his  frame- work  is  of  vast  extent, 
and  in  order  to  fill  it,  it  was  requisite  to  lead  Don 
Juan  through  all  the  incidents  of  different  periods 
of  life.  He  has  taken  him  upon  his  emerging  from 
childhood,  in  order  to  analyze  his  first  sensations» 
and  depict  his  first  ideas  in  all  their  native  sim- 
plicity. Accessible  to  all  impressions,  Juan  is  cal- 
culated to  become  all  that  circumstances  and  the 
lessons  of  society  will  make  him  ;  he  alternately 
adopts  all  kinds  of  opinions  and  all  kinds  of  errors  ; 
in  love,  deluded  by  his  too  easy  heart,  he  is  sincere 
even  in  his  inconstancy.  It  is  probable  that  Lord 
Byron  imparts  to  the  character  much  of  what  he 
himself  experienced  :  but  identifying  himself  less 
with  Don  Juan  than  Childe  Harold,  he  in  his  own 
person,  anticipates  the  period  when,  like  himself, 
Juan  will  find  nothing  in  life  but  disenchantmeîit 
and  regret.  His  digressions  are  generally  en- 
tirely personal  ;  but  if  he  is  prompted  to  discolor  the 
future,  he  makes  amends  by  occasional  retrospects 
on  the  past,  which  restore  him,  through  the  re-action 
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memory,  to  all  the  freshness  of  his  early  imaginatioD. 
Byron  is  also  often  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  localities  wherein  he  writes  :  Italy  appears  in 
many  of  his  stanzas  invested  with  all  the  warmth 
and  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  and  the  tender  melancholy  of  its  ruins. 
Witness  the  apostrophe  to  the  forest  of  Ravenna.* 
W  hile  thus  abandoning  himself  to  the  caprice  and 
impression  of  the  moment,  the  poet  naturally 
places  himself  in  collision  with  himself.  He  is 
the  first  to  admit  it.  After  having  been  perhaps 
unjust  towards  the  glory  of  the  chivalrous  Gaston 
De  Foix,  in  his  aversion  to  every  thing  connected 
with  knight  errantry,  he  is  detected  in  the.act  of 
pitying  Don  Quixotte,  and  quarrels  with  Cervan- 
tes for  having  killed  with  ridicule  the  ancient 
honour  of  Spain. 

All  these  caprices  of  generous  susceptibility, 
all  these  vagaries  of  humour,  gaiety,  and  buffî>on- 
çry,  admirably  promote  the  effect  of  the  pictur- 
esque style,  which  resembles  in  reference  to  the 
poet's  thoughts^  that  of  a  transparent  veil  carelessly 
arranged.  The  style  of  Don  Juan  is  entirely 
Lord  Byron's,  and  belongs  to  him  alone.  This  style 
did  not  previously  exist  in  the  English  tongue. 
Don  Juan  often  deals  in  expressions  and  phrases 
which  would  be  otherwise  incorrect}  in  those 
natural  epithets  ajfter  the  manner  of  our  Fontaine, 
which  are  true  conquests  made  from  the  regions  of 
prose^but  also  truepoetry,because  they  depictfreely. 

•  Fourth  Caato. 
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It  has  been  said  of  Byron's  style,  generally,  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  impro\dsation.  In  Childe  Harold 
it  is  the  improvisation  of  enthusiasm  ;  in  Don 
Jtumy  it  is  that  of  the  witty  and  familiar  conversa- 
tionist ;  of  a  man,  who  has  seen  and  observed  much, 
and  felt  and  reflected  much  on  the  subject  of 
himself  and  others.  This  anatomy  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  its  secret  springs,  produces  no  dis- 
coloured analyses  in  thehandsof  a  truly  great  poet. 
The  portraits  which  Byron  traces  are  all  living, 
and  poetical  in  the  midst  of  their  fidelity.  His 
females,  especially,  are  the  ofi^pring  of  an  enchant- 
ing poetical  inspiration  ;  such  is  his  Haydee,  such 
his  young  Aurora. 

I  must  confess  that  one  only  circumstance  would 
console  me  were  Byron  in  Greece  to  omit  the 
conclusion  of  his  Don  Juan.  I  could  never  forgive 
him  for  losing  sight  of  the  divine  Aurora,  as  he 
has  lost  sight  of  Haydee. 

Lord  Byron  has  been  reproached^  as  we  have 
said,  with  being  confined  to  the  variation  of  one 
character  by  simple  shades  of  difference.  What 
an  effectual  reply  to  this  reproach  does  the  gallery 
of  portraits  in  Don  Juan  offer  !  I  repeat,  that  this 
biographical  Odyssey  only  stands  in  need  of  the 
authority  of  some  critic  in  order  to  be  generally  ad* 
mired.  Alas  !  the  thought  awakens  a  melancholy 
reflection  on  my  hair,  which,  as  Byron  says  of  his 
own,  is  already  turning  grey  ! 

«"Bttt  Aow  at  thirty  yean  my  htàr  îè  gtef. 
•  •  •  • 

No  vtkott  f  ito  mora  ;  on  !  nercr  mote  ofi  me^ 
The  teAmm  of  the  heart  can  fidl  like  dew.** 
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Sad  disenchantment  of  the  illusions  of  youth. 
Eight  years  ago  I  still  preferred  the  NawoeUe 
Heloise  to  Gil  Bias  ;  and  I  should  not  then  have 
T2iXï\ieàDonJuan  above  the  solemn  and  impassioned 
poetry  of  Childe  Harold^  the  pathetic  accents 
imparted  to  the  Lament  of  Tasso,  the  tender 
melancholy  oi  Parisina,  and  the  terrific  and  af- 
flicting mysteries  of  Manfred.* 


P.  S.  It  is  principally  the  alleged  irreligion  of 
Lord  Byron,  which  has  afflicted  the  true  friends 
of  his  glory.  I  have  endeavoured  to  analyze  with 
impartiality  the  scepticism  of  the  noble  poet  in 
the  Essai  sur  son  charactere  et  son  genie.  From  all 
that  has  been  revealed  to  us  since  his  death  on  the 
subject  of  his  moral  opinions,  I  infer  that  there 
was  in  Byron  at  least  a  great  desire  of  belief.  As 
often  as  he  beheld  man  between  heaven  and  him, 
he  sheltered  himself  in  doubt,  and  by  a  singular 
caprice  of  pride  aflected  an  audacious  disdain  or  a 
cold  indifference  of  the  belief  in  astrology  ;  but  in 
private  with  his  friends,  he  did  not  fear  confessing 
what  he  called  his  superstitious  weakness,  while 
he  hastened  to  justify  it  by  the  example  of  the 
great  men,  who  had  been  superstitious  on  that 
point,  like  himself.  That  vague  and  indecisive 
revelation  of  something  written  there,  was,  it  is 

*  I  interrupt  here  the  course  of  my  letter,  in  which  I  had  embodied 
some  details  of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Byron.  Hb.  death  has  ^yen 
occasion  to  publications  whidi  have  anticipated  me  ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
nounce the  design  of  adverting  to  him  again. 
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to  be  hoped,  perfectly  cleared  up  during  the  last 
moments  of  an  individual  dying  for  a  sacred  cause. 
It  is  known  that  Lord  Byron  always  carried  some 
precious  memento  concealed  in  his  bosom,  and  sus- 
pended by  a  ribband.  Captain  Medwin  supposes 
that  it  was  the  portrait  of  the  lady  who  had  been 
the  first  object  of  his  love.  A  German  Gazette 
has  just  been  sent  me,  in  which  the  learned  M. 
Hammer  pretends  that  it  was  an  oriental  amulet.* 

Subjoined  is  an  anecdote  which  would  lead  me 
to  believe,  that  if  Lord  Byron  had  provided  him- 
self with  an  amulet,  it  might  have  been  a  scapu- 
lary,  or  some  relic  of  the  christian  faith. 

During  his  residence  at  Athens,  in  the  Francis- 
can convent.  Lord  Byron  had  ingratiated  himself 
with  a  monk,  named  Father  Bernard.  When 
Grecian  liberty,  replying  to  his  magnanimous  appeal, 
called  on  him  to  detach  himself  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  Italy,  Byron,  on  making  up  his  determi- 
nation to  depart,  said  one  day  to  his  friends — 

"  It  is  nevertheless  very  extraordinary  ;  Father 
Bernard,  in  giving  me  the  crucifix  which  he  car- 
ried about  him,  told  me  with  a  prophetic  air, 
*  You  will  become  the  defender  of  the  christians  ; 
you  will  return  into  Greece  for  the  sake  of  the 


•  **  This  amulet,"  says  Mr.  Hammer,  *'  is  a  cypher  on  paper  furnished 
by  a  denrise  :  it  is  the  copy  of  an  agreement  between  king  Solomon  and 
the  devil,  by  which  Satan  undertakes  to  do  no  injury  to  whomsoever 
bean  the  writing,  which  contains  five  prayers  of  Adam,  Noah,  Job, 
Jonas,  and  Abraham." 
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faithful  ;  but  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again  ;   I  am  fearful  that  you  will  not 
come  as  far  as  Athens.'  "    Lord  Byron  fell  into  a 
deep  reverie,  which  no  one  dared  to  disturb,  since 
those  around  him  were  accustomed  to  see  him 
abstracting  himself  in  this  manner,  when  any  seri- 
ous or  melancholy  thought  surprised  him  in  the 
itiidst  of  a  conversation.     After  a  few  moments 
he  added  these  remarkable  words  : — "  It  will  be 
hardly  believed  that  I  never  would  part  Mrith  this 
cross  under  any  circumstance  ;  it  is,  however,  the 
fact.     I  never  would  give  it  to  my  mother,  nor 
my  sister,  who  requested  it  of  me  on  my  return  to 
England.     It  is  a  remembrance  of  the  Franciscan 
prior,   who  lives  in  the  tower  of  Diogenes,  in 
Athens.     The  good  monk  was  very  partial  to  me  ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  I  was  about  to  depart,  he 
was  much  grieved.     *  Your  lordship  must  not  for- 
get me,*  he  said,  When  we  parted.     *  Select  any 
thing  you  please  from  what  I  possess,  in  order 
that  you  may  keep  it  as  a  remembrance  of  Father 
Bernard.'    I  laid  my  hand  on  the  crucifix,  which 
he  carried  about  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
give  me  that.     The  good  father  was  so  delighted 
with  my  choice,  that  tears  came  to  his  eyes.     He 
was  a  man  of  perfect  sincerity  in  his  belief.     I 
have  never  since  parted  with  the  crucifix.     I  will 
even  avow,  that  once  I  was  extremely  uneasy, 
under  the  impression  that  I  had  lost  it  ;  I  was 
prepossessed  with  an  idea  of  its  value.    But,  in 
fact,  behold  the  prediction  of  Father  Bernard 
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about  to  be  realized  ;  we  must  take  our  departure 
for  Greece.* 


LETTER  LXXII. 


TO   H.   AVENEL. 


I  HAVE  observed  that  excuse  was  made  for 
Lord  Byron's  gloomy  misanthropy,  and  his  excess 
of  scepticism.  He  was  young  and  unfortunate. 
The  fallen  angel/'  said  one  of  our  great  poets, 
might  one  day  recollect  his  divine  origin,  and 
resume  his  place  in  the  choir  of  those  spirits," 


<c 


^  Qioe  Dieu  fit  pour  chanter,  pour  croire  ^  pour  aûner.** 

It  is  said  that  in  his  conversation,  the  noble  lord 
affected  to  despise  women  :  and  he  has  not  ab- 
stained from  epigrams  on  them  in  his  writings, 
even  while  personifying  grace,   tenderness  and 

•  I  find  tfab  anecdote  in  a  curious  woric  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Byron,  puhfished  In  London»  by  Bf.  Salvo,  who  adds  that  the  crucifix 
was  cfiscoTcred  In  the  noUe  poet's  jMni/eattfr»  by  the  side  of  his  bed. 
Prince  Mavrocordato  sent  it  to  his  executors»  with  ïààÀIbttm  and  other 
papers.    It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

Isfaould  add,  for  the  honour  of  our  literature^  ûmt  if  Byron  was  tlie 
first  to  preach  a  political  crusade  in  fiivour  of  the  Greeb,  our  poels 
have  not  deserted  the  same  noble  cause»  The  Hellenists  themselves  ex- 
press gratitude  to  Bf.  Viennet,  who  set  the  example  among  us  by  devote 
ing  the  price  of  hispoem  of  Parga  to  the  relief  of  the  first  victinis  of 
the  war  at  length  declared  by  the  oppressed  egeiPrt  theoppressow, 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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gentle  affection,  in  the  characters  of   MedcNra» 
Zuleika,   Ada,  &c;    but  women   pardon  every* 
thing  to  those  who  love  ;  and  Byron  will  conse- 
quently share  their  pardon  with  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
because  both  have  greatly  loved.     Who  wilt  place 
any  reliance  on  the  absurd  calumnies  invented 
about  the  author  of  Manfred,  by  the  petty  spite 
of  a  few  discarded  mistresses  ?    Lord  Byron  has 
also  enacted  the  part  of  an  oppositionist  in  his 
poetry.     He  is  a  disaffected  Peer,  it  has  been 
said  ;  true,  there  are  many  other  greater  aristocrats 
than  him,  who  belong  to  the  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment.    But  Lord  Bvron  aimed  at  the  character 
of  a  theologian  in  Cain  ;  this  set  all  the  theolo- 
gians against    him.      The   cry  of   heretic    and 
manichean  was  raised  :    the  author  of  Cain  was 
declared  the  founder  of  the  Satanic  School!  a 
designation,  which  in  the  19th  century,  savours 
a  little  of  fanaticism.     The  two  principal  disci- 
ples of  the  leader  are  Shelley  and  Hunt,  supported 
in  prose  by  the  paradoxical  Hazlitt     Leigh  Hunt 
is  himself  the  founder  of  another  school,  ridiculed 
in  BlackwooiTs  Magazine  under  the  name  of  the 
Cockney  School.     There  is  much  boldness  in  the 
political  principles  of  Leigh  Hunt  ;  but  his  poetry 
is  characterised   by  gentleness.      A    lujLtiry  of 
images  in  Moore's  style  may  be  discerned  in  it, 
and  a.  decree  of  harmony  unrestrained  by  rules 
and  ordinary  language  :  but  above  all  an  ^ected 
negligence.     Mr.  Hunt  rhymes  like  a  noble  bel 
esprit  :  ^xid  thinks  like  a  demagogue.     His  enthu- 
siasm for.  nature  has  more  the  air  of  a  pretence 
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than  a  real  emotion  ;  for  his  descriptions  are  nei- 
ther pastoral  nor  unartiiicial.  Hazlitt  has  greatly 
lauded  his  Rimini  in  the  Edinburgh  Review»* 
That  sublime  episode  of  Dante  was  a  delicate  thing 
to  meddle  with.  Leigh  Hunt  has  overlaid  it  with 
an  abundance  of  voluptuous  images,  and  with  the 
pomp  of  his  descriptions,  the  reader  becomes 
impatient  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  court,  and 
the  magmficentyV!/^^  to  which  he  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance conveyed  ;  where  the  poet  seems  to  revel  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  lose  sight  of  his  two  lovers  ; 
one  is  accordingly  prompted  to.  skip  the  two  first 
books  in  order  to  find  Dante  again  in  the  Srd, 
which  is  more  dramatic,  but  which  is  spun  out  to  a 
still  greater  length.  In  the  English  poet's  narra- 
tive, the  famous  line 

^  Quel  giorno  piu  non  yî  legemmo  avante" 

» 

is  divested  of  the  chaste  grace,  and  charm,  which 
it  possesses  in  the  mouth  of  Dante's  Francesca. 
If  Hazlitt  had  been  less  intimate  with  Leigh  Hunt» 
he  would  have  perceived,  when  quoting  this  pas- 
sage, that  his  friend  had  permitted  that  character 
.of  sensuality  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
.traits  of  his  poetry  to  transpire.  Dante  excel- 
lently says 

**  La  bocca  mi  bacio  tutto  tremanfee.''    1 

But  Leigh  Hunt  adds  ;  "  sweet  was  that  long 

*  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  somewhere  said  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  born  with 
Ihe  iispoiitian  4ii  a  Ibi^  '  Lei^  Hunt  haa  written  the  dedication  of  a 
poem  to  Lord  Byron  eommenciDg,  ^  My  dear  Lord  Byion/* 

«2 
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kiss/'  and  neglects  tlie  quel  giomo  non  vi  legemmo 
mai.  The  poem  however  was  not  written  in  a 
boudoir^  but  in  a  prison.  The  Quarterly  RevknOj 
which  has  treated  Hunt  with  obvious  malevolence, 
could  not  abstain  from  pointing  out  this  defect. 
The  Francesca  of  Rimini  is  not  worth  Lord 
Byron's  Parisina.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  himself 
been  very  severe  on  his  contemporaries  in  the 
text  and  notes  of  a  poem  entitled  The  Banquet  of 
Poets }  which  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  a  rich 
imagination  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  poet  of 
the  first  order. 

Greater  expectations  might  justly  be  formed  of 
another  Arcadian  appertaining  to  the  same  school» 
I  refer  to  John  Keats,  a  poet  more  contemplative 
than  Leigh  Hunt^*  mofe  incorrect,  and  quite  as 
diffiise.  His  friends  affirm  that  he  went  and  died 
in  Italy  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  a  criti* 
cism  in  the  Quarterly  Review.'^  It  was  his  aim  to 
imbue  the  deities  of  the  antient  mythology  with  the 
metaphysical  sentiments  of  modem  passion.  His 
Endymion  and  Lamia  are  replete  with  vivid 
strokes  of  painting. 

Neither  must  I  omit  the  elegance,  (though 
tinctured  with  mannerism),  the  harmony,  and 
gentle  dreaminess  of  Proctor,  who  under  the 
name  of  Barry  Comw^^ll  has    published   some 

*  Ldgh  Hunt's  ^  Foliage**  is  nâtfaer  better  nor  worse  than  his  other 
poems  ;  it  possesses  much  vivid  brilliancy,  amplifications,  but  little 
origpnality. 

t  It  would  seem  that  Keata  wasaAoted  at  the  same  time  with  an 
extrem^y  nenrout  ^otin,  and  a  tendeiicy  to  ooniumptioD. 
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graceful  imitations  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  Italian 
poets.    There  is,  however,  nothing  Satanic  in  the 
dulcet    breathings   of    his    Sicilian    Story    and 
Marcian  Colorma  ;  they  are  composed]  of  beau- 
tiful verses  and  rich  paraphrases.    Many  of  his 
fragments  appositely  figure  in  the  Albums  and 
poetical  almanacks  of  England,  a  peculiar  class  of 
pleasing  publications,  embellished  with  valuable 
contributions    in  verse  as  well    as    engravings. 
The  most  original  of  all  the  members  of  the  little 
Radical  School  of  Pisa,  is  Shelley,  or  the  Snake  a» 
Byron  familiarly  called  him  :  Shelley  was  a  de-- 
voted  friend,  of  gentle  manners,  more  amiable 
than  Hunt  ;  melancholy  but  not  sullen  ;  affection- 
ate, and  if  he  ever  was,  severe  severe  only  to 
himself;  sober  as  a  brahmin,  and  yet  when  wield- 
ing the  pen,  resembling  a  young  Titan  in  audacity  ; 
waging  war,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  on  heaven^ 
and  human  institutions.    While  he  was  still  at 
school,  and  at  an  age  when  the  soul  surrounded  by 
natural  impulses,  attaches  itself  alternately  to  the 
most  opposite  illusions^  and  when  there  does  not 
exist  an  error,  which  it  is  not  liable  to  embrace 
or  abandon  for  another,  or  for  a  truth,  and  that 
without  hypocrisy,  young  Shelley  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  seek  food  for  his  reveries  in  the  phUoso- 
phical  systems  of  Spinoza,  Payne  and  Godwin. 
He  became  their  convert,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment consecrated  his  expanding  reason  and  his 
poetical  talent  to  the  service  of  atheism.    The 
consequence,  it  seems  to  me,  has  proved  that  a 
better  feeling  in  reserve,  secured  his  imagination 
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from  the  chilling  influence  which  those  desolating 
doctrines  could  not  avoid  exerting  over  his  poetry. 
'  Discontented  with  every  thing  as  it  stood,  and 
dreaming  of  a  perfectibility  which  he  could  scarcely 
define  to  himself,  Shelley  wished  in  the  first  instance 
to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  social  fabric,  in  the 
hope  that  some  preserving  Pharos  might  arise  from 
the  ruins.  He  did  not  seek  atheism  in  religion 
and  anarchy  in  empires  as  a  final  object,  but  solely 
as  a  means  of  regeneration.  It  was  like  desiring 
to  burn  a  town,  in  order  to  rebuild  it  on  a  more 
regular  plan,  and  embellish  it  with  new  temples^ 
consecrated  to  new  gods.  Society  treated  Shelley 
as  an  enemy.  The  theologians  of  Oxford  expeUed 
him  from  the  university,  and  his  father  from  the 
paternal  mansioUé  Becoming  himself  a  father,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  children  by  the  chancellor, 
under  sanction  of  the  law  against  atheism.* 

Shelley,  seeing  himself  without  asylum,  and  even 
without  bread,  sold  his  father  his  rights  of  inhe- 
ritance for  an  annuity.  After  living  a  solitary 
life  for  some  time  in  the  country,  he  finally  exDed 
himself  to  Italy,  to  which  he  had  previously  made 
one  voyage.  It  Was  in  Switzeriand  that  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Lord  Byron,  and  it  wa« 
there,  also,  that  at  the  foot  of  one  of  these  sub- 
lime mount£tins,  t^hich  appear  to  elevate  man  to  a 
conmiunication  wtth  heaveti,  he  had  the  temerity 


f. 


*  This  law  is  at  once  Spartan  and  ecclesiastical  But  its  conse-» 
quences  might  be  rendered  crud  and  terrible  :  by  it  man  sits  in  judg- 
mat  OB  fail  bMlieriaam 
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to  subscribe  himself  an  Atheist  in  the  Album  ot 
Mount  Anvert, 

It  is  surprising,  after  the  details  of  such  a  life^ 
and  such  principles,  to  find  in  the  verses  of  tiiia 
demagogue,  this  infidd,  this  atheist,  a  vein  of 
poetry  so  contemplative  and  so  mystic,  so  sweet  a 
charm  of  tenderneâs  and  melancholy,  and  an  ex-^ 
presaion  at  once  so  natuml  and  so  impassioned  of  the 
purest  emotions*  There  are,  certainly,  defama- 
tory passages  by  the  side  of  others  of  great  energy 
and  animation  ;  and  there  is  an  occasional  obscu^ 
rity  in  some  of  the  visions  of  a  spirit  too  deeply 
imbued  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  and  with 
personal  anxieties*  Shelley  appears,  in  short,  like  k 
kind  of  Manfred,  or  Faustus,  who  suffers  the  pei^ 
nally  of  having  aspired  to  gather  the  fruit  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  reason  of  his  hatred  to  all  those  barriers  which 
religion  and  social  institutions  raise  against  the 
impatient  independei^ce  of  man,  Shelley  may  be 
^d  to  belong  to  the  Satanic  school,  on  the  other, 
his  early  admiration  of  the  lake  poets,  whom  he 
visited  and  studied,  has  tinctured  his  style,  and 
even  his  thoughts;  and  the  natural  beauties  of 
rural  scenery,  or  the  simplicity  of  childhood,'  in- 
spire him  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  wild 
dreams  of  his  adventurous  spirit  SheUey  has  de- 
picted himself  wkb  more  obvious  delineation  in 
his  Alait&r,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude.  Aiafttor  is  a 
young  enthnâiaat,  who  has  vainly  sought  in  the 
works  c^  the  philosophers,  and  in  foreign  climates, 
the  living  impersonation  of  a  beau  ideal  which 
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bas  no  existence  ;  and  he  dies  despairingly,  on 
finding  that  he  has  spent  his  life  in  a  dream.  The 
descriptive  parts  of  this  allegory  occasionally  ex- 
hibit an  admirable  vividness  and  richness. 

The  Revolt  of  lélam  conveys  us  to  the  paradise 
of  the  Genius  of  Good  ;  for  Shelley,  in  renouncing 
the  Christian's  heaven,  creates  a  new  heaven  andnew 
deities  for  his  otherwise  latitudinarian  philosophy. 
The  souls  of  virtuous  and  illustrious  men,  recipro- 
cally commemorate  the  sacrifices  and  the  labours 
which  have  earned  for  them  the  crowns  of  the 
just.    A  young  Greek  and  his  beloved,  record 
bow,  after  having  delivered  their  natal  dty  fixim 
tyranny,    fickle   victory  had  suddenly  r^laced 
tyrimny  on  the  throne.    The  object  of  the  poet  is 
\o  prove  that  they  have  already  been  happy  in 
their  martyrdom,  since  it  has  given  them  the  hqie 
of  leaving  to  more  fortunate  avengers  the  task  of 
breaking  the  chains  of  slavery.    In  the  midst  of 
aU  the  adventures  of  this  pair  of  lovers,  the  rer 
collection  of  their  love  originating  in  early  childr 
hood,  inspires  the  poet  with  the  conception  of  a 
delightfid  picture.    Shelley  himself  was  a  mere 
boy,  when  he  became  à  husband  for  the  first  time. 
He  united  himself  by  his  second  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Godwin. 

Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic  than  his  species 
of  eclogue^  entitled  Rosalind  and  Helena,  espe- 
cially the  tale  of  Rosalind,  if  it  were  not  spoiled 
by  an  afiected  design  of  the  poet,  to  legitimatize 
an  incestuous  love  between  brother  and  sistei:^  to 
condemn   the   marriage    tie,   a3   an    institution 
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against  nature^  and  to  brand  that  privilege  which 
law.  confers  on  the  human  will,  of  surviving  itself 
by  a  legacy. 

What  does  the  abuse  of  a  right  prove  against 
the  goodness  of  a  right?  It  is  true>  one  sympa- 
thizes with  Rosalind  on  the  subject  of  the  frightful 
persecution  she  endures  from  her  old,  and  miserly, 
and  wicked  husband  ;  one  may  blamelessly  parti: 
cipate  the  terror  and  hatred  which  this  person  in)- 
parts  to  his  wife  and  children;  a  hatred  and 
terror,  depicted  in  hues  of  gloomy  energy  ;  but 
the  same  institution  which  has  united  Rosalind  to 
her  tyrant,  sanctions  the  chaste  affection  of  a  happier 
married  couple,  and  protects  them  from  the  de^ 
signs  of  the  powerful  of  the  earth,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  respect  the  domestic  hearths  of  the  humr 
blest  of  their  vassals. 

Shelley  was  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  Ger«^ 
many  and  Spain  ^  he  was  also  a  profound  Greek 
scholar  ;  the  task  of  repairing  ihfi  loss  of  jEschylus's 
Prometheus  Delivered^  was  only  fit  for  his  genius 
or  that  of  Lord  Byron.  Shelley's  Prometheusy 
composed  at  Rome,  is  stamped  with  an  antique 
.  character  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  entirely  mo- 
dern allegory.  His  Prometheus  resembles  Miltqn's 
Satan  more  than  the  Greek  Prometheus.  This  is 
jenough  to  indicate  who  the  Jupiter  is  that  his 
Prometheus  braves. 

It  was  at  Rome,  also,  that  Shelley  composed  his 
>  tragedy  of  Cenei.  In  order  to  vie  with  all  the 
.horrors  of  Œdipus,  and  the  family  of  Atreus, 
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â^ky,  in  Ûiis  performance»  had  nothing  to  do 
but  literally  adhere  to  the  traditional  narrative. 

Francisco  Cenci,  a  rich  Roman  of  the  sixteenth 
century»  passed  bis  life  in  debauchery  and.  all 
kinds  of  enormities  ;  as  often  as  justice»  nnised 
by  the  cry  of  a  victim»  bared  the  sword  of  punish- 
ment» he  purchased  impunity  of  Clement  VUL 
for  100»0(X>  crowns.  Enacting  the  part  of  execu* 
tioner  to  his  own  family»  he  coolly  conceived  the 
design  of  incestuous .  commerce  with  his .  own 
daughter  Beatrice.  Beatrice  and  her  mother-in-law 
conspire  to  get  their  common  t3rrant  assassinated  ; 
two  bravos  whom  they  have  hired»  shrink  from  the 
task  at  the  moment  of  performance  ;  and  Beatrice 
in  despair»  herself  consummates  the  fearful  sacri- 
^ce.  Papal  justice»  less  indulgent  to  the  daughter 
than  the  father»  condemns  her  to  suffer  the  death 
decreed  to  parricide.  Beatrice  was  as  amiable  as 
she  was  beautiful  ;  and  the  contrast  produces  an 
eminently  tragic  heroine* 

The  reader  trembles  and  pauses  at  the  idea  of 
justifying  or  condemning  such  an  acticm  com- 
mitted under  the  impulse  of  such  motives^  but  no 
poetry  can  diminish  the  feeling  of  disgust  occa- 
sioned by  the  detail  of  Cenci's  wickedness.  An 
irresistible  curiosity»  notwithstanding,  engages  us 
in  the  development  of  those  Italian  characters  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  skilfully  invested  by  Shel- 
ley with  that  superstition  which  combined  with  all 
their  sensations.  Ihus  Cenci»  the  father»  dedi- 
cated within  bis  palace  walls»  a  chapel  to  St. 
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'Jliomas,  and  caused  masses  to  be  s^d  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  his 
wife  and  daughter  are  profoundly  occupied,  with. 
Ûie  desire  of  making  him  confess  before  his  assas- 
Msation.  I  suppress  the  details;  it  is  reported 
that  the  representation  of  the  Eumenides  of  Euri-* 
pides  caused  the  abortion  of  the  pregnant  Athenian 
women  who  witnessed  the  representation. 

Of  all  SheUey's  poems,  one  only  has  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  law  courts  ;  it  is  that»  from  sup- 
plying the  notes  to  which,  Byron  defends  himself 
while  he  eulogises  the  brilliancy  of  its  colourings 
Queen  Mab  is  clandestinely  sold,  and  it  was  not 
mthout  difficulty  that  I  was  enabled  to  procure 
a  copy.  I  have  never  felt  much  dread  of  the 
sophistries  of  an  atheism  which  borrows  its  in* 
corporation  from  poetry  ;  such  poetry,  in  itself, 
supplies  a  refutation  of  its  most  specious  princi- 
ples. The  muse  must  have  both  a  worship  and  a 
belief.  '  Shelley  calls  his  unknown  God,  nniveruU 
love  :  he  is  the  same  as  my  own,  since  he  invest» 
him  with  attributes,  without  which,  I  am  unable 
tp  conceive  liie  being  whom  I  adore.  The  notea 
of  Queen  Mab  are  more  hostile  to  Christianity 
than  the  poem  ;  but  they  are,  after  all,  nothing 
more  than  quotations  from  the  phUosophism  of  the 
age  of  Louifl  XV,  They  might  be  taken  for  a  little, 
collection  of  notes,  written  by  a  student  in  law  or 
medicine^  of  one  year's  stancUng,  who,  on  quitting 
college,  has  culled  from  Voltaire  and  other  anti* 
religious  writers,  five  or  six  common-places,  in  order, 
to  act  the  part-  of  a  freethinker  in  society,  till  some 
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female  wit»  interesting  herself  for  his  yontfa, 
tell  him  in  a  whisper,  that  he  is  no  more  than 
a  philosophical  parrot  ;  or,  till  he  be  induced  to 
peruse  the  Scmoyard  Vkar^s  creeds  and  so  read 
himself  again  into  the  possession  of  religious 
feeling. 

The  plot  of  QMeen  Mab  is-as  follows  : — A  young 
female  (lanthe)  is  peaceably  sleeping,  while  her 
lover  (Henry)  takes  advantage  of  her  sleep  to  ad^ 
mire  her  recumbent  beauty.  The  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  who  represents  imagination,  descends  in 
her  aerial  car,  and  reveals  to  lanthe  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future. 

The  soul  of  the  mortal  thus  favoured  by  Tita- 
nia,  ascends  the  car  of  the  latter,  and  with  her 
traverses  the  immensity  of  worlds,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  Enchantment. 
The  fairy  conducts  lanthe  to  a  rampart,  whence 
they  contemplate  all  the  spheres  of  the  universe, 
among  which  our  earth  appears  reduced  to  the 
size  of  a  scarcely  visible  speck. 

The  fairy  describes  the  ruins  of  antient  ages  ; 
the  birth  and  fall  of  empires  ;  she  then  reviews 
existing  things,  and  the  systems  of  human  arro- 
gance, attacking  all  creeds,  turning  all  worships 
into  vain  mummeries,  and  converting  all  divinities 
into  phantoms,  which  vanish  at  the  touch  of  her 
Wand,  as  the  illusions  of  Amida's  palace  disappear 
before  the  radiance  of  Renaud's  divine  shield. 
Resorting  to  an  eccentric  fiction,  the  poet  invokes 
the  wandering  Jew  to  appear,  and  once  more  curse 
the  tyranny  of  that  deity,  to  whom  he  formerly 
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denied  his  pity.  This  is  introducing  one  {>hantom 
to  fight  against  another.  Nor  is  this  contradiction 
the  only  one  which  leaves  the  reader  in  the  dark, 
as  to  the  precise  drift  of  the  poet's  intentions. 
As  soon  as  all  the  dreams  of  popular  beliefs  are 
disposed  of,  the  fairy  explains  the  nature  of  the 
future,  destined  to  fill  that  immense  void,  which, 
divested  of  all  belief,  is  sufiicient  to  terrify 
human  imagination.  There  will  no  longer  exist 
an  almighty  Creator  :  but  universal  love  will  pre- 
side over  creation.  All  the  enjoyments  of  the 
golden  age,  Olympus,  terrestrial  paradise,  and 
christian  heaven,  will  then  be  the  reward  of  virtue. 
But  in  what  is  this  said  virtue  to  consist  ?  I  sup- 
pose the  poet  by  virtue  means  the  condition  of 
a  man  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  new 
obscurity.  But  it  is  after  all  no  more  than  a 
dream^  which  lanthe  may  probably  relate  when 
she  awakes. 

Grand  and  sublime  imagery,  energetic  senti* 
ments,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  mysticism,  and  some 
poetical  declamation  completes  the  essence  of 
Queen  Mat  y  thé  style  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
brilliancy  and  harmony,  but  is  more  emphatic 
than  precise.  I  shall  not  say  what  a  thathemati- 
cian  said  of  the  verses  of  Racine.  "  What  does 
it  all  prove  ?"  Queen  Mab  proves  that  Shelley 
was  a  poet  betimes,  and  that  he  deserved  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Byron  ;  and  fortunately  it  proves  nothing 
against  any  religion  whatever.  I  say  fortunately, 
for  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
worthy 'Brahmm,  who  was  so  unhappy  in  discover- 
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ing  that  Brahma  had  enjoined  him  an  impossible 
creed.  In  order  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  the 
Brahmins  ate  living  creatures,  like  the  Europeans, 
an  Englishman  brought  an  optical  instrument  from 
Europe»  by  the  aid  of  which,  the  Indian  behelda 
number  of  animalcules  moving  and  living  in  the 
vegetable  diet  on  which  he  usually  fed,  **  You  are 
in  the  right,"  he  said,  to  the  Englishman;  but 
after  a  few  days,  the  latter  beheld  him  returning 
pale  and  pensive,  and  requesting  as  a  favor  the 
loan  of  his  precious  microscope.  The  English- 
man made  him  a  present  of  it  ;  and  the  Indian 
taking  it,  broke  it  to  pieces  against  a  stone. 
'*  Since  that  accursed  crystal,''  said  he,  **  has  de- 
prived me  of  the  composure  of  my  belief^  I  have 
been  miserable  ;  and  I  hope  to  prevent,  by  break» 
Ing  it,  its  teaching  so  cruel  a  truth  to  my  country- 
men.^' 

Alas  !  how  many  less  serious  illusions  are  there, 
the  loss  of  which,  during  the  course  of  our  exist- 
ence, supplies  a  source  of  bitter  regret  ! 

If  in  a  work  entitled  a  Tour^  it  were  not  time 
to  interrupt  this  disquisition  on  poetry,  in  order  to 
trm)el  a  little,  I  would  devote  this  place  to  an 
analysis  of  some  other  contemporary  poets,  and  in 
so  doing,  I  should  not  omit  enumerating  some 
female  authors,  who  are  not  blue-stockings  jyUce 
Lady  Morgan.  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  few  remarks  on  Mrs.  Helen  Williams^ 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Opie,  young  Miss  Landon, 
the  '^  Delpine  Gai,"  of  London,  .&c.  I.  would 
not  indeed  so  soon  abandon  the  subject  of  poetry^ 
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if  I  could  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  these 
agreeable  poetesses  by  imitations,  in  the  manner 
of  the  following  specimen  ^  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  friendship  of  M.  A.  Soulie. 

IMITATION  OF  CHARLOTTE  8MIIH. 

(sonnet  IV.)' 

Flambeau  des  nv&u,  attre  plem  de  myttarm, 
.  Dont  la  lumière  est  si  douce  au  malheur^ 
Que  j'ûme  a  Toir  de  ces  bois  solitaires 
Tes  feux  tremblans  peraer  la  profondeur  I 

Quand  tes  rayons,  a  travers  un  nuage,       ' 
Astre  charmant,  descendent  sur  les  mers, 
Mcm  cnl  te  suit,  et  de  mes  jours  d'oiage 
Les  longs  ennuis  me  semblent  moins  amen. 

Pnet-être  un  jour,  exempt  d^inquiëtudes, 
L'honmie,  afihmcbi  des  Kens  du  trépas. 
Ira  peupler  tes  belles  solitudes, 
Et  ses  malheurs  ne  Vy  poursuivront  pas. 

Ahl  s'il  est  viai  qu'en  ce  monde  painhie 
Les  cœurs  amis  ne  soient  plus  séparés. 
Fuyons,  mon  âme  !  adieu,  terre  insensible  I 
Je  vais  revoir  ceux  que  j'û  tant  pleures. 

I  have  heard  M.  De  la  Martine  repeatedly  > 
read  these  Hnes,  composed  before  the  Médita^ 
tions  were  known,  and  was  told  that  they  weœ 
his,  which  I  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
believing.  M.  Soulie  has  been  equally  fortunate 
in  translating  Grat/^s  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church 
Yard. 
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LETTER  LXXIII. 

TO  M.  A.  D'HANTERIVB. 

« 

It  is  time  to  quit  London  ;  it  is  indeed  so  un- 
fashionable to  stay  there,  that  petsons  comme  il 
fautf  who  have  neither  country-house  nor  post 
chaise  to  convey  them  on  a  tour  to  the  lakes^  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  apartments,  and  order 
their  servants  to  say  that  they  have  quitted  town. 
I  think,  however,  I  should  have  quitted  London 
with,  real  regret,  had  I  not  expected  to  revisit  it 
on  my  return  from  Scotland.  Capitals  have  this 
advantage  for  a  stranger,  that  he  may  easily  con- 
trive to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  crowd,  and  that  in 
a  thousand  places,  his  money  places  him  on  a 
footing  of  equality  witii  a  third  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  as  much  *  strangers  to  it  as  himself. 

Fewer  public  places  are  doubdess  to  be  found 
in  London,  where  for  a  trifling  remuneration, 
or  even  gratuitously,  the  last  comer  succeeds 
to  the  rights  of  the  first  occupant:  but  three 
months  residence  in  London,  is  nevertheless  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  visiting 
every  thing.    I  should  have  greatly  felt  the  loss 

*  It  will  be  remarked  here  that  the  French  Language  wants  the 
word  fordgner,  (forain,)  as  a  contrasted  meaning  to  that  of  étranger 
{étranger,)  An  Englishman  from  the  country  is  a  ttranger  in  London,  a 
Frenchman  b  n  foreigner  there. 
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of  those  reading  reoms,  where  it  is  so  agreeable 
to  be  enabled  in  a  little  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
place  yourself  au  courant  of  all  that  interests 
Europe  :  had  I  not  obtained  admission  to  a  club, 
where  one  may  read  from  morning  to  night,  bookî< 
or  journals,  without  interruption,  except  (according 
to  the  English  custom,  that  of  calls  for  refresh- 
merits.  Fortunately  for  our  vine  growers,  among  the 
liquids  comprehended  under  the  latter  designation, 
are  the  sparkling  wines  of  Champagne,  and  the 
light  nectar  of  Bourdeaux. 

I  have  also  attended  the  libraries  andlecture  rooms 
of  institutions,  where  it  is  requisite  to  be  content- 
ed with  journals  and  books.  Nor  have  I  omitted 
to  pay  assiduous  visits  to  the  booksellers.  To 
some  of  them  I  have  so  effectually  paid  my  court, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  my  library,  that  among 
the  letters  of  introduction  I  am  about  to  carry 
with  me  to  Edinburgh,  there  are  fortunately  two 
or  three  for  their  brethren  in  Scotland.* 
*  #  ♦  ♦  * 

Behold  me  at  York,  still  dripping  with  the 
effects  of  a  heavy  rain,  which  I  had  not  reckoned 
among  the  number  of  agreeables  which  the  dickey 
of  a  stage  assembles.  But  is  it  a  fitting 
moment  to  chuse  for  complaint,  when  one  has 
one's  feet  outstretched  before  a  grate  loaded 
with  blazing  coal?  My  companion,  however, 
appears  to  have  an  inclination  to  grumble  at  the 

•  I  reserye  till  my  return  to  London  a  few  comments  on  these  establish- 
ments, which  are  connected  with  literature  and  general  education. 

VOL.  ir.  H 
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climate,  and  eulogizes  the  cushions  of  the  inside 
place  ;  hence  arises  a  germ  of  jealousy  between 
us  :  acquaintanceship  once  formed,  the  prefatory 
condescensions  diminish  :  discussions  arise  ;  each 
individual  dares  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  : 
and  character  frankly  developes  itself  on 
every  fresh  occurrence.  Charles  'F.  combines 
with  the  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  English  gravity.  By  no  means  a 
stranger  to  poetry,  indeed,  strewing  his  conversation 
with  happy  quotations,  borrowed  from  the  most 
impassioned  of  poets,  Lord  Byron,  he  sometimes 
gratuitously  declares  war  on  all  that  quits  the 
lirtfiits  of  the  substantial.  After  proving  that  he 
is  not  incapable  of  resorting  to  a  graceful  gaity,  or 
of  elevating  himself  to  the  region  of  sublime 
emotions,  he  will  confine  himself  to  the  precinct 
of  a  rigid  critic,  or  an  anti-poetic  logician.  I 
at  least  foresee  that  such  will  be  the  part  he  will 
enact  with  respect  to  me  ;  but  far  from  entrench- 
ing myself  behind  my  reserve,  I  shall  give  full 
swing  to  my  momentary  impressions,  satisfied  of 
having  a  corrective  to  my  enthusiasm  by  my  side, 
which  will  quickly  recall  me  to  the  gravitating 
central  point  of  truth.  Hence  proceed  some  mo- 
ments of  impatience,  and  some  painful  disappoint- 
ments, after  the  indulgence  of  brilliant  specula- 
tions  :  but  the  charm  incessantly  revives  ;  the 
air-built  castles  rise  again  from  their  ruins  ;  the 
landscape  re-invests  itself  with  its  usual  brilliancy 
of  colour,  and  sometimes  imagination  triumphs  so 
far  as  to  persuade  and  convert  philosophy. 
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Double  in  extent  to  the  greatest  of  the  other 
counties  of  England,  that  of  York  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  German  sea^  on  the  north  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Tee,  on  the  south  by  the  Humber, 
and  on  the  west  by  high  mountains,  intersected  by 
vailles  ;  it  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
its  products  than  that  of  its  localities.     Each  of 
its  principal  towns  exhibits  a  peculiar  species  of 
industry.      At  Sheffield,    in    the  midst  of   the 
vapours  engendered  by  innumerable  forges,  steel 
acquires  its  finest  temper,    and  obedient  to  the 
hand  of  the  workman,  invests  itself  with  the  ele« 
gant  forms  of  a  thousand   useful  instruments. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  rich  knives  of  Shef- 
field manufacture,   and  the  rough  blades  which 
Gurth  the  Saxon  carried  in  his  girdle,  under  the 
name  of  the  Sheffield  Whittle  !   Between  Sheffield 
and  Doncaster,  the  oaks  of  Wentworth  Park  have 
probably  comprised  a  portion  of  that  forest  where* 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott  places  the  Eumasus  of  Cedric, 
and  his  unmanageable  flock.    At  that  time  the 
town  of  Leeds  did  not  exist,  and  it  has  now  ob- 
tained a  substantial  importance  by  its  cloth  manu- 
factures, the  wool  for  which  is  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  by  the  flocks  pastured  in  the  environs 
of  York,  wliich  also  afford  pasture  to  the  finest 
horses  in  England. 

Hull  is  an  exclusive  maritime  town,  and  its  in- 
habitants w«re  the  first  to  send  out  whalers  in 
1598.  Their  trade  places  them  in  communication, 
not  only  with  Greenland  and  the  Baltic,  but  also 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  south  of  Europe, 

R  2 
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while  the  internal  canals  make  their  port  an  entre- 
pôt for  the  stuffs  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  and 
the  steel  'wares  '^of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  ;  a 
competition  which  occasionally  appears  to  threaten 
the  prosperity  of  Liverpool.  Hull  beheld  the  first 
blood  of  the  civil  wars  shed  under  its  walls  in 
1642  ;  but  it  is  York  which  more  especially  recalls 
historical  reminiscences  ;  and  while  projecting  a 
longer  excursion  into  the  county  on  my  return, 
I  do  not  intend  to  quit  the  noble  capital  where  I 
now  reside  till  *I  take'the'^road  for  ^Scotland  :  nor 
shall  I  even  now  ^'omit  a  survey  of  the  antique 
ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey,  and  Kirkstall,  as  well 
as  the  more  modern  architecture  of  the  vast  but 
cumbrous  ancient  castle  of  Howard. 

York  constitutes  the  point  of  union  of  three  great 
districts,  into  which  Yorkshire  is  divided,  the  East, 
West,  and  North  Riding.  Does  not  the  word 
Riding  imply  the  extent  of  ground  which  a  horse- 
man can  traverse  in  a  day?  Antiquaries  close 
your  mouth,  by  apprizing  you  that  Ridi?ig'is  an 
old  Saxon  word  signifying  third.  Science  is  now- 
a-days  very  dogmatic;  and  we  no  longer ' live  in 
such  times  as  when  the  thoughtless  J  Wamba*  exer- 
cised the  subtlety  of  his  companion  in  the^oddities 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  idioms,'without^troubling 
himself  about^the  ridicule ^of  antiquaries. 

<^  See  the  1st  Chap,  of  JmhAo^, "^where  the  nofdist'lentert  on  the 
ttsge  after  the  nuinner  of  Shakapeare. 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 


TO    MR.    F.    GILBERT,   AT    ARLES. 

Like  every  waning  metropolis,  which  sees  more 
modern  cities  founded  by  industry  and  commerce, 
enlarging,  embellishing,  and  peopling  themselves 
out  of  its  parent  population,  and  succeeding  to 
its  former  importance  in  the  state,  York  has  to 
seek  the  titles  of  barren  illustration  in  the  annals 
of  history,  or  the  vestiges  of  departed  grandeur. 
A  native,  as  I  myself  am,  of  a  city  which  grounds 
its  chief  boast  on  the  antiquity  of  its  origin  and 
the  dusty  pomp  of  its  ruins,  it  is  not  without  prd- 
portionïite  sympathy  that  I  listen  to  the  men  of 
York,  when  they  tell  us  :  "  You  are  in  the  antient 
Eboracum  founded  by  the  Romans.  Gonipare 
the  plan  of  our  city  with  that  of  Rome,  and  you 
will  be  struck  vnth  the  resemblance.  At  a  mile 
and  a  half  distance  you  perceive  three  hillocks, 
which  have  preserved  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Sevenis  ;  that  prince  made  York  his  chief  resi* 
dence  ;  it  was  there  hé  received  the  homage  and 
tribute  of  all  the  royal  courtiers  of  the  Roman 
eagle  :  it  was  at  York  he  died  ;  and  yon*  three 
hills  composed  his  tomb.  One  century  later, 
York  witnessed  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  an- 

*  It  is  probable,  with  deference  to  the  good  cidzens  of  York,  that 
these  three  hills  are  natural. 
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other  emperor,  Constantius  Chloris.  His  son, 
Constantine  the  Great,  was  bom  within  our  walls 
of  an  English  mother,*  and  it  was  there  he  as- 
sumed the  purple.  We  possess  near  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Bellona, 
and  die  remains  of  a  tower,  still  called  the  Roman. 
In  coming  from  London  you  entered  by  the  gate 
called  Mickle  Gate  Bar  ;  f  that  also  is  a  Roman 
portal." 

I  smiled  to  myself»  while  I  recalled  to  mind 
how»  in  a  similar  manner,  I  had  enacted  the  cice» 
nme  of  the  deserted  streets  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Grauls,  to  a  stranger,  whom  I  sought  to 
interest  by  observing  :  '^  Yon  is  a  Roman  theatre  ; 
there  a  Roman  column  ;  that  obelisk,  whose  apex 
has  been  alternately  usurped  by  the  sun  of  Louis 
XIVi,  the  red  cap  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  eagle  of 
Buonaparte,  had  for  its  first  emblem^  the  eagle  of 
Marius.  Beyond  is  the  chateau  de  la  Trouille,  erst 
inhabited  by  Constantine/'  And  thus,  the  citizens 
of  York,  as  well  as  of  Aries,  forgetting  the  present 
in  the  past,  indulge  themselves  in  the  fancy  that 
there  still  linger  some  drops  of  Roman  blood  in  the 
|mlses  of  their  hearts.  "  Vanity  of  vanities,"  &c<, 

York,  after  all,  is  not  rich  in  Roman  vestiges  ; 
but  York  has  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland.  Willisma  of  Normandy  besieged 
it,  and  reduced  it  by  famine  in  IO70.     In  1160 

*  Helena. 

t  HiÎB  gate  in  die  middle  ages  was  decorated  witii  the  heads  of 
Mferd  political  victiint.— Shakspeare  (Henry  VL)  places  the  head  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  aihong  then. 
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one  of  the  first  English  parliaments  was  held  there  ; 
and  all  the  superior  courts  of  the  kingdom  held 
their  sittings  there  for  seven  years,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  At  that  period,  York  constituted 
one  of  the  five  ports  of  the  kingdom  :  but  no 
doubt  the  river  Ou  se  then  ran  in  a  deeper  bed, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  Roman  gallies,  and  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  vessels,  were  little  mor*e  than 
UghterSy  when  compared  to  the  floating  citadels 
constructed  at  the  present  day  in  the  Chatham 
and  Portsmouth  dock-yards.  York  has  more  es- 
pecially figured  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  red  and 
white  rose  ;  and  five  miles  from  its  walls,  on  the 
plain  of  Marston  Moor,  the  first  of  those  battles 
was  fought  by  Chçirles  I.  which  concluded  in 
bringing  that  king  to  the  block.  It  supplies  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  songs  in  Rokeby. 

York  is  rather  an  ill  built  town,  containing 
about  15,000  inhabitants  ;  its  modern  edifices 
exhibit  nothing  worthy  of  remark  ;  neither  the 
Tovoi  Hall  nor  the  theatre,  nor  the  bridges  over 
the  Foss  and  Ouse.  Its  old  castle,  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  is  now  converted  into  the 
county  prison.  The  poet  Montgomery,  under 
sentence  for  offences  against  the  laws  restricting 
the  press,  was  twice  confined  there  ;  and  it  was 
there  he  composed  his  two  charming  epistles, 
called  the  Pleasures  of  Prison,  which  remind  one 
of  Gresset's  Chartreuse. 

The  York  assizes  are  famous,  and  the  Guildhall 
is  a  gothic  palace,  the  architecture  of  which  is  not 
deficient  in  merit.  The  York  races  annually  at- 
tract a  great  influx  of  wealth.    A  festival  not  less 
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dear  to  the  Yorkshire  people  is  also  held  every 
autumn  in  the  cathedral  :  it  is  a  grand  concert, 
which  consists  of  more  than  five  hundred  musicians. 
Who  will  deny,  after  this,  that  the  English  are  a 
musical  people  ?  I  presume,  however,  that  these 
maestri  and  pei^ormers  are  not  all  graduated  mu- 
sical doctors  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  im- 
portant part  enacted  by  the  city  government  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  solemnities  may  be  easily 
conceived.  Under  the  above  designation  must  be 
classed  the  mayor,  who,  like  him  of  London,  is 
entitled  Lord,  the  Recorder^  twelve  aldermen,  two 
sheriffs,  seventy-two  common  councilmen,  and 
twenty-four  honorary  sheriffs,  composing  the 
cabinet  council  of  his  lordship.  This  latter  magis- 
trate wears  a  rich  scarlet  mantle,  and  a  chain  of 
massive  gold  ;  all  these  insignia  of  authority  are 
generally  much  respected  by  the  people,  and  the 
individual  invested  with  them  is  in  the  right  to 
consider  them  as  a  constituent  portion  of  his  dig- 
nity.* The  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  York  is  worth 
£840  per  annum  ;  but  several  aldermen  have  been 
known  to  accept  the  place,  and  voluntarily  re- 
nounce the  revenue.  When  such  magistracies  be- 
come the  almost  exclusive  patrimony,  as  in  Franco, 
of  a  few  patrician  families,  they  ought  to  be  entirely 
gratuitous.  But,  among  us,  the  emancipation,  by 
some  means  or  other,  of  our  maires  and  commoners, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  prefects,  is  especially  a 

^  I  shall  not  quote  Figaro's  mot  on  the  suhject  of  the  \vNje^%  robe^ 
but  without  desoendmgmnch  lower»  I  have  somedmes  heard  a  bead 
dniraner  of  the  Imperial  Guard  say,  that  when  he  was  equipped  in  his 
gold^^laced  coat,  his  plume  and  cane,  he  felt  inspired  by  the  courage  of 
six  Cxsard, 
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desideratum.  I  have  never  heard  here  that  the 
mayor  of  York,  or  his  justices  of  the  peace,*were 
obliged  to  pay  court  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
If  elected  by  the  people,  our  mayors  would 
consult  in  a  gi eater  degree  the  people's  interests  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  a  contradiction  to  have  given 
the  French  a  charter,  without  first  giving  them 
constitutional  habits,  and  a  municipal  administra- 
tion in  harmony  with  the  representative  frame  of 
the  government. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  or 
rather,  its  magnificent  ruins,  although  I  might 
justly  compare  them  to  those  of  Mont  Major,  that 
monastery  of  which,  according  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Aries,  Louis  XIV.  prevented  the  com- 
pletion, through  jealousy  of  its  being  a  finer  struc- 
ture than  the  Louvre.  The  finest  buiWing  in 
York  is,  decidedly,  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  citizens  of  York  wish  to  substitute  English 
architecture  for  this  phrase,  alleging  that  the 
pointed  arch  was  invented  in  England.  The 
Voyages  Pittoresques  of  Nodier  and  Taylor  have 
settled  this  question,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. The  first  age  of  Christian  architecture  in 
England  lasted  from  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Normans  in  1066. 

The  architecture  of  that  epoch  was  Saxon  ; 
the  demi-circular  arch  was  its  characteristic  trait. 
From  1066  to  1200  under  Richard  I.  the  archi- 
tecture was  Norman  ;  the  model  of  this  apper- 
tained to  France.  From  1200  to  1300  the  English 
archaeologists  maintain    that  the    architecture  of 
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their  country  assumed  a  chaiacter  peculiar  to 
itself)  and  tbey  designate  the  monuments  of  this 
period,  as  monuments  of  incipient  English  architec- 
ture. From  1500  to  1460  that  architecture  was 
perfecting  itself,  and  introducing  ornaments  ;  this 
constitutes  the  ornamented  English  style.  At 
length,  from  Edward  IIL  to  Henry  VIIL,  from 
1460  to  1597 f  the  churches  appertain  to  thejfZaricif 
EngBsh  style.  York  cathedral  was  half  ^  century 
in  building,  commencing  under  Henry  III.  (1227) 
and  completed  under  Edward  I.  (1291)* 

The  imposing,  and  at  the  same  time  graceful 
mass  of  the  edifice,  surveyed  at  a  distance,  might 
be  poetically  compared  to  a  vessel  in  full  sail. 
The  space  which  this  temple  covers,  without  clois- 
ters and  courts,  is  two  acres.     The  temple  of  Di- 
ana at'Ephesus  covered  only  one.      Compared 
with  the  fiasilicons  of  the  true  God,  the  pagan 
temples  were  little  better  than  chapels.     Had  the 
architects  of  Athens  seen  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
they  would  have  invented  some  mythological  alle- 
gory, in  order  to  explain  the  possibility  of  sus- 
pending a  temple  in   the  air.     York  cathedral, 
in  its  immense  ensemble^  exhibits  all  the  elegance 
and  chaste  symmetry  of  those  Greek  monuments 
so  much  eulogized  for  the  proportions  of  their 
details.      What  splendour  and  majesty  in  that 
/dçade,  with  its  two  lateral  turrets,  the  ornaments 
of  which  are  so  delicate  as  to  appear  entirely  per- 
forated or  transparent  !  *    Let  us  enter  the.  edifice. 


*  These  turreu,  by  their  projecting  too  much,  injure   the  eSed 
•f  the  central  tower,  which  appean  heavy  by  the  contnut. 
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This  predDct  of  624  feet  m  extent  stiJl  farther 
surpasses  expectation.     The  eye  is  never  tired 
with  admiring  the  pillars  which  compose,  by  the 
expansion  of  their  capitals,  the  eight  equal  arches 
of  the  nave.     The  colours  and  figures  of  the 
stained  glass  are  perfect.    The  five  lancet  windows 
of  the  north  aisle  are  called  the  five  sisters,  since 
a  tradition  ascribes  them  to  five  young  virgins, 
who  endowed  the  church  with  them  by  means  of 
a  pious  collection.     The  light  transmitted  through 
these  brilliant  paintings  has  something  of  a  Êin- 
tastic  chan^cter.    But  the  numerous  sculptures  of 
the  lobby  remind  us  that  we  are  approaching  the 
court  i  five  statues  of  English  kings,  from  Wil* 
liam  L  to  Henry  VI.^  adorn  the  niches  ;  but  these 
statues,  which  are  coarse  and  mutilated  by  tame, 
are  not  of  successful  workmanship.    As  to  the 
interior  of  the   choir,  it  surpasses  description; 
the  elaboration  of  the  sculpture  is  here  prodigious. 
The  windows  do  not  excite  a  less  degree  of  admir- 
ation ;  and  when  on  being  shewn   the  largest, 
adorned  with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  as  angelical  as 
those  of  Raphael,  the  sexton  tells  you  that  it  is  the 
wonder  of  die  world,  you  find  yourself  surprised 
into  a  concurrence  with  his  opinion.     I  have  paid 
four  visits  to  this  sumptuous  and  elegant  choir  ; 
the  last  was  of  four  hours'  length,  and  occurred 
at  the  moment  when  the  daily  service  commences. 
A  small  congregation  was  present  ;  and  the  organ 
and  voices  of  the  choristers  performed  an  anlbem. 
I  really  fancied  myself  listening  to  a  celestial  con- 
cert.    I  do  not  exaggerate.    I  do  not  know  which 
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most  affected  me,^the  solemn  music  of  the  organ, 
or  the  voices  of  some  of  the  children,  which  were 
replete  with  ineffable  purity  and  sweetness.  I 
shed  tears  of  emotion,  and  thinking  of  my  mother, 
as  I  always  do  when  I  weep,  whatever  be  the 
cause,  I  addressed  a  prayer  to  '  heaven  for  her, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  heard.* 
The  sepulchral  monuments  are  numerous  in 

this  edifice. 

« 

We  visited  the  vestry,  where  the  archbishop 
invests  himself  with  his  pontifical  robes,  and  where 
are  preserved  the  church  registers.  The  sexton 
shewed  us,  as  curiosities,  three  chalices,  found  in 
the  tombs  of  three  catholic  archbishops,  pastoral 
staves,  a  superb  silver  cross,  surmounted  with  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  and  an  antique  goblet  fpoculum  cliaritatisj^ 
given  by  one  of  the  pontiffs  to  the  York  corpora- 
tion, and  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 
**  Forty  days'  indulgence  are  granted  by  me  to 
those  who  drink  from  this  cup.  Richard,  Arch- 
bishop.'*  The  sexton  shews  you,  as  I  have  said, 
all  these  things  as  so  many  trophies  torn  from  the 
grasp  of  papal  superstition.  To  hear  him  talk  of 
the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  papists,  one  felt  in- 
clined to  call  upon  him  for  an  account  of  the  ashes 
of  these  catholic  prelates,  which  founded  the  won- 


•  My  philotopher  wq>t,  I  believe^  like  myself,  and  will  not  contra- 
diet  my  entlnisbsai  for  York  cathedral,  and  for  the  religiotis  music  ^ 
haire  referred  to*  The  excellence  of  the  organ  has  been  dted  ;  and  I 
was  told  the  name  of  the  organbt.  The  musician  is  called  Dr. 
Camidge. 
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drous  temple  we  had  just  been  surveying.  What 
great  difference,  indeed,  is  there  between  the  wor-. 
ship  of  these  idolaters  and  that  of  the  heirs  to  their 
treasures  and  distinctions  !  A  chair  is  also  shewn 
in  the  vestry,  of  a  curious  shape,  as  old  as  the  time 
of  the  heptarchy,  and  which  has  served  for  a  throne 
to  Saxon  kings  on  the  day  of  their  coronation. 
This  chair,  a  striking  record  of  the  vanity  of 
worldly  pride,  is  sometimes  replaced  in  its  pris- 
tine  situation  in  the  choir  near  the  altar,  when  his 
grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  absenting  himself 
for  a  few  months  from  court  and  parliament, 
honours  his  diocese  and  cathedral  with  his  gracious 
presence.  The  Lord  Archbishop  has  himself  a 
palace,  ecclesiastical  courtiers,  and  more  than  a 
million  of  revenue,  resulting  from  tithes  and  other 
contributions.*  What  had  his  idolatrous  prede- 
cessors more  ? 

The  English  church,  it  is  true,  has  lost  those 
donations  which  formerly  enriched  the  chapters 
and  the  convents  ;  and  I  am  reminded  of  them 
by  the  horn  of  ivory  which  is  seen  among  the 
other  relics  at  York,  and  which  is  referred  to  as 
the  horn  of  king  Uljphus,  in  the  letter  from  the 
author  oflvanhoe  to  Dr.  Dryasdust. 

Visitors  should  not  omit  seeing  the  chapter- 
house of  the  York  cathedral  ;  a  building  contigu- 
ous to  the  north  aisle.  It  is  an  octagon  of  very 
beautiful  sculpture,  and  adorned  with  forty-four 
stalls.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  exhibit  varie- 
gated and  eccentric  forms,  but  producing  great 
effect  J  and  the  stained  glass  windows  are  worthy 
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of  their  connection  with  those  of  the  Basilicon. 
A  mutilated*  Virgin  Mary  attests  the  fanaticism 
of  the  presbyterian  revolution,  and  shews  the 
danger  which  the  cathedral  at  that  time  incurred. 
The  following  monkish  verse,  traced  on  one  of  the 
walls,  does  not  contain  an  exaggerated  eulogium 
on  this  chapter  house  ; — 


^Ut  roM  phlosphloniiDj  sic  est  doma  ista  domonimJ 

« 

In  another  work  I  shall  employ  the  notes  which 
I  made  on  the  madhouse,  (called  the  Retreat^ 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  quakers. 


i 


LETTER  LXXV. 


TO   MR.   A.    BRIAVOINE. 


We  have  yet  a  few  miles  to  travel,  and  we  shall 
reach  the  country  of  Walter  Scott. 

The  traveller  has  scarcely  entered  the  county 
c^  Durham  before  he  is  made  aware  of  his  approx- 
imation to  Scotland,  by  the  harsher  characteristics 
af  the  dimate  as  well  as  the  scenery.     Durham  is 

*  A  Viigîn  Mary  at  Newitead  Abbey,  more  fortunate  than  that  àt 
York,  inspired  Lord  Byron  with  one  of  the  most  poetical  stanaas  of 
ïùiDtmJum, 
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a  county  palatine,  a  real  ecclesiastical  principality. 
The  bishop  is  a  prince,  not  only  by  reason  of  his 
title,  but  of  his  immense  wealth,  his  privileges» 
and  his  vast  revenues.*  He  is  peipetual  judge 
within  his  domains.  If  he  enters  in  person  any 
court  of  justice  there,  no  matter  what,  he  has  the 
right  of  presiding  in  it.  As  refers  to  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, he  is  lord-lieutenant  of  the  province» 
and  nominates  the  high  sheriff.  Nor  am  I  clear 
that  in  circumstances  of  invasion,  he  might  not  be 
again  found,  like  the  pontiffs  of  the  feudal  times» 
substituting  the  helmet  for  the  mitre,  the  cross  for 
the  lance,  and  bravely  assaulting  the  infidel 
or  the  marauder.  This  supposition  may  be  allow- 
ed me,  for  as  I  did  not  visit  the  interior 
apartments  of  his  dwelling,  which  are  said  to  be 
magnificent,  and  furnished  in  the  modern  style,  I 
was  compelled  to  limit  my  admiration  to  the  ex» 
terior  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  remains  of  fortifica- 
tions,  ramparts,  and  all  such  features  as  rather 
announce,  a  citadel  than  a  pacific  palace  :  and  it 
was  the  warlike  hand  of  William  the  Conqueror  that 
laid  its  first  stone.f  In  turning  my  eyes  towards  the 


*  My  fiiend,  C.  Nodier,  has  inroluntarily  launched  a  bitter  epigram 
against  the  palatine  bishop.  **  Durham/'  said  he^  ''passe  pour  une  des 
filles  les  plus  pauvres  de  TAngleterre.  Nous  y  trourons  pour  le  premier 
fois  des  mendians  après  cent  cinquant  lieues  de  Toyage  ]'*  Pnme^ 
nadê  de  Dieppe^  p,  117. 

What  does  his  lordship  do^  therefore,  with  his  enormous  income  ? 
The  canons  have  also  yery  rich  prebends. 

t  Some  chroniclers  record  that  diennnedcaitlc  of  Duflim  was  the 
spot  where  Wallace  held  a  lecret  confotnce  with  Bruce  for  the  deiirer* 
ance  of  Scotland.  ' 
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belfries  of  the  cathedral,  I  am  reminded  that  his 
grace,  as  is  reported,  neither  exhibited  himself  in 
the  light  of  a  charitable  christian  nor  a  chivalrous 
prelate  on  the  trial  of  George  IV.*s  queen. 
On  the  death  of  that  princess — frail,  alas  !  as  the 
wife  of  king  Arthur,  but  more  unfortunate — these 
ancient  turrets,  shaken  by  the  joyous  peals  of  the 
bells,  might  have  felt  surprise  on  finding  the  fate 
of  a  queen  of  England  celebrated  like  a  victory. 
What  adulation  to  the  royal  husband  !* 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
aspect  of  this  vast  cathedral,  and  of  the  castle, 
crowning  a  semi-circular  eminence,  tbe  base  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  Wear,  The  inferior 
ramparts,  or  foundations,  which  are  of  a  sombre 
colour,  are  succeeded  near  the  river  by  hanging 
gardens  of  the  most  enchanting  effect.  The  varie- 
gated uplands  which  skirt  the  town  — the  town 
itself,  its  unequal  streets,  its  grey  houses,  and  its 
roofs  of  deep  red  ;  the  elbow  formed  by  the 
Wear  ;  and  the  two  elliptic  arches  of  the  singular 
bridge  of  Framwelgate  ;  all  in  short,  that  the  eye  sur- 
veys in  the  landscape,  is  magnificent  or  graceful. 
The  influence  of  its  contrasts  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  poem  of  Harold  the  Dauntless  with  which 
they  inspired  Sir  W.  Scott;  a  picture  of  Saxon 
manners,  when  their  rudeness  had  not  been  entirely 
mitigated  by  Christianity. 
The  Metropolitan  Church  of  Durham,  a  curious 

*  Hiis  fact,  denounced  in  a  spirited  pamplilet,  was  the  cause  of  a 
scandalous  trial,  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  pleaded  against  the  Bishop  of 
Durham. 
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monument    of    the   architecture    called  Anglo- 
Norman,  recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary saints  of  the  legend,  St«  Cuthbert»  whose 
rich  shrine  and  tomb  Henry  the  Eighth  was  the 
first  who  dared  to  violate.     The  church  still  con- 
tains his  mysterious  body,  which  was  deemed  to 
have  remained  incorruptible  in  spite  of  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  which  was  at 
one  time  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  miracles. 
It  is  known  that  this  pious  abbot  reposed  in 
peace  in  his  favourite  isle  of  Lindisfane,  when 
the  monks,  compelled  to  fly  from  the  fury  of  the 
Danes,  carried  with  them  his  coffin  as  their  most 
precious  relic,  and   stopped  not,  by  the  saint's 
order,  till  they  reached  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
Durham.  This  sacred  corpse,  which  puttoflightthe 
enemies  of  the  town  where  it  found  its  last  asylum, 
had  a  marked  aversion  for  females.     Two  curious 
girls,  who  had  disguised  themselves  in  male  attire 
in  order  to  inspect  it  more  closely,  were  detected, 
and  condemned  to  do  penance  in  a  procession, 
clad  in  the  indecorous  costume  which  they  had 
assumed.  Queen  Philipa,  wife  of  Edward  the  Third, 
having  come  to  see  her  husband  when  residing  in 
the  Priory,  assumed  her  usual  place  after  supper 
on  the  conjugal  couch,  in  ignorance  of  the  ungal- 
lant  caprices  of  the  worthy  Saint  Cuthbert.    On 
a  sudden,  the  afirighted  monks  ran  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  which  was  opened 
by  the  monarch  in  person,  whom  they  apprized 
of  the  dissatisfaction  they  incurred  the  risk  of 
causing  to  their  patron.      Edward   would  have 

VOL.  II.  8 
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been  shocked  at  the  thought  of  giving  the  least 
umbrage  to  the  church  ;  he  therefore  ordered  the 
queen  to  rise  as  quickly  as  possible  and  *^  lu  très 
devote  princesse  moulct  marrie  d'avrir  péché  par 
ignorance,  sort  du  lict  en  chemise,  et  regagne  le 
chastel,  ou  elle  sommeilla  seulette  jusqu'au  matin/' 

Did  the  present  successor  of  St  Cuthbert  inhe- 
rit his  averûon  for  the  sex,  including  princesses  ? 

In  the  counly  of  Durham,  we  leave  on  the 
right  the  town  of  Sunderland,  situated  on  a  tongue 
of  land,  and  celebrated  for  its  iron  bridge,  invented 
by  Thomas  Payne.  The  more  this  arch,  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  in  span,  is  surveyed, 
the  more  surprise  is  occasioned  by  its  bold- 
ness, especially  if  a  mast  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
height  he  passing  under  it  at  the  time.  Sunder- 
land has  a  rich  trade  in  coal  ;  but  the  coal  pits  of 
Newcastle  possess  a  still  more  considerable  im- 
portance. The  subterranean  towns,  and  farms 
at  the  latter  place,  d^erve  a  visit  from  the  curious, 
as  well  as  those  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
aotl.  Three  or  four  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
earth  you  traverse  regular  streets,  like  those  of 
the  better  parts  of  London. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  miners  are  all  distinguished  by  an  air  of 
satisfaction  :  they  for  the  most  part  enjoy  a  regular 
health,  because  they  are  preserved  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  seasons,  and  the  air  requisite  is  sup- 
plied in  sufficient  doses^  frequently  renewed.  But 
all  these  subterranean  wonders,  including  Davy's 
«  wonderful  lamp,"  vainly  amuse  the  curiosity  for 
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a  time  :  an  emotion  of  real  pleasure  is  imparted 
by  surveying,  even  under  a  wintry .  sky,  the 
scenery  of  Northumberland,  rendered  picturesque 
by  their  combination  of  austerity,  and  agricultural 
verdure,  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  wall,  and  the 
natural  barrier  of  those  Cheviot  mountains,  which 
confining  vegetation  to  their  feet,  edge  the  horizon 
with  the  undulating  seniorities  of  their  barren 
crests. 

Newcastle,  in  its  present  state,  reveals,  on  the 
first  approach,  the  constant  perils  of  its  situation 
in  the  times  of  reciprocal  pillage  on  the  northern 
border. 

Its  fortifications  were  especially  requisite  to  a 
town  so  adjacent  to  the  hardy  clans  of  the  Scotch 
marauders,  who  one  night  surprised  and  carried 
off  one  of  the  townsmen,  while  asleep  in  his  bed. 
As  soon  as,  by  means  of  a  ransom,  the  captive  had 
recovered  liberty,  he  persuaded  his  fellow  towns- 
men that  ramparts  were  their  only  security,  and 
Newoastie  became  one  of  the  best  fortified  towns 
on  the  borders.  Ât  the  same  time,  with  more 
celerity  tiuin  its  manufactures,  those  numerous 
convents  were  seen  to  rise,  which  have  since  become 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  or  edifices  B^ppropriated  to 
the  meetings  of  many  a  scientific  and  philanthro* 
pic  body.  The  thoughts  of  the  Newcastle  citi- 
zens are  not  entirely  absorbed  in  mercantile  spe- 
culations ;  a  very  spirited  taste  for  letters  is  to 
be  found  in  the  city,  combined  with  great  amenity 
of  manners,  and  very  little  of  the  pedantry  which 
usually  characterises  the  provincial  half  learned. 

82 
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It  was,  however  in  one  of  the  old  monastic  foun- 
dations of  the  place,  that  the  famous  Doctor 
Dunscotus  resided,  surnamed  the  subtle  doctor 
in  the  schools,  one  of  those  outrageous  ergoteurs^ 
who  are  always  ready  to  argue  de  omnibus  rehus^ 
et  quibttëdam  aliis. 

Among  all  the  religious  monuments  of  New- 
castle, the  belfry  of  St.  Anne's  Church  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  creations  of  Gothic  architecture. 
No  description  can  convey  an  idea  of  it:  and  ac- 
cordingly Ben  Jonson  amused  himself  by  describ- 
ing it  in  an  enigma.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  kind 
of  tiara,  formed  by  the  intersection  at  right  angles 
of  four  arcs  of  a  circle,  supporting  a  turret,  which 
is  transpierced  by  sculptures,  and  which  is  crowned 
by  a  pinnacle  of  a  perfectly  original. character^ 

The  manufactures  of  Newcastle  deserve  a  de- 
tailed description  ;  and  my  philosopher,  who  in- 
terrogates the  merchants,  while  I  interrogate  the 
doetors  and  the  Kterati^  might  supply  me  with 
valuable  notes  :  but  I  am  impatient  to  convey 
you  to. Scotland.  We  rapidly  traversed  Morpeth, 
where  we  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  passage 
through  the  herds  of  cattle  which  were  going  to  a 
market  held  several  times  per  month.  Nor  did 
we  make  longer  stay  at  Warkworth,  notwithstand- 
ing the  magnificent  castle  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, the  dungeon  keep  of  which  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  models  of  the  military  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  From  the  top  of 
its  battlements  we  had  a  coup  (Tœil  view  of  the 
German  Ocean  :  a  little  vessel  entering  the  river 
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Coquet,  reminded  us  of  the  old  Abbess  of  St* 
Hilda,  and  her  five  pretty  nuns,  to  whom  the 
meeting  of  the  haughty  Marmion  at  Edinburgh  had 
nearly  proved  so  fatal.  The  charming  ballad  of 
Percy  induced  us  to  pay  a  momentary  visit  to  the 
hermitage,  where  the  unfortunate  Bertram  shed 
such  bitter  tears  of  grief  for  his  bUnd  jealousy,  after 
having  shed  the  blood  of  a  brother,  who  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  of  delivering  his  captive 
mistress.  From  this  asylum,  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  which  inspire  a  contemplative  melancholy,  we 
took  the  road  to  Alnwick,  and  admiringly  surveyed 
that  singular  fortress,  which  still  seems  to  threaten 
a  storm  of  stones  and  javelins  to  the  enemies  of 
the  name  of  Percy.  In*  fact,  a  garrison,  immove- 
able at  its  post,  continusdly  mans  the  ramparts  by 
day  and  night  Those  faithful  bands,  wounded 
though  some  of  them  are,  are  always  ready,  part 
to  overwhelm  you  with  fragments  of  rock,  others 
to*  tranfix  you  with  their  aiTows  ;  and  the  rest  to 
despatch  with  their  battle-axes,  the  first  audacious 
besiegers  who  may  venture  a  scalade.  Beneath 
these  walls  formerly  perished  Malcolm  and  his 
son  William  the  Lion  ;  another  king  of  Scotland 
was  made  prisoner  there.  Approach,  notwith- 
standing— those  warriors  are  only  stone  statues. 
Remembering  the  tale  of  Perrault^  or  The  Bridal 
of  Triermain,  you  are  half  induced  to  enquire,  if 
this  vast  fortress  has  been  enchanted  by  a  fairy, 
and  if  it  be  not  occupied  by  some  beauty,  who 
for  a  hundred  years  has  slept  there  with  all  her 
court,  and  with  all  her  knights,  surprised  like  her- 
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fiàff  and  turned  to  stone,  at  the  moment  they  were 
seizing  their  arms  for  her  defence.* 

We  now  lost  sight  of  the  useful  improvements  of 
industry  harmonizing  with  modem  civilization,  the 
lugubrious  mines  of  Newcastle,  the  low  huts  of 
the  working  classes,  the  commodious  mansions 
of  the  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  the  kilns,  with 
the  black  vapours  vomited  from  their  fiery  throats. 
Warkworthy  Alnwick  and  Bamborough,  reconcile 
us  to  the  poetry  of  the  chivalrous  age.  Walter 
Scott's  heroes  have  received  hospitality  in  these 
castles,  or  have  menaced  their  ramparts  :  and  his 
minstrels  have  caused  their  ceilings  to  echo  with 
their  songs.  We  are  upon  enchanted  ground. 
Alnwick,  alternately  with  Berwick  and  Norham, 
was  the  fortress  devoted  to  the  residence  of  the 
Governor  or  Warden  of  the  English  borders. 
These  officers  who  held  their  place  from  the 
crown,  were  charged  Math  the  function  of  main- 
taining order  to  the  best  of  their  power,  iu  the 
counties  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction,  of  repress- 
ing the  Scottish  marauders,  and  inflicting  severe 
reprisals  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed.  The  manners  of  the  borderers  of 
the  two  nations  exhibit  a  singular  alliance  of  chi- 
valrous spirit  and  brigandage,  of  religion  and 
ferocity.  The  I^ajf  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  life  led  by  the  Scotch  and 
English  marauders.    We  shall  return  to  the  sub- 

*  We  were  told  that  the  apartments  of  Alnwick  Castle  are  worthy 
of  the  splendour  of  the  nohle  dukes  of  Northumberland;  Init  wie 
merely  pwted. 
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ject  :  for  we  have  not  yet  set  foot  on  the  Scotddi 
territory.  But  lest  poetical  allusion  riiould  induce 
me  to  paint  the  manners  of  antiquity  in  too 
favourable  colours,  I  hasten  to  express  my  con* 
currence  with  the  critics  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewi, 
in  their  opinion  that  the  feudal  system  was  hostile 
to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  that  general 
weUare  has  been  the  definitive  result  of  its  abo- 
lition. 

It  is  not  in  the  part  of  Northumberland  where 
we  now  are,  that  a  reasoner  would  be  induced  to 
deny  the  advantage  of  this  definitive  result  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  Escaping  in  some  measure 
from  its  roads,  blackened  as  they  are  with  the  trace» 
of  pit  coal,  and  breathing  a  freer  air  than  the  gaseou» 
atmosphere  of  Sunderland  and  Newcastle,  we  now 
cast  an  agreeably  surprised  glance  over  fidds 
cultivated  according  to  that  agricultural  system,  of 
which  the  Northumberland  farmers  have  reason  to 
be  proud.  But  even  while  suppressing  some  more 
direct  objections,  which  I  might  now  oppose  to 
the  existing  system,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to 
observe,  that  the  transition  from  vassalage  to  the 
state  of  modem  improvement  was  originally  in  this 
county,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  more  fatal  to  the 
people  than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  The  feu- 
dal system  tended  to  increase  population,  in  divid- 
ing and  sub-dividing  the  domains  amo9g  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  tenants.  When  this 
system  was  aboUshed,  the  reformation  at  the  same 
time  closed,  or  delivered  into  the  hands  of  greedy 
courtiers,  the  monasteries,  which  assembled  and 
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fed  on  their  peculiar  demesnes  tlie  superfluous 
population,   which  their   natural   protectors    re- 
jected.    That  population,  moreover,  was  for  a 
considerable    time    rejected    from    their    ranks 
by  the  industrious  classes  ;  for  the  latter  would 
admit  no  one  among  them  except  he  had  served 
an  apprenticeship,  and  felt  an  objection  arising 
from  an  esprit  de  corps  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  labourers.     The  great  landed  proprie- 
tors, embarrassed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  em- 
ployment of  too  great  an  extent  of  territory,  or  its 
over-production,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
of  interior  communications,  which  were  less  nu- 
merous than  at  present,  for  a  long  time  neglected 
agriculture,  for  the  care  of  flocks;  because  the  trade 
in  English  wool,  which  was  in  request  in  all  the 
European   markets^  was  the    safest   speculation. 
Crimes,  to  which  misery  and  hunger  give  impulse, 
rapidly  multiply.     In  this  part  of  England  they 
have  diminished  since  the  increased  working  of 
the  mines,  which  render  that  devouring  impost, 
called  the  poor  tax^  less  oppressive  than  in  other 
counties  of  England.     In  our  time,  notwithstand- 
ing some  slight  storms,  every  thing  has  re-assumed 
a  face  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity.     But  another 
objection  which  I  would  urge  against  the  actual 
system  of  farming  in  Northumberland,  is  founded 
on  the  division  of  the  lands'  into  farms  of  too  large 
a  description.     The  rent  of  some  of  them  is  as 
high  as  £6000  sterling.     Means  of  improvement 
are  certainly  more  practicable  with  such  a  capital 
as  the  farmers  must  employ,  who  tenant  farms  of 
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this  description.  But  two  or  three  farmers,  who 
choose  to  combine,  may  exert  a  fatally  monopolizing 
influence  over  the  markets,  by  engrossing  not  only 
their  own  peculiar  products,  but  also  those  of  the 
small  farmers  in  their  vicinity,  in  order  subsequently 
to  subject  them  and  the  whole  department  by 
famine.  Hence,  what  ought  to  be  the  patriarchal 
eharacter  of  the  farmer  is  changed  into  that  of  a 
greedy  speculator.  But  besides  this,  the  system 
has  given  birth  between  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer to  a  race  of  public  blood-suckers  called  mid- 
die  men^  who  offering  to  the  first  the  advantage  of 
selling  his  produce  to  a  single  individual,  under- 
take to  make  the  necessary  advances  to  the  miller 
and  the  baker  :  in  short,  there  are  other  specula- 
tors, who  are  continually  gambling  in  the  rise  of 
com  and  flour.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  there- 
fore, that  bread  in  this  country  often  reaches  a 
price  which  would  appear  exorbitant  in  France. 
I  forbear  adverting  to  the  transitory  distress  which 
ruined  so  many  English  farmers  by  the  re-action 
of  the  events  of  1814. 


LETTER  LXXVJ. 


TO   MB.   V.    CHAPUINS. 


If  I  had  met  with  the  laird  of  Monkbaims  at 
Corphill^  I  should  have  abandoned  myself  to  the 
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pleasure  of  chattily  with  him  as  long  as  he}deaaed 
on  the  castrametation  of  the  ancients  ;  for  at 
Comhill  are  to  be  seeil  magnificent  vestiges  of  a 
Roman  wall)  but  I  was  impatient  to  cross  the 
Tweed  ;  and  not  far  from  us,  at  Coldstream,  I  per- 
ceived the  elegant  arches  of  a  bridge,  on  the  centre 
of  which  we  might  say  we  were  in  Scotland.  My 
philosopher  and  myself  surveyed  it  with  the  im- 
patience of  children.  Coldstream  is  an  historical 
name.  It  was  from  this  village,  the  name  of  which 
Jdonk  gave  to  a  new  regiment  of  guards,  that  that 
general  departed  for  London.  Was  he  then  me» 
ditating  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  ?  Did  he 
maintain  his  silent  reserve  through  indecision  or 
policy  ?  And  when  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
declared  against  the  parliament,  was  it  not  because 
be  peix:eived  with  his  own  eyes,  whUe  traversing 
England,  the  popular  lassitude  of  a  usurpation, 
whidi  the  death  of  Cromwell  had  divested  of  the 
transitory  legitimacy  of  glory  and  genius  ?  I 
cannot  attribute  to  a  character  such  as  Monk's, 
an  entirely  disinterested  and  patriotic  character* 
He  probably  made  up  his  resolution  for  fear  of 
being  anticipated  by  another,  and  making  a  sudden 
metamorphosis  from  a  republican  to  a  courtier,  he 
afifected  to  restore  the  crown  unconditionally  to 
Charles  II.  When  a  revolution,  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate, has  brought  every  thing  into  question, 
and  broken  all  the  links  of  the  social  chain,  no 
restoration  can  be  durable  without  a  new  contract 
between  the  nation  and  the  prince.  After  tins 
fisink  exposition  of  my  princq»les^  I  may  be  pec* 
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nutted  to  add,  that,  seduced  perhaps  by  the  asso- 
ciations which  Walter  Scott  has  recently  conjured 
up  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  and  perhaps  by 
way  of  opposition  to  the  house  of  Bruns  wick, 
which  no  great  virtue  has  yet  rendered  legitimate 
in  my  eyes,  I  have  a  poetic  attachment  for  the 
Stuarts,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  induced  to 
think  that  there  are  no  longer  any  Jacobites  in 
Scotland. 

At  length  we  set  foot  in  that  country,  which 
the  genius  of  Walter  Scott  has  diademed  with  the 
halo  of  a  poetical  glory«  more  rational  than  that 
of  the  old  bard  Ossian.    To  judge  of  it  from  m 
first  glance,  the  land  which  I  had  pictured  as 
sterile  or  severely  beautiful,  was  not  discoverable  ; 
the  Tweed  wound  among  enamelled  meadows: 
an  elegant  villa  first  presented  itself  to  our  view, 
succeeded  here  and  there  by  a  few  ruins  of  piCr 
turesque  castles*    We  then  traversed  an  unculti- 
vated country;  but  the  road  soon  resumed  its 
variety  of  scenery.    The  town  of  Kelso,  where  we 
stopped  for  about  an  hour,  contains  little  in  itself 
worthy  of  remark  j  but  its  old  abbey  of  Anglo* 
Norman  architecture  is  of  a  fine  style,  and  con- 
trasts in  a  picturesque  manner  with  the  rural  and 
graceful  environs  of  the  town.    The  trees  of  the 
park  of  ileurus,  and  those  of  Springwood»  add  to 
the  general  effect.    With  the  first  shades  of  twi- 
light we  again  set  forward,  and  arrived  at  Dat* 
keith,  a  castle  illustrated  by  the  name  ofBuccleugh^ 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  often  introduces  into 
his  verses.    We  perceived  a  groupe  of  mouat&uu 
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marked  in  vague  outlines  on  the  horizon  of  the 
sky»  illuminated  at^once  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
and  of  the  polar  day.  We  hear  the  names  of 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury's  Craig  pronounced 
around  us,  without  being  able  to  discriminate  one 
of  these  rocks  from  the  other  ;  we  were,  in  fine, 
entering  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  point  of  alighting 
at  the  Bull  hotel. 

From  the  time  of  our  quitting  York  somewhat 
dissatisfied  with  the  rain  on  the  outside  of  the 
stage,  my  philosopher  saw  nothing  of  me,  except 
when  we  stopped,  and  at  the  inns  on  the  road,  or 
when  simultaneously  abandoning,  he  his  cushions, 
and  I  my  dickey,  we  quitted  the  road,  in  order,  like 
peripatetic  philosophers,  to  explore  some  bye 
locality.  From  Newcastle,  an  additional  attraction 
had  endeared  to  my  companion  the  charms  of  his 
ira/DelUng  prison^  as  I  think  Sir^ Walter  Scott  calls 
the  mail  in  his  Heart  ^Midlothian.  A  charming 
young  English  lady  and  her  father  took  their  seats 
in  the  vehicle.     It  was  now  my  turn  to  playTthe 

philos<^her,   and  RTr.  Charles  F e  seriously 

invested  me  with  the  title,  in  order  to  monopo- 
lize without  a  rival  the  little  attentions  of  French 
gallantry.  On  my  part  I  acquired^the  advantage  of 
being  characterized  as  a  most  learned  doctor,  in  the 
recommendatory  letters  which  the  young  English 
lady  consigned  to  us  on  taking  leave  at  the  gates 
of  a  castle  situated  in   our  road.     While   Mr. 

Charles  F e,  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  stage, 

yielded  to  the  charms  of  a  platonic  conversation 
with  his  pretty  fellow  traveller,  I  from  my  airy  emi- 
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nence,  inspired  by  thé  country,  or  the  historical 
name  of  the  ancient  ruins  which  occasionally  oc« 
curred,  amused  myself  with  attaching  ideal  figures 
to  the  various  pictures  successively  unrolled  be- 
fore my  eyes.  I  lent  names,  moreover,  to  the  va- 
rious personages  who  displayed  themselves  here 
and  there  in  the  environs  of  the  road.  After  re- 
marking the  general  character  of  the  Scottish 
physiognomy,  (long  face,  high  cheek  bones,  grey 
eyes,  cold  look,  or  smile  announcing  a  mixture  of 
surprise  and  sagacity),  I  readily  transformed  the 
whole  into  heroes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  An  old 
laird,  who  was  distinguished  by  an  air  of  bonhomie 
and  affectation  at  the  same  time,  became  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine.  By  the  side  of  him  stood  a 
plebeian,  in  a  strange  or  imperfect  costume,  with 
a  vague  look,  and  singing  an  unintelligible  couplet 
with  singular  volubility.  This  was  Davie  Gellatly. 
Beneath  the  entry  of  a  chateau,  a  young  female 
of  noble  deportment,  but  somewhat  haughty  and 
disdainful,  reminded  me  of  flora  Mac  Ivor,  on  a 
visit  to  her  friend  Rose.  A  modest  young  female 
peasant  was  going  to  church  with  her  bible  ;  that 
was  Jeannie  Deans,  about  to  pray  for  her  sister. 
Did  a  worthy  farmer  of  frank  deportment,  with  a 
countenance  of  good  humour,  pass  by  with  his 
dogs  ?  That  was  Dandie  Dinmont.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  a  hillock  a  party  of  gipsies  were  gravely 
smoking  their  pipes  ;  they  probably  composed  a 
part  of  the  wandering  family  of  Meg  Merrilies. 
And  yon  old  beggar,  with  his  wallet  and  blue 
mantle,  who  waits  for  our  alms  without  humiliate 
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ing  himself  to  utter  a  plaintive  adulation  ;  perhaps 
he  had  known  Edie  Ochiltree,  who  bad  '  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  secret  of  his  independence. 
In  short,  from  the  moment  of  quitting  Coldstream, 
I  felt  myself  to  be  on  that  Scottish  soil  which  the 
wizard  had  touched  with  his  wand,  and  whence 
80  many  original  shapes  have  emanated  to  take 
their  place  among  the  associations  of  all  that  has 
vividly  interested  ourselves  during  the  various 
epochs  of  our  lives. 

We  are  at  length  in  Edinburgh. 


LETTER  LXXVII. 

TO   M.    A.     CLAPIER,    AVOCAT. 

You  are  wrong,  my  dear  Alexander,  for  not 
taking  a  journey  to  Scotland.  I  might  have 
pitted  you  against  a  brother  lawyer,  against  whom 
I  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  head.*  During 
one  of  those  hours  of  gossip,  with  which  one  is 
easily  induced  to  while  away  the  evening  in  the 
coffee  room  of  an  inn,  we  contracted  an  acquaint- 
anceship at  Newcastle  with  a  young  law  student, 
from  the  office  of  Mr.  Williams  in  London,  and 
who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  going  to 

♦  I  have  a  more  real  cause  for  regret  in  thinking  that  my  fnend 
Aloumder  might  have  assisted  me  in  my  study  of  the  Seotch  law. 
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devote  three  days  to  a  tour  of  Scotland.  In  the 
character  of  modest  and  silent  strangers^  we  had 
smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  young  cockney^  at 
his  peremptory  orders  to  the  waiter  and  barmaid» 
and  the  detail  of  his  scheme  of  rapid  excursion.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  three  days  were  sufficient  to 
inspectai!  that  was  curious  in  Edinburgh^  Glasgow, 
and  the  Highlands.  We  had  been  induced  to  flattar 
his  characteristic  precipitancy,  and  he  had  already 
pressed  us  into  the  service,  not  disguising  that  he 
reckoned  on  our  joining  him,  in  order  to  make 
an  economical  division  of  the  common  expenses 
of  the  journey  ;  but  when  we  were  about  to  set 
out,  I  designedly  pleaded  for  our  excuse  the  irre* 
vocable  basis  of  an  agreement  we  had  made  in  his 
absence  with  the  office  of  a  stage  coach,  the  itine- 
rary of  which  was  not  in  accord  with  his.  X  could 
not  live  a  supernumerary  hour  with  gentry  who 
speculate  on  a  first  condescension,  in  order  to 
make  it  the  occasion  of  exacting  a  second.  I  have 
as  mortal  a  fear  of  the  direction  of  these  social 
tyrants,  as  I  should  have  of  that  of  the  gencTarme 
who  was  conducting  me  to  prison.  Tlie  first  per- 
son whom  we  found  at  table  in  the  little  cofiee- 
room  of  the  Bull  inn,  was  our  hurried  student, 
who,  although  he  had  not  been  an  hour  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  tibere  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
offered  to  act  as  guide  for  us  on  the  next  day« 
But  he  drew  from  his  portfeuiUcy  a  little  manu- 
script list  of  the  curiosities  of  the  town,  and  as- 
sured us  that  in  six  hours  we  should  have  suffi- 
dently  viewed  and  reviewed  them,  to  be  enabled 
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to  depart  at  the  same  time  as  himself.  Our  lawyer* 
ling  would  not  take  my  hint,  and  the  philosopher 
and  myself,  induced  possibly  with  some  curiosity 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Edinburgh  in  six  hours, 
promised  to  rise  betimes  in  the  morning. 

The  next  morning  we  were  called  before  eight 
o'clock.  Notwithstanding  our  dilatoriness,  which 
must  have  naturally  annoyed  the  impatience  of 
our  new  friend,  who  after  having  already  finiished 
his  Own  breakfast^  assisted  us  in  getting  through 
ours,  we  were  ready  by  nine  o'clock  ;  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  had.  already  seen  all 
the  curiosities  of  Edinburgh  noted  in  the  itinerary 
of  our  student,  who  had,  as  he  said,  pencilled 
down  a  sufficient  collection  of  memorabilia  to 
render  him  the  oracle  of  his  office  for  three  weeks 
to  come.  At  fiJrst  I  felt  a  little  distaste  to  this 
mode  of  being  carried  about  against  my  will  ;  but 
the  promenade  shortly  furnished  such  varied  and 
at  the  same  time  such  comic  incidents,  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  enjoy  the  ridicule  of  the. 
affiiir.  The  assurance  with  which  the  student 
provided  himself  with  a  new  cicerone  at  the  comer 
of  every  street,  and  at  every  fresh  edifice^  was 
worth  observing.  He  had  promised  to  carry  back 
his  remarks,  and  each  new  object  supplied  him 
with  matter  ;  but  the  note  once  made  a  tort  et  a 
travers  (for  a  second  and  corrected  information 
changed  nothing)  his  object  was  accomplished^ 
I  perceived  afterwards,  that  either  the  rapidity  of 
mir  excursion,  or  the  difierence  of  our  idiom,  or  the. 
malice  of  some  old  Celt,  piqued  by  the  pert  tone 
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of  the  enquirer,  had  led  him  to  mistake  the 
for  the  name  of  a  man.  What  numerous  sights 
did  I  see  that  day  which!  have  never  been  fated 
to  see  again  !  how  many  piquante  observations 
about  to  be  carried  back  to  Mr.  Williams's  office  ! 
At  last,  at  five  o'clock,  the  student,  whom  I  named 
Mr.  Busy-body,  took  his  departure,  having  all 
Edinburgh  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

It  is  now  my  turn  to  take  you  over  Edinburgh 
with  equal  rapidity;  but  from  my  own  notes, 
which  1  have  been  at  the  pains  to  verify  by  more 
than  one  excursion. 

Arthur's  Seat  is  an  eminence,  almost  as  familiar 
to  any  reader  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  Montmartre 
is  to  the  Parisians.  This  basaltic  rock,  not  only 
commands  Edinburgh,  but  the  surrounding  hills» 
which  themselves  appear  to  form  a  part  of  a  city 
chiefly  situated  on  unequal  eminences,  and  united 
by  bridges  or  causeways.  It  is  from  the  conic 
summit  of  Arthur's  Seat,  tliat  I  could  wish  to 
sketch  a  panorama  of  the  northern  Athens  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  most  extraordinary  panorama  which 
any  city  in  Europe  can  supply.  It  has  at  least 
very  greatly  effiiced  the  impression  I  retained  of 
Rouen,  as  seen  from  the  road  to  Paris,  and  even 
that  of  the  still  more  admired  view  of  the  beauti- 
ful Marseilles,  depicting  itself  with  its  bastions 
and  its  plain  of  waters,  to  the  astonished  eye  of 
the  traveller  from  that  point  of  the  road  to  Aix 
called  the  Viste. 

On  the  pinnacle  of  Arthur**  Seat,  we  are  830 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    On  the  first  day 
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of  our  survey,  while  none  of  the  grouped  or  àh- 
persed  localities  were  known  to  us,  the  view  was 
like  the  spectacle  of  a  fairy  land.  On  reviewing 
them  with  the  faculty  of  being  enabled  to  assign 
their  names,  the  double  enchantment  of  the  pros- 
pect in  itself,  and  of  the  associations  of  history, 
tradition,  or  poetry,  which  each  name  revives, 
impart  an  enthusiasm,  which  I  should  have  thought 
till  now  exclusively  reserved  lor  a  natal  soil* 

To  the  east,  the  vast  extent  of  the  ocean  blends 
with  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and  farther  to  the  north 
contracts  itself  gradually  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Forth,  between  the  variegated  coasts  of  Lo- 
thian and  the  county  of  Fife.  The  eye  agreeably  re- 
poses on  the  islands  with  which  the  gulf  is  gemmed, 
and  when  the  sun  mingles  the  rich  tints  of  its 
radiance  with  their  verdure,  they  may  be  com- 
pared, in  concurrence  with  the  poet's  expression 
in  Marmion,  **  to  emeralds  chased  in  gold." 

On  one  side  is  Inch-Keith,  with  its  lofty  light- 
house ;  the  Isle  of  May,  formerly  consecrated  to 
St  Adrian,  and  on  which  another  pharos  ofiers 
protection  to  pilots;  Inch-Colm,  famous  for  its 
ancient  convent,  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
Saint  Colomba  ;  and  Inch-Garvie,  formerly  fortl- 
iHf^à  ;  if  I  turn  my  head,  or  lower  my  line  of  view 
£roin  the  coast,  without  depressing  it  so  much 
as  to  embrace  the  town,  I  perceive  to  the  south, 
the  mountains  of  Braid  and  the  chain  of  Pentland; 
to  the  west,  the  elegant  eminence  of  Corstorphine  ; 
knmediately  beneath  me  the  demi-circular  es- 
carpement of  Salisbury's  Craig,  resembling  a  mil- 
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rai  crown.  All  these  heights,  and  that  of  Arthur's 
£leat,  compose  a  picturesque  amphitheatre,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Edinburgh  arises,  with  its  castle 
seated  on  a  central  rock  of  S60  feet  in  height,  and 
with  a  terminating  hill  to  the  east,  called  Calton 
Hill,  surmounted  by  the  observatory,  and  the 
monumental  turret  erected  to  the  memoiy  of 
Nelson. 

The  first  time  that  I  climbed  the  summit  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  a  cloud  of  smoke  covered  the  rooft 
of  the  houses  ;  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun  only 
pervaded  a  portion  of  it,  which  they  began  to 
render  transparent,  when  suddenly  a  gus^from 
the  sea  at  first  divided  and  finally  disper^  the 
whole  of  this  dome  of  vapours.  The  double  city 
appeared,  with  all  its  contrasts,  like  the  scene  of 
an  opera  ;  to  the  left  developed  themselves  the 
mass  of  the  dark  battlements  of  the  old  town, 
which  beginning  at  the  gothic  castle  of  Hol3rrood 
is  crowned  by  the  species  of  tiara  which  the  belfiy 
of  St.  Griles'  composes,  and  terminated  by  the  feu- 
dal citadel  ;  to  the  right  appeared  the  new  town, 
entirely  regular,  and  of  dazzling  whiteness  ;  the 
one,  as  befitted  the  austere  and  sombre  daughter 
of  the  middle  age  ;  the  other,  as  became  the  ele- 
gant daughter  of  civilization.  So  appeared  the 
unpolished  Roderic  Dhu,  and  the  elegant  fltsç- 
james  unmistrusifully  reposing  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  same  tented  canopy. 

Let  us  awhile  admire  Edinburgh  from  this 
favourable  distance.  When  re-descending  into  her 
rectangular  streets,  or  the  windings  of  her  ancient 
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alleys,  we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  criticise  in 
detail,  both  her  ancient  monuments  and  her  new 
erections.  But  from  Arthur's  Mount,  or  even 
nearer,  from  Nelson's  monument,  all  is  picturesque 
grand,  and  sublime.  The  squares  of  the  new 
town,  the  cupola  of  St.  George's  church,  the  Tra- 
jan column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, the  brilliant  terrace  of  Princes  street,  the 
porticos  of  the  North  Bridge,  that  magnificent 
street  which  extends  to  the  Rraeus  (I  designate 
the  port  of  Leith  by  that  name)  ;  in  short,  every 
thing  which  the  eye  embraces  is  worthy  of  the 
Athens  of  tlie  north  ;  nor  have  the  sombre  man- 
sions  of  the  old  town  any  appearapce  of  exaggera- 
tion in  their  height,  although  some  of  them  reach 
twelve  stories  in  height.  The  fancy  delights  in 
indulging  in  the  belief  that  they  were  constructed 
by  giants,  and  that  the  dark  colour  of  their  walls 
is  the  evidence  of  a  date  as  ancient  as  the  rocks 
in  which  their  foundations  are  embedded.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  architects  of  the  city,  having 
before  their  eyes  the  eternal  monuments  of  Arthur's 
throne^  and  the  battlements  celebrated  as  Salis* 
bury 's  Craig,  aspired  at  vying  with  those  edifices 
of  nature.  The  audacity  of  their  structure  as- 
tonishes, but  pleases  the  eye,  and  poetry  seizes  on 
them  as  its  own  domain.  We  shall  return  to  plain 
prose,  as  I  have  intimated,  on  a  nearer  survey  of 
the  houses  of  Edinburgh. 
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LETTER  LXXVIIL 


TO  M.  O* 


I  HAVE  hitherto  attempted  to  sketch  a  poetic, 
but  incomplete,  rather  than  flattering  panorama 
of  Edinburgh,  such  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  those 
who  survey  it  from  the  basaltic  seat  of  Arthur, 
or  from  the  observatory  of  Calton  Hill.  We  are 
now  about  to  descend  into  the  town  ;  but  I  surmise 
that  more  than  one  impatient  reader  will  be  tempted 
to  interrupt  me  with  the  enquiry,  if  we  are  to 
meet  there  with  the  personage  who  has  restored 
its  ancient  lustre  to  the  royal  crown  of  his  roman- 
tic country, 

^  My  own  romantic  town  :** 

Mabvxok. 

he  who  has  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  prosaic 
discussions  of  too  civilized  an  age,  the  poetic 
titles  of  its  origin  and  importance  in  other  ages. 
I  am  impatient  to  speak,  at  length,  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  of  making  him  speak  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  I  ought  first  to  complete 
the  picture,  of  which  he  will  shortly  become  the 
principal  figure  ;  we  shall  arrive  at  that  main 
object  in  time,  and  I  could  do  no  less  than  advert 
toit  in  the  meanwhile.  I  have  promised  to  adhere 
to  the  truth  ;  and  to  convey  my  impressions  with 
fidelity.    I  will  confess,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
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great  poet  of  Scotland  himself,  such  as  I  have 
seen  him  this  afternoon,  who  has  recalled  me  to 
that  prosaic  domain  with  which  I  menaced  you 
from  the  sublime  emiilences  of  Arthur's  Seat. 

There  was  a  horse  race  celebrated  to-day.  I 
was  not  aware  of  it  till  I  observed  equestrian  and 
pedestrian  passengers  returning  to  town  in  the 
same  equally  dusty  condition.  A  west  wind^ 
which  is  rather  frequent  at  Edinburgh  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  occasionally  conveyed  light  clouds 
of  it  into  the  streets.  In  the  meanwhile  we 
walked  up  and  down  Princes-street  withM.  Duryer, 
the  secretary  to  the  consulate,  for  an  acquaintance 
with  whom  I  am*  indebted  to  a  friendly  letter  of 
M.  Arm..Bertin.  I  had  myself  led  the  conversa* 
fion  to  the  subject  of  the  bard  of  Marmion,  when 
M.  Duryer  directed  my  eye  towards  three  indi- 
viduals who  were  approaching  us  along  the  pave- 
ment **  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  said  he,  "  is  one  of 
them  ;  it  is  he  who  will  presently  be  at  your  left 
hand.**  In  fact,  we  should  have  elbowed  him  if 
I  had  not  stood  a  little  aside.  I  had  thus  full 
time  for  a  minute  survey  ;  and  although  sufficiently 
apprized  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his 
exterior,  my  imagination  had  invested  him  till  that 
moment  with  so  many  poetical  attributes,  that  I  fdt 
disappointed,  and  quite  chagrined  at  finding  him 
dissimilar  to  the  ideal  portrait  I  had  depicted.  We 
grow  attached  to  our  least  substantiated  illusions. 

The  person  who  thus  approached  us  had  reached 
aie  middle  age  ;  he  was  of  a  stature  which  would 
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naturally  have  been  tall^  but  he  was  Condemned 
by  the  infirmity  of  a  club  foot  to  limp  aukwardly 
on  a  stick  at  every  step.  Hiâ  deportment  was 
characterised  by  something  of  the  robust  and  ple- 
beian— I  may  even  say  rustic.  He  wore  a  green 
coat*  with  short  skirts,  wide  trowsers.  In  a  word» 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  costume  ;  for 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  describe  it,  piece  by 
piece,  like  one  of  those  knights  so  minutely  d&> 
picted  by  the  poet's  pencil,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose.  Nothing  graceful,  neither  in  the  oval  of 
his  countenance,  nor  in  his  features  :  florid  with 
health  ;  high  coloured,  perhaps  by  walking  ;  grey 
eyes,  with  projecting  eyebrows,  which  gave  a  hard 
expression  to  his  look  ;  a  large  forehead  ;  but  at 
the  moment  in  question  bathed  with  perspiration  ; 
thinly  scattered  hair,  ash  coloured,  and  growing 
grey,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  curl  ;  the  supe- 
rior lip  out  of  proportion  ;  in  fine,  aU  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  ordinary  \  such  were  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  author  of  the  Lady  ^ 
the  Lake. 

I  am  now  anxiously  enquiring  of  myself  whe- 
ther, notwithstanding  the  reputation  he  bears  for 
amenity,  wit,  and  charming  gaiety  of  conversation, 
I  do  not  run  some  risk,  in  desiring  to  see  him 
closer  still,  of  destroying  the  last  relic  of  an  agree- 
able illusion.    In  the  meanwliile  I  already  detect 

^  It  wai  one  of  those  habits,  ««eitef,  recently  introduced  at  Fàrif 
under  the  name  of  Three  per  Cents^  or  Villële  coat»;  for  little  men 
leaifetlidtr  namei  to  fitde  things. 
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tnyself  making  an  effort  to  dignify  his  vulgar  traitât 
in  my  recollection.  I  strive  to  think  that  I  hstve 
probably  surveyed  them  at  an  unfavourable  mo- 
ment)  when  some  disagreeable  reminiscence  in- 
jured their  expression/  I  farther  recalled  to  mind 
that  I  had  in  the  same  manner,  on  first  sight, 
incorrectly  judged  the  features  of  one  of  our 
greatest  geniuses,  who  was  in  a  cotton  night-cap 
when  he  deigned  to  receive  me  in  his  apartment. 
I  shall  see  Sir  Walter  again.  I  may  be  enabled 
.  to  trace  a  more  agreeable  portrait  of  him,  without 
being  less  true.  If  any  person  thinks  these  details 
puerile,  it  is  not  for  such  as  him  that  I  am  writing } 
I  address  myself  to  those  who  enthusiastically  study 
the  bust  of  a  great  man,  and  endeavour  to  detect 
there,  in  common  with  Dr.  Gall,  the  indications 
of  his  genius  in  the  least  protuberances  of  his 
cranium.  I  hope,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject }  meantime  I  shall  conduct  you  through  the 
old  town. 

At  the  foot  of  Salisbury's  Craig,  Edinburgh 
commences  with  the  castle  of  Holyrood,  whither 
I  have  liot  yet  extended  my  walk.  Frqm  the  court 
of  this  palace,  a  long  street  ascends  to  the  castle, 
which  street  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  pronounce 
the  finest  in  the  world  ;  it  traverses  a  space  of 
ÔiyjO  feet,  its  greatest  width  being  ninety.  It  is 
there  that  it  is  called  High-street.  From  Holy- 
rood  to  that  point  its  name  is  Canongate.  In  the 
the  midst  of  Canongate  formerly  stood  two  crosses, 
one  of  which,  named  Garth  Cross,  served  to  mark 
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the  limits  of  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood.  This 
sanctuary  still  enjoys  its  ancient  privileges. — 
Debtors  find  ivithin  its  bounds  an  inviolable  asy- 
lum,, subjected  solely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  hereditary  governor.  If 
they  contract  new  debts  within  the  precincts,  they 
may  be  sued  by  their  new  creditors,  who  may 
obtain  the  right  of  taking  their  persons  :  but  with 
regard  to  their  exterior  creditors,  they  are  in  per- 
fect security  throughout  the  entire  suburb  ;  and 
in  what  is  called  the  King's  Park,  which  compre- 
hends Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury's  Craig  within 
its  purlieu. 
,  The  highest  part  of  Canongate  is  composed  of 
houses  very  ancient,  and  particularly  ill  built  in  the 
midst  of  their  eccentric  irregularity.  But  on  the 
grey  and  sombre  walls  are  seen  carvings,  more  or 
less  mutilated,  of  coats  of  arms,  which  attest  that 
it  was  in  the  houses  now  rented  out  to  the  lower 
classes  where  formerly  resided  those  proud  Scottish 
barons,  whose  descendants  have  deserted  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace,  since  it  has  been  merely  occu- 
pied by  the  vain  representations  of  royalty.  Ad- 
vancing to  that  part  of  the  street  which  takes  the 
name  of  High-street,  and  where  some  noble 
/escutcheons  still  attract  admiration,  we  encounter; 
the  house  where  was  bom  the  famous  John  Knox, 
that  seditious  apostle  of  Scottish  reform,  who  caus-' 
ed  the  feudal  ceilings  of  Holyrood,  even  in  the 
presence  of  Mary  Stuart,  to  echo  to  the  harshest 
tone  of  remonstrance.    On  each  side,  the  main 
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street  is  intersected  by  lateral  streets,  or  little  nar* 
row  alleys,  wherein  the  Fy  ram  uses  and  Thiabes  of 
Edinburgh  may  squeeze  each  others  hands  from  the 
opposite  windows.  Let  us  hasten  by  them  ;  for 
occasionally  from  these  loopholes  in  the  walls, 
which  usurp  the  names  of  wiodows,  some  of  those 
fatal  showers  sometimes  faU  which  are  called  passa 
res*  at  Marseilles,  and  here  gardezJos. 

This  expression,  derived  from  French,  (Gare 
L€?au\  is  a  cry  of  warning  which  much  more  often 
follows  than  precedes  the  descent  of  the  liquid.  In . 
real  fiict,  one  is  threatened  with  the  same  danger, 
not  only  amidst  the  twilight  of  the  lateral  lanes  of 
the  High*street,  but  even  in  the  wider  streets  of 
the  New  Town.  In  the  colours  of  the  houses,  and 
along  the  exterior  walls,  moreover,  you  perceive 
the  presence  of  perfumes  in  a  solid  form.  I  warned 
you  that  we  were  going  to  traverse  a  domain  of 
prose. 

The  modem  embellishments  of  this  part  of 
High-street  may  be  conceived,  where  near  the 
quadrangular  base  of  Tron  Church,  you  have  on 

*  Paaareif  is  no  body  paanng?  is  a  &tal  signal*  You  generally 
hear  it  when  it  is  too  late.  The  inhabitants  of  beautiful  Maneilles 
often  make  angular  barters  with  each  other.  You  may  often,  evemng 
and  mondogysee  die  lerfant  of  one  house  depositing  the  contents  of  her 
dop^wil  on  the  other  side  of  the  laandry  gutter,  and  the  serrant  of  the 
opposite  house  the  next  moment  comes  to  repay  the  debt  in  the  same 
manner.  While  referring  to  the  filthy  customs,  which  in  our  southern 
towns  xoidtor  the  approach  to  our  most  mi^pifioent  monuments  so 
daogeroui^  one  is  reminded  of  the  remark  of  Joseph  U.,  when  Tisiting 
the  arenas  of  Nismes.  ^  SL  Le  Consul,  is  thb  also  a  work  of  the 
Romans?* 
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your  left  what  is  called  Southbridge-street,  leading 
to  the  university,  the  hospital,  &c.  ;  and  on  your 
right,  Northbridge-street»  uniting  the  Old  mth 
the  New  Town.  These  streets  and  bridges  pro- 
duce singular  surprises.  You  hear  a  murmur  be- 
neath the  arches,  and  you  lean  over  the  parapet 
in  order  to  survey  the  river  which  flows  beneath  ; 
but  you  look  in  vain  j  it  is  the  murmur  of  a  third 
town  situated  in  the  ravine.  This  ravine  was 
formerly  filled  with  water  ;  it  is  called  North  Loch. 
There  commences  the  line  of  those  lofty  houses, 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  stories  of  which  appear 
like  hawks'  nests,  constructed  by  the  hiiàs  of 
Aristophanes.  The  height  of  these  houses  may 
be  thus  explained  : — From  the  ravine  to  the  level 
of  the  bridge,  they  are  not  above  four  or  five  sto^ 
ries  ;  but  instead  of  roof,  a  new  house  is  super» 
added  to  the  former. 

Pursuing  our  way  towards  the  castle^  we  vainly 
search  for  the  toUbooth,  or  ancient  prison,  also 
called  the  Heart  of  Midlothian.  It  was  levelled 
in  1817^  as  an  old  ruin,  and  the  operation  unco- 
vered one  of  the  angles  of  St.  Giles's  church,  the 
belfiy  of  which  has  so  picturesque  an  efiect  from  a 
distance.  On  a  near  view,  this  church  exhibits 
nothing  but  a  heavy  mass  of  masonry  uncharacter- 
ized  by  any  style,  and  the  colour  of  which  is  rather 
dirty  than  grey.  The  ancient  gothic  cross,  whence 
formerly  the  royal  proclamations  were  issued,  has 
disappeared,  and  no  trace  remains  of  it,  in  common 
with    Ae  prison^    but    the    description   which 
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immortalizes  them  in  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott — 

**  Dun  Edin's  croM,  a  pillarM  ftone, 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon.'' 

MAuaoN. 

To  the  left,  a  little  higher,  are  the  courts  of 
justice.  On  the  right,  the  only  house  worthy  of 
interesting  us  (the  bank  is  in  a  neighbouring 
street),  is  Archibald  Constable's  shop,  one  of  the 
least  brilliant  of  the  Scottish  book  trade,  but  which 
issues  quarterly  twelve  thousand  copies  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  twice  a  year  thirty 
thousand  copies  of  a  new  romance  by  the  author 
of  Waverley.  We  are  now  at  the  castle  gate,  after 
having  scaladed  a  last  division  of  the  street  called 
the  Lawn  Market,  and  an  esplanade  called  the 
Castle  Hill.  The  castle  exhibits  nothing  worth 
describing  in  its  interior,  nor  the  barracks,  nor 
the  arsenal,  nor  the  chamber  where  James  Stuart 
was  bom,  nor  even  the  regalia,  the  crown,  sceptre 
and  sword  of  Scotland,  lately  discovered  by  a 
miracle,  and  proudly  shewn  to  visitors  in  token  of 
ancient  national  independence.  The  view  of 
the  castle  from  a  distance,  and  that  which  is  en- 
joyed from  its  terrace,  are  worthy  more  than  all 
it  contains. 

Descending  some  tortuous  streets  to  the  south, 
we  enter  the  oblong  square  called,  -the  Grass 
Market f  where  criminals  were  formerly  executed. 
They  were  conducted  in  procession  from  the  Toi- 
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booth  ;  the  gibbet  was  erected  and  carried  away 
during  the  night* 

The  spot  is  still  shewn,  where,  in  the  sedition  of 
1736,  the  populace  inflicted  such  terrible  reprisals 
on  Captain  Porteus,  while  religiously  observing  all 
the  forms  of  punishment  according  to  law. 

When,  on  adverting  to  this  riot,  one  raises  the 
eye  towards  the  castle  on  its  scarped  rock,  one  is 
astonished  at  the  audacity  of  the  people,  who 
might  have  been  so  easily  quelled  by  the  cannon 
of  that  commanding  citadel. 

I  have  slightly  referred  to  the  Scotch  Bank,  an 
entirely  modern  edifice,  and  contrasting  by  the 
whiteness  of  its  walls  with  the  old  masonry  which 
masks  its  entrance  from  the  High  -  street,  but 
which  is  undergoing  rapid  removal.  The  bank  is 
also  partly  situated  in  the  ravine  of  North  Loch, 
and  it  is  seen  from  the  New  Town,  which  is  ac- 
cessible by  a  kind  of  pier,  which  leads  to  Princes- 
street.  This  magnificent  terraced  street,  the 
rendezvous  of  lounging  dandies,  and  the  favourite 
resort  of  Scottish  belles,  who  have  no  objection 
to  their  survey,  protracts  itself  to  the  foot  of  the 
Calton  Hill,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  George- 
street  and  Queen-street,  handsome  streets,  with 
broad  pavements.  Here  we  enter  the  New  Town, 
where  all  persons  comme  il  faut  reside,  and  which 

*  As  the  apparatus  of  punishment  was  prepared  before  daj-light,  it 
appeared.  Sir  W.  Scott  tells  us^  as  if  the  gibbet  had  issued  from  the 
earth  during  the  night,  by  the  incantation  of  some  evil  demon  )  and  he 
adds  that  he  remembers  the  fear  with  which  his  school -fellows  surveyed 
Uioie  sîmster  preparations  of  death. 
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is  composed  of  fine  squares,  circuses,  or  quadrants, 
rectangular  streets,  Greek  or  gothic  temples,  houses 
with  peristyles,  public  buildings,  columns,  &a  ; 
but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  so  many  fine 
squares,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  so  magnifia 
cent,  and  which  do  not  boast  a  higher  date  than 
forty  years,    one   is    disagreeably    surprised    to 
meet  with  so  ungraceful  a  style  of  architecture,  so 
many  residences  regularly  ilUconstructed,  so  many 
casements  without  entablature,  a  church  whidi 
may  be  compared  to  a  porridge   pot  reversed, 
and  other  exhibitions  of  bad  taste  in  all  that  con- 
cerns detai].     There  is  a  talk  of  raising  a  national 
temple  on  Calton  Hill,  and  it  is  proposed,  for  that 
purpose,  to  make  it  a  copy  of  the  Parthenon  ;  this 
will,  perhaps,  be  the  only  edifice  truly  worthy  of 
the  designation  of  Athens  ;  but,  as  I  have  before 
said,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  city  astonishes  tlie 
stranger  at  first  sight  ;  I  can  easily  conceive  the 
admiration  of  those,  who,  having  merely  passed 
^through  it,  have  only  had  time  to  admire.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  New  Town,  if  it  possess  Sir  W. 
Scott,  it  is  also  the  residence  of  our  consul,  from 
whom  I  have  just  borrowed  the  comparison  of  a 
church  to  a  porridge  pot,  and  I  will  defy  any  enthu- 
siast to  traverse  Edinburgh  twice  in  Mr.  Hug — *s 
company,  without  being  disenchanted.    There  is 
also  something  of  a  melancholy  character  in  the 
silence  which  reigns  in  the  New  Town,  when  you 
have  passed  Princes-street.    The  chief  animation 
and  bustle  is  confined  to  the  Old  Town,  where, 
every  floor  of  its  colossal  houses  has  its  inhabitants  ; 
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in  general,  each  of  the  large^mansions  of  the  New 
Town  are  occupied  by  a  single  family.  The  stu- 
dents, the  lawyers,  the  men  of  business,  as  soon  as 
morning  arrives,  hurry  from  the  other  side  of  North 
Loch.  These  immense  streets  then  remain  un- 
peopled. Edificaverunt  sibi  soUtudines  ;  the  wealthy 
of  lildinburgh  may  be  said,  in  scriptural  language» 
to  have  built  themselves  a  vast  solitude.  These 
wealthy  classes  no  longer  consist  of  the  descend^- 
ants  of  the  Douglases  and  the  ancient  feudal 
barons.  Whose  noble  mansion  is  this?  you  in- 
quire.— A  lawyer's.  And  this  ? — ^the  same.  And 
this  other  ?— that  is  his  also.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
history  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  applied  to  fifty 
of  those  writers  of  the  signet,  (or  W.  S.'s).  The 
higher  class  of  solicitors  are  so  named,  because 
they  alone  enjoy  the  privilege  of  signing  certain 
acts  subscribed  with  the  royal  seal.  These  gentry 
having  become  the  stewards,  or  hommes  d'affaires 
to  the  Scottish  nobility,  manage  all  the  revenues  of 
proprietorship^  make  advances  to  noblemen,  &c. 
&c.  ;  and  these,  &c.  mean,  that  they  conclude  by 
ennobling  themselves  on  becoming  proprietors  in 
their  turn. 

Although  Edinburgh,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, may  be  considered  a  town  of  nobility  and 
lawyers,  commeree,  however,  has  also  its  Croesuses. 
The  port  of  X^ith  constitutes  aportion  of  the  town, 
and  in  Great  Britain  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is 
not  a  wave  which  does  not  bring  a  guinea.  At 
Leith  is  to  be  found  a  new,  numerous,  active,  aiul 
bustling  population.     There  are  as  many  contrasts 
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in  the  manners  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  there  is  in  the  aspect  of  each  quarter  of 
that  singular  capital.  All  these  classes  have  had 
their  illustrious  men,  whose  monuments  are  to  be 
met  with  among  those  which  adorn  the  town  ;  the 
column  dedicated  to  Lord  Melville,  the  round 
turret,  the  mausoleum  of  Hume,  the  statue  of  the 
president  Blair  in  the  courts  of  justice,  &c.  He 
was  only  a  jeweller,  who,  having  becoipe  the 
banker  of  the  princes  and  their  creditor,  devoted 
the  landed  property  which  they  were  compelled  to 
cede  to  him,  to  establishments  of  public  benevo- 
lence. George  Heriot  figures  in  the  Adventures 
iff  Nigel;  but  as  a  still  greater  honour,*  his  name 
remains  attached  to  the  Heriot  hospital,  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  of  his  native  city.  This  asylum  was 
endowed  by  him  with  an  income  of  5000/.  ster- 
ling ;  and,  according  to  his  intentions,  it  was  to  be  a 
gratuitous  college  for  the  children  of  poor  traders. 
This  hospital,  situated  near  the  Grass  Market, 
has  property  even  in  the  modern  town.  Heriot's 
Row  was  doubtless  built  on  ground  appertaining 
to  it.  Behind  Heriot's  Row,  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  shew  you  Gabriel's  Road,  and  tell 
you  a  tragic  event  to  which  the  name  of  Gabriel 
refers. 

.  This  Gabriel  was  a  young  presbyterian  minister^ 
attached  as  tutor  to  a  rich  family,  in  which  he 

.  *  More  than  one  traTeller  call  this  asylum  a  hospital,  and  Imagine 
that  it  contains  none  but  sick  persons.  The  name  deceived  me  like  the 
rest;  but  as  I  make  a  professional  point  of  inspecting  the  hospitalfl,  In 
preference  to  all  other  institutions,  I  ocularly  inspected  it 
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liad  the  education  of  two  children^  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  old.  The  young  tutor,  although  of 
austere  and  puritanical  manners,  could  not  see, 
without  involuntary  emotion,  the  pretty  ^;7ime  de 
chambre  belonging  to  the  mansion.  One  day, 
while  passing  through  the  anti-chamber,  abandon- 
ing  himself  to  an  irresistiUe  impulse,  he  approach* 
ed  the  young  damsel,  gave  her  a  kiss  and  fled. 
Unhappily,  he  had  been  perceived  by  the  youngest 
of  his  pupils,  who  told  the  tale  to  his  brother,  and 
he  again  to  his  mother.  The  lady  allowed  herself 
to  make  a  joke  of  it,  which  drove  the  tutor  to  dc* 
spair.  In  the  delirium  of  his  rage,  he  resolved  to 
be  revenged  on  the  poor  children,  who,  as  he 
thought,  had  dishonoured  him.  The  following 
Sunday,  in  coming  from  cburch,  he  took  them  to 
walk  according  to  custom  j  but  on  arriving  at  the 
spot  now  called  GabrieFs  JRocui,  and  which,  at 
that  time,  in  lieu  of  houses,  exhibited  no  object 
but  a  vast  extent  of  fields,  he  drew  a  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  the  eldest  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  the  other  screamed,  and  tried  to  escape; 
but  the  assassin  pursued  him  widi  tlie  bloody 
knife  in  his  hand,  murdered  him  like  his  brother, 
and  then  sat  down,  astounded,  doubtless,  by 
his  own  rage,  and  renouncing  flight  after  having 
accomplished  his  vengeance.  Great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  witnesses  of  this 
frightful  revenge;  for  noliiing  limited  the  view 
from  the  old  town,  as  far  as  GabrieFs  Road  ;  but 
the  ravine  presented  a  barrier  which  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  giving  sufiiciently  prompt  assise 
yoju.  ii,  u 
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ance  to  die  second  victiiD«  The  people  seized  the 
i^ocious  murderer  and  hurried  him  before  a  ma- 
giiÉrate.  An  old  law  of  Scotland,  prescribes,  that 
ifBtank  justice  shall  be  done  on  a  murderer  sur- 
prised fiAgrante  delicto,  or  red  hand,  according  to 
the  Scotch  expression.  The  application  of  Uns 
law  waa  immediatatly  enforced.  Gabriel  vtbb 
hanged  with  the  knife  suspended  from  his  neck 
and  with  his  hands  stiU4)athed  in  tfie  blood  of  hia 
two  innocent  victims.* 


LETTER  LXXIX. 


B]>iNBUR6H,  in  proudly  proclaiming  herself  the 
A^ena  of  Great  Britain^  does  nat  alone  refer  to 
the  analogies  of  her  site,  to  her  Piraeus  (Leith),  her 
Acropoli^p  with  its  citadel  (the  castle),  to  her  future 
FiulfaetiQn^.(the  projected  temple  on  Calton.  Hill), 
&o;  Ediilbuigh  is  atiU  more  proud  of  aspiring  to 
the  designation,  on  tibe  score  of  her  philosophers, 
oratoKl,  critics»  and  poets»  or  rathw  of  her  learned 

«  it  k  not  inqifoUble^  that  thi»  may  be  a  tradition  invented  gm- 
tidtaHsly»  altlioogli  tinfortonately  cfaeracteriecd  by  an  appearance  of 
igaAi  but  I  rtfiMr  to  a^  aiilhoni.  who  an,  Mr.  J..  Wil8o%  and  Mr; 
LodLhait»  Sir  WoUer  Scott's  80Q-in-hnr.  The  tradition,  in  fisMt,  is  oniy 
an  i^ipendage  to  that  which  is  referred  to  hi  the  fint  Tohune  of  7%e 
Biâré^  MdbtkhH.  1  yesterday  paid  a  vint  to  Afteidle^t  Owii;  that 
is  t^sif,  thl^tonotte  ftom  AffilMv's  Saa(» 
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Mcieties,  viûch  are  not  all,  unforttHiately,  Aca- 
demies* But  every  body  here  occupies  himself 
more  or  less  with  literature  and  science  ;  every 
body  conceives  himself  to  derive  some  imporb* 
ance  as  a  Scotchman^  from  the  fcMtnidable  Edin- 
àurffh  Review.  £ven  the  ladies  aspire  to  tho^ 
exertion  of  their  little  literary  influence. 

«  Nous  lommeB  toni  d'Athènes  tor  oe  point** 

You  will  tdl  me  that  I  am  about  to  sketch  a 
«omewhat  pedantic  city,  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, you  have  guessed  correctly.  I  shall  there- 
fore ccmimence  with  generalities  before  I  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  individuals. 

I  forget  who  it  is  that  has  called  Edinburgh  a 
large  book  market  ;  mofe  books^  in  proportion  to 
tte  sifee»  are  published  there,  than  in  any  city 
of  the  world;  but  does  that  not  also  proves 
that  there  only  the  booksellers  set  themselves 
up  for  oracles  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  echoes  of  some 
literary  coterie.  It  is  fiom  the  shop  of  Constable, 
the  most  considerable  of  all,  that  the  Edinburgh 
Betdew  giovems  the  learned  and  political  world» 
Its  ettitors  are  accused  of  assuming  an  arrogant 
and  disdainful  air;  accustomed  to  impose  theiir 
pinions  tyrannically  in  Scotland,  they  become 
irritated  at  the  slightest  contradiction,  and  tremble 
at  a  joke  cut  at  their  expense,  more  than  a  serious 
refutation;  but  at  table,  they  sometimes  banter  each 
other;  and  over  the  bottle  become  tolerable  com- 
panions enough.  Besides  his  little  shop  in  Hig^- 
atreet,  Archibald  the  great  has  one  of  the  moftt 

1^2 
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elegant  houses  in  the  Old  Town.  That  critical 
giant,  the  Edinburgh  Review^  is  constantly  harassed 
by  a  hostile  dwarf,  Blackwood's  Monthly  Magazine; 
a  tory  journal,  anti-philosophical,  occasionally  re* 
ligious,  or,  rather,  slanderously  devout.  Its  criti- 
cism is  distinguished  by  a  singular  combination  of 
enthusiasm  and  satirical  buffoonery,  of  wit  and 
bad  manners.'  It  is  the  champion  of  the  lakists  ; 
for  Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  editors  ;  it  is  still  more 
specially  the  champion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  since  his 
son-in-law,  Lockhart,  the  barrister,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  contributors.  Mr.  Constable  is  a 
skilful  man  of  business  ;  but  simple  in  his  manners, 
comprising  all  he  has  learnt  in  a  few  phrases,  and 
content  with  being  the  richest  bookseller  in  Scot- 
land. '  Mr.  Blackwood  aspires  to  the  character  of 
being  the  wittiest.  There  is  an  air  of  bonhomie 
in  the  figure  and  deportment  of  Constable  ;  Black- 
wood has  at  once  a  hard  and  crafty  look  :  his 
smile  is  habitually  sardonic  ;  he  reads  the  manu- 
script which  he  purchases,  and  dictates  his  opi- 
nions to  the  editors;  so  he,  at  least,  himself 
gave  me  to  understand,  on  my  politely  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  did  not  write  himself,  and 
on  his  replying  in  the  negative.  His  library,  in 
the  middle  of  Princes-street,  is  elegant  ;  in  an  in- 
terior room,  at  a  table  well  supplied  with  journals, 
books,  and  prints,  I  passed  an  hour  occasionally 
in  reading  and  observing.  Mr.  Blackwood  and  his 
journal  are  much  dreaded  in  Edinburgh  ;  ridicu* 
turn  acri^  &c.  ;  for  otherwise  the  Blackwood  Maga- 
zine writes  for  the  minority.  '   The  presbyterian 
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church  is  whig  ;  the  bar  is  whig  ;  commerce  is 
whig;  and  the  people  whig  also;  the  King  of 
England  is  no  where  held  in  so  much  contempt  as 
here  ;  they  do  not  do  him  even  the  honour  to  hate 
him  ;  that  feeling  is  reserved  for  Lord  Castlereagh  ; 
after  the  queen's  trial,  there  was  a  general  illumin- 
ation in  honour  of  her  acquittal.  The  magistrates 
alone  are  ministerial  at  Edinburgh.  They  all  de- 
pend on  the  patronage  of  Lord  Melville,  and  Lord 
Melville,  at  each  new  election  of  members  of  par- 
liament, or  municipal  magistrates,  pays  or  sells  all 
the  consciences  of  the  placemen  to  the  EngliBh 
ministry  ;  but  we  shall  return  to  this  subject* 

Two  booksellers  of  the  Old  Town,  exhibit 
another  kind  of  contrast  Messrs.  Laing  and  Son, 
in  College-street,  have  a  superb  classical  library, 
where  there  is  a  meeting  of  all  such  Scotch  and 
other  amateurs,  who  prefer  to  the  snow-white 
pages  of  the  modern  library,  an  Elzevir  or  an- 
Aldus,  discoloured  by  learned  dust.  I  have  some-^ 
times  thought  of  my  friend,  C.  Nodier,  in  this 
sanctuary  of  Caledonian  bibliography,  and  only 
yesterday  purchased  for  him  the  last ,  copy  of 
SaUusty  stereotyped  by  Geddes,  in  1765.  Sa 
little  attention  is,  however,  paid  in  Edinburgh  ta 
classical  literature,  that  the  coterie  of  Bibliopoles^ 
is  the  least  numerous  of  all.  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Son's  cellar  bears,  nevertheless,  a  high  reputation. 
The  antiquary,  Sir  W.  Scott,  is  naturally  a  friend 
of  Messrs.  Laing.  Mr.  Laing  the  elder,  who  is 
an  old  gentleman  of  superior  manners,  speaks  \o 
me  always  in  French,  and  sometimes  transfers  into 


that  language  such  local  idioms  as  are  incapable  of 
translation.  He  never  omits  asking  me — "  M.  le 
docteur,  have  you  seen  the  chevalier  Ûm  morning  ?*^ 
That  chevalier  is  Sir  Walter  Scott«  The  younger 
Mr,  Laing  is  a  well-informed  bookseller^  modesty 
of  prepossessing  mannei^  and  devoid  of  affecta- 
tion. 

Proceeding  from  Messrs.  Laing  to  Messrs.  Wl* 
1er  and  Manners»  establiahed  opposite  Constable» 
is  like  going  into  a  new  world.  The  latter  is  the 
rendewous  of  the  blue  stockings»  and  of  all  the 
literary  beau  mande  in  Edinburgh.  I  pass  a  deli- 
cious hour  there  daily,  in  listening  to  the  chit  chat 
of  the  pretty  women,  who  visit  tiie  &dK>p  in  order 
to  put  themselves  au  courant  of  all  that  is  fashion- 
able in  literature.  Mr.  Manners,  who  is  a  little 
calm  and  r^ective  man,  19  better  adapted  to  com* 
mune  with  the  amateurs  of  \ûs  own  sex.  Mr.  MU- 
ler,  with  his  affected  s^utation  and  smiie,  does  the 
honour  of  the  back  shop  to  the  feminine  amateurs^. 
The  shop  itself,  properly  so  called,  is  attended  by 
the  clerks  ;  the  apartment  at  the  extremity,  fitted 
up  with  cases  replete  with  well  bound  books,  and 
tables  covered  with  all  the  ehç^œuvres  of  caloo* 
grapfay»  is  positively  a  bibliopolical  boudoir.  The 
gallantry  with  which  Mr.  Miller  runs  to  the  door 
on  the  entiy  of  a  lady  ;  the  complaisance  with 
which  he  leads  her  to  a  chair  ;  the  soft  speech  with 
which  he  responds  to  her  questions,  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  exhibits  to  her  an  engraving  or 
a  morocco  binding,  are  worth  seeing.  And  thi» 
again»  whether  she  has  made  a  purchase  or  not» 
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the  same  gallantry,  the  aantt  comphûMmce,  tiie 
same  soft  speechifying»  the  «me  derotedman» 
are  displa]^  in  leadit^  the  charmed  &ir  vântor 
back  to  her  carriage.  If  no  other  beauty  inutte* 
diately  claim  the  Aame  attentioM,  he  then  turn» 
towards  Aose  who  ha^  fcdlowed  him  with  thev 
eyes  through  all  this  procevs,  and  perfectly  mtis* 
fied  with  himself,  seeks  for  the  i^robation  be  has 
earned  in  thmr  applauding  looks.  How  often  iiaa 
he  then  approached  me  with  the  remark — **  Wett^ 
doct^MT,  did  you  ever  see  a  prettier  \9«>man  ?"  To 
say  the  truth,  I  have  remarked  several  very  iprtiH)r 
women  at  his  house. 

Mr.  Miil^  has  a  singular  fund  in  reserve  for 
daily  conversation^  During  the  time  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  French  princes  at  Holyrood,  Ma 
partner  gave  some  English  lessons  to  ^e  Dulse 
D^  Angouleme,  and  the  Duke  De  Bern,  who  proba* 
bfy,on  their  departure,  left  him  their  portraits  j  ataU 
events  their  pwtraits,  carefsdly  inclosed  ia  their 
case,  compose  a  pcMtion  of  the  fumituM  of  the  iou^ 
d&irm  The  first  day  of  my  intooduction  to  Messrt» 
Manners  andMiller,  the  Jatter,  afiberadiort  interval^ 
drew  the  portraits  firom  their  case  and  shewed  them 
to  me,  in  order  to  attest  their  resemblance,  before 
five  or  six  beauties  who  were  present.  Every 
visit  I  paid  him,  he  shewed,  them  to  me  again,, 
calling  on  me  to  say  if  they  were  not  gc3od  like- 
nesses i  from  my  hands,  the  portraits  fttssed  iiito 
those  of  a  Jady ,  who  for  a  «ornent  quitted  laiâàBg 
the  Edmburgh  Review  in  order  to  glance  owr 
them^  a^d  pass  tiiem  to  anotkeri  who  ui  her  tuvn 
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passed  them  to  a  third  &c.  &c«  Let  me  in  jns^ 
tice  add  that  Messrs  Mamiers  and  Miller  are  the 
most  complaisant  booksellers  in  the  world»  and 
deserve  the  eternal  gratitude  of  strangers. . 
.  The  coteries  of  Constable,  Blacikwood,  Miller 
and  Manners,  are  often  associated  by  means  of 
dinners  and  soireésj  where  every  member  bring» 
his  little  role  y  which  he  enacts  to  the  best  of  hi» 
power*  But  Edinbuigh  e^>eciaUy  boasts^  a  num- 
ber of  those  ancient  damseb,  who  being  compelled 
for  want  of  a  fortune  to  renounce  the  conjugal 
state,  delight  in  making  themselves  the  centre  of 
,  some  free-thinking  school.  It  is  amusing  to  hear 
ail  the  great  questions  oi  the  day  discussed  in 
form  at  the  residence  of  these  Caledonian  Du 
Deffîtnts.  By  legitimate  descent  from  father  ta 
SOD,  the  Scotch,  have  for  a  long  time  been  the 
most  obstinate  disputers  in  religion,  in  science 
and  in  politics;  there  have  always  been  two  par- 
ties. The  presbyterians  of  the  present  day  are 
divided  into  two  sects,  the  moderates  and  the 
ultras;  the  first  under  Ihe  conduct  of  Robert^ 
son,  and  now  directed  by  Doctor  Inglis;  the 
last  under  that  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrief*,  successor  ta 
Dr.  Erskine.  The  physicians  at  one  time  contended 
for  Cullen  and  Brown,  and  now  range  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  Gregory  or  Hamilton.  Under 
Hume  there  were  the  sceptics  and  anti^sceptics  ; 
under  Adam  Smith,  three  sects  at  least  of  eco» 
nomists  ;  under  Robertson,  the  partizans  of  Mary 
Stuart  and  her  antagonists  ;  under  Macpherson, 
the  Ossiamsts^  and  those  who  denied,  and  still 


deéy  thè  sttitiqttity  of  OealBXk  ;  the  most  ifecent 
dtspate,  according  to  the  order  of  tibe  day»  has 
been  that  between  the  Flutonists  and  the  Neptui» 
nians.  The  fonner,  called  also  Hutt<mians,  repeat 
with  Huttony  Playfair,  Hope,  &c.,  thai  theformatioir 
of  our  globe  is  attributable  to  the  action  of  Central 
fire»  which  has  consolidated  thé  relics  of  a  former 
world  into  rocks.     One  old  dowager  converted 
me  the  oilier  day  so  completely  to  this  "view  of  the 
question^  that  it  exacted  last  night  from)  another 
\     a  discussion  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  order 
\  torecon¥ert  me  to  the  theory  of  the  Neptunians  or 
Wemeriansywho  positively  determine  that  the  globe 
has  been  constructed  by  chemical  precipitations 
or  mechanical  deposits  from  the   chaotic  fluid, 
which  held  all  the  mineral  substances  at  once  in 
solution  !  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Thompson,  Jameson, 
Brewster,  and  MaccuUocfa,  a  man  must  be  some- 
tfainjg  of  a  chemist,  physician,  geologist  or  astro^ 
nomer,  in  order  to  have  his  say  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  societies  of  Edinburgh.    Still  more  fortu- 
nately, thanks  to  the  imagination  of  Sir  W.  Scott, 
the  capital  of  Scotland  interests  itself  in  its  hislo- 
fical  and  poetical  antiquities.     It  is  even  affirmed 
that  music  and  dancing,  during  winter,  frequently 
relieve  the  discussions  on  geology,  philosophy,' &c. 
The  eccentric  melody  of  a  strathspey  would  put  the 
most  determined  geologer  and  philosopher  -  of 
Edinburgh  into  motion.    The  ladies  of  Edin- 
burgh possess  a  more  graceful  deportment  than 
those  of  London  ;    they  are  at  once  slenderer, 
and  less  firagile.    Up  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
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foQsd  amottg  ihem  Semer  laqghing  Héb^Mf  ikm 
kM^htjr  JbnoB,  and  Mately-walkiDg  Dîmm. 
Tbej  poflsefts  this  featare  in  commoti  mth  the 
kefltttifîil  ilataes  of  mti^vtfy^  that  d^r  fiame 
»  «tipported  by  a  brôod  sustaifdiÊg  hans.  Then 
ttnnot  be  a  dmibt»  however^  that  a  less  chmsy 
shoe  maulA  contribuie  to  do  aii^ay  Ais  ^exaggeration 
of  the  feet.  If  there  be  indeed  a  coun^  where 
the  young  folks  might  advantagewtsly  adopt  aie 
indnon  of  the  neat  shoes  worn  by  our  fidr  Pari* 
aiansy  it  is  in  a  oily  like  Edinburgh,  where  th«e  is 
scarcely  an  apartment  without  carpet»  and  where 
ewry  street  is  embel&faed  with  the  broad  «nd 
even  4i^  of  a  double  paumait. 

To  grace  of  figure  the  young  ladies  of  Edin- 
burgh add>  for  the  most  part,  the  charm  of  some 
agreesble  talents»    There  are  few  of  them  who 
aiie  not  musicians,  and  wJso  arc  ^efiotent  in  exteai» 
erdkiaiy  skill  in  the  labours  of  the  needle;  them 
are  few  of  them  also  unacquainted  with  Frendi  j 
and  a  teacher  of  that  language  has  been  named 
to  «e,  who  gets  an  income  by  his  popofiMaîon  <]£ 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  francs*     The 
most  numerous   class  in  Edinburgh  is  that  of 
the  barristers  and  eolicitors  ;  «and  they  give  the 
tone  to  society.  A  young  barrister  of  any  JiMte 
pmctice  easây  makes  a  good  match;   it  is  to 
such  a  one  tèat    Sir  Walter   Soott  has  give» 
his  eldest  daughter^    The  banisters  and  égàét 
writers^  are  the  natund  directors  of  the  balli^ 
routs,  assendilies,  dinners  and  public  mnrtingfl 
Itiey  edit    the   publk  journals^    diey  set-  tho 
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&sbion»  and  lead  puUic  afnmoD  ;  wid,  m  &f^ 
thej  c^eo  perform  a  very  brilliant  part  in  4ùê» 
BdTéls  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  aajoy  double  plea* 
sure  in  {perusing  on  the  spot  the  ooQVieraatieM  of 
Mr.  BMTthc^omew  Saddktree  (in  the  iSkart  «ff 
ion.) 


LETTER  LXXX. 


TO  M.  DUMOKT. 


SbiolletT)  who  has  been  naoied  by  Sir  Waker 
Scott  the  Rubens  of  Novelists»  and  whose  cariea^ 
tures,  often  trite  and  degraded  by  buffoonery, 
are  not  deficient  m  truth,  has  sketohed  in  èi» 
Humphry  Œnker  a  very  amusing  portrait  of 
lieutenant  Lismahi^.  It  is  a  ftiodel  of  Scotdi 
character^  which  oan  be  no  longer  iipplied  to 
his  counlTymen  without  MQûaliciousintentioi^  But; 
s<Hne  feature  of  the  Caledonian  Quixote  am  yet 
to  be  found  in  die  Scotch  physiognomy.  tAU  ptrao^ 
nal  allusion  apart,  who  has  not  lau^d  heartily 
at  the  lieutenaot's  fall  jfrom  his  horae>  wlale  egi*^ 
gaged  in  payhsg  his  respects  to  the  indies  ?  Wha 
has  not  laughed  at  his  anger,  or  ids  amouts^ 
coux^hed  in  the  national  idiom,  the  full  radness 
of  whieh  he  has  carefully  preserved  dnring  faia 
American  campadgns  ?  What  a  dignity  is  thtf  e  in 
his  reply  to  Mr.  JSramble,  nrheoD  the  latter  expmsstfs 
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astxmifthment  at  his  being  able  to  undergo  so  many 
privations  for  three  or  four  shillings  a  day  ;  that  he 
is  a  gentleman,  and  like  a  gentleman  entered  the 
service  with  the  hopes  and  feelings  of  an  honour- 
able ambition  ;  that  he  has  no  reason  to  complain^ 
since  he  can  always  afford  a  clean  shirt  and  a  chop 
while  he  lives  ;  and  when  he  dies,  will  leave  enough 
property  to  pay  the  expences  of  his  funeral. 

Mr*  Bramble,  however,  soon  finds  a  formidable 
champion  in  the  warlike  lieutenant.  They  dis- 
cuss and  fall  into  a  hot  dispute  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  war,  politics,  belles  lettres,  jurisprudence, 
metaphysics,  &c. 

A  chance  word  brings  the  genealogy  of  Mr. 
Bramble  on  the  tapis.  Lismahago  listens  to  the 
detail  of  it  with  an  almost  respectful  attention^ 
Genei^logy  is  up  to  the  present  day  considered  a 
matter  of  importance,  even  among  the  whigs  of 
Edinburgh.  The  lieutenant  then  declines  his  nomen 
and  prenomen,  Obadiah  Lismahago  ;  writes  them 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  assists  his  hearers  in  pronouncing 
them  correctly,  emphati^^y  declares,  that  more 
mellifluous  names  never  existed,  slides  in  some 
words  about  his  ancestry  with  affected  modesty, 
appears  seduced  by  the  compliments  which  Miss 
Tabitha  applies  to  the  Scotch  nation  generally, 
and  only  consents  to  a  narrative  of  his  adventures 
till  he  has  decided  on  a  politic  reservation  of  part 

With  ^at  gravity  he  maintains  that  the  best 
English  is  that  which  is  spoken  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
that  the  English  have  done  nothing  but  corrupt 
the  purity  of  their  language  by  their  orthography 
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and  pronunciation  ;  that  oaten  flour  is  prefer^- 
able  to  wheat  ;  that  commerce  in  the  long  run- 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  nation  ;  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  a  national  calamity,  &c.  &c.  But 
I  must  pause;  for  our  ministers  might  not  be  in- 
clined to  find  the  character  of  Lismi^ago  so  absurd 
ai)  the  author  intended.  Sometimes,  when  the* 
lieutenant  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  any  other 
subject  of  contradiction,  he  treated  his  country- 
men ralber  cavalierly,  but  he  would  never  allow 
a  sarcasm  to  be  levelled  at  them  by  another. 

In  the  same  manner  you  may  hear  the  readers 
of  Blackwood  launching  their  saeers  at  JefiQrey  and 
Co.  You  may  hear  the  wfaigs  accuse  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  being  a  servile  pc^tician.  You  must 
leave  the  entire  matter  to  them,  for  no  one  else 
has  any  right  to  criticise  either  Jeffi-ey -when  he 
exhibits  bad  t^te,  or  Sir  Walter  qnando  '  bonus 
dormitat  Homerus. 

If  there  be  in  Edinburgh  some  literary  and 
political  gossip,  the  reason  is  that  Edinburgh  is  a 
provincial  town  notwithAnding  its  title  of  capital. 
Were  you  to  convey  the  court  there,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  you  would  only  have  an  additional 
coterie  at  Holyrood.  If  the  spirit  of  discussion  be 
perpetuated,  it  is  doubtless  assignable  to  the. pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  lawyers*  Let  us 
proceed  to  a  survey  of  this  powerful  body.  Wal- 
ter  Scott  constitutes  a  part  of  it  ^  and  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  takes  delight  in  introducing  Ae 
ministers  of  chicanery  into  his  novels. 

A  writer  who  has  composed  a  treatise  eœprqfesso 
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on  âH^svbjeet  of  the  incognito  praiterTed^l^  the 
«uthor  of  fFaverky^  and  who  maintaiiiH  tiïêit  the 
poet  €#  the  XoB^  ^Ife  Xaifce  and  he  of  the  Scotch 
novels  ir  the  sane  individual,  partly  founds  his 
inference  on  the  drcumstaace  of  both  being 
lawyeM»  '^The  author  of  Waa^erley^*  he  says, 
^desciibeB  thehabits,  eccentricities,  and  bacar-^ 
àag^  (jttg^Ntt)  of  thetcade,  with  a  £Mniliaxi^  re* 
salting  û'om  actual  observation»  Witness  €à» 
lawyers  of  Gandesgleucb,  in  the  introduction  te 
tiie  Hemrt  ^Midbtbian^  and  tiie  more  finished 
pettinit  of  Pauhis  Heyddl^  in  Gkiy  AJbumering.^' 
JbtShoctv  none  but  a  lawyer  could  impart  inte- 
«stto  the  judicisi  inqmries  set  on  &ot  afler  the 
disapptannce  of  little  Bertram  in  Guy  Mannering^ 
Nonebuft  a  lawyer  could  ha;vB  imagined  the  cros»' 
«QBamnflntion  o£  Sharpitiaw,  Ratchffe,  and  Madge 
Wildfire«  None  but  a  lawyer  could  have  deeided 
on  sacrificing  to  the  matter  of  fact  of  the  pcofea* 
stem  tile  opportnnity  of  being  strikingly  dbquent 
in  the  pleadings  which  be  assigns  to  EÂe's:  coun* 
sel.  The  whole  trial  of  §)is  unfortunate  sister  eC 
the  siAlimeJean  nie  Deans  is  treated  with  a  minute- 
ness of  techmcal  details,  and  with  a  difihseness 
wiiidi  would  spoil  l^e  effect  of  many  a  :ine  pas» 
sage,  however  pathetic  it  might  be  in  other  re^ 
^pectSif  One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  qvarsel  with 


*  Hiit  wold,  b^ng  pardcm  of  the  lawyer^  is  bonoired  fit»  tlie 
aaÉPfHftiHid  to^whotniplayiit  asttrtHBcb»altiiomiiitliaiil»«l«i^ 
"vikDt  in  Bngliili. 

f  I  recommend  to  the  French  reader  the  Tariout  intfoductioni  to  the 
itmianees  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Some  iunre  been  euppfened  I9  M  De- 
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the  na^olisty  oa  account  of  the  iinpatieMe  eacited 
fay  the  iflqMxrtunate  remarks  of  the  jwUeksd  ama^ 
ietty  SadcUetree.,  But  at  last  we  osime  to  that 
tragical  appeid  (refbmitg  to  the  eloquence  a£  tta^ 
ternal  love)  made  by  Master  Fairhrotiier  to  tht 
agrmpathizîng  judges^  whea  iutecrapted  by  tiie 
piercing  shriek  of  Bffie.  I  have  admif ed  a  sinrihr 
point  in  one  of  the  pleacfings.  of  Ferrere*^ 

The  comic  character  of  Paukia  Pleydell  it 
especially  intended  to  fiumUarize  us  i^èh  thé 
manners,  costumesy  and  jargon  of  Kbe  old  legal 
cof^^of  Edinburgh..  Some  Londei»  ciitica  {»0(> 
nounced  it  to  be  a  coarse  caricature  \  but  in  Sbotp 
bmd  itwas  recognised  as  the  iaithfid  portraîtore  of 
local  tradiiâoas»  In  H^ddl's^  time^  tiio  New 
Town^  was  not  in  being  :  the  nqipilKty  inhaUted 
the  little  hotds  of  Canongate,  and  the  lawyers  te? 
▼ast  houses  in  the  environs  of  the  courts,  called 
lanÛÈ^  of  which  each  &mily  occupied  a^  sfeoiy:  at 
the  most.  In  order  not  to  discourage  t^  clients^ 
who  were  forced  to  cUmb  such  a  number  of  stairs, 
or  to  detach  themselves  H'om  the  enaui  occasioned 
by  these  lofty  cagês^  the  homnm  d^agtates^  as 
they  were  dien  caUed,  gave  them  ameeting^^  at  ta» 
vems,  wheoe.  some  among  them,  ia  fact,  eonstas^ 
stationed  their  office,,  in  the  midst  of  porter  pols 
and' bottles. 

The  Paulas  Heydell  of  Gft^  Mamermg  was  a 

&ncoiifi«^  m  Oie  am  efitiou  ;  bat  tlwy  ai»  fs-eiialdisb^ 
Some  of  thew  are  really  ch«rmiqsii  «ich  as  Aom  of  the  iVirttaf  «nd 
die  hefgeidM  tfMoiftroêe,  - 
*  AealalcaledtbamlarorBonieaiuL 
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Mr.  Crosbie,  tdio  shone  for  several  years  at 
die  head  o£  the  Scotch  bar;  an  honest,  and, 
moreover,  an  able  lawyer,  residing  in  an  alley 
called  Allan  Close,  whence  he  regularly  went 
every  morning  to  the  bar  in  his  robe  and  wig. 
At  present  there  are  wardrobes,  where  the 
banisters,  as  at  the  palais  de  justice  at  Paris, 
change  their  costume.  Mr.  Crosbie  readily  settled 
his  business  with  his  clients  and  the  solicitors  at 
the  John  cofiee-house,  with  a  pint  of  brandy  be- 
fore him.  On  Saturday  his  rendezvous  was  ano- 
ther house  called  Anchor  Close,  described  by  the 
autiior  of  Gta/  Mannering^  under  the  name  of 
Clerihûgh,  where  Mr.  Crosbie  used  to  club 
with  some  «of  his  respectable  brethren,  and  even 
with  some  judges,  in  a  supper  at  6d.  per  head.  I 
presume  the  liquor  was  not  comprised  in  this 
moderate  charge,  since  the  judicial  Bacchanalians 
used  to  keep  up  the  entertainment  till  the  fcdlow- 
ing  morning. 

Some  scrupulous  Englishmen  have  preserved  at 
London  a  Jesuitical  habit,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  violating  the  sabbath  day.  TThey 
indulge  in  long  sittings  at  table,  and  elsewhere, 
on  a  Saturday,  in  order  to  be  sufficiently  fatigued 
for  the  Sunday,  and  so  devote  it  to  repose.  I 
would  lay  a  wager  that  the  society  for  the  sup-  * 
pression  df  vice  Would  have  nothing  to  say  against 
such  an  expedient.  I  have  elsewhere  cited  an 
anecdote  on  this  subject. 

The  Driver  of  Paulus  PleydeU  is  the  portrait 
of  a  clerk  equally  well  known,  who,  according  to 
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the  expression  of  his  patron,  found  a  substitute 
for  every  thing  in  ale.  Ale  was  to  him  meat» 
drink,  clothing,  bed,  and  board. 

Tjord  Gardenstone  played  Mr.  Crosbie  one  oi 
those  tricks  which  amused  the  jovial  bar  of  that 
time  for  a  month*  My  lord  met  on  the  road  a 
countryman  going  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  liear 
Mr.  Crosbie  plead  his  cause..  The  fiu^etious  sena-: 
tor  advised  the  plaintiff  to  procure  himself  a  dozea 
or  two  of  farthings  at  a  tobacconist's,  in  the  Orass 
Market  ;  to  fold  them  carefully  in  white  paper,  as 
if  they  were  guineas  ;  and  remit  them  in  the  nick  of 
time,  in  the  form  of  fees,  to  Mr.  Crosbie  while  pleads 
ing,  in  order  to  kindle  his  zeal.  The  case  was  a  dry 
one.  Mr.  Crosbie  occasionally  flagged  in  his  elo-i 
quence,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  indicated  that  he 
was  about  to  cut  short  the  argument,  in  oidei!  ta 
bring  the  matter  toa  conclusion,  without  having 
sufficiently  exhausted  it.  At  each  important  crisis» 
when  he  began  to  lose  breath,  the  crafty  country** 
man  silently  slipped  a  farthing  into  his  hand,  a^d 
Mr.  Crosbie  was  inspired  with  new  spirit  to  return  to 
&e  charge.  At  thefourteenthfarthing,  the  jury  were 
convinced,  and  the  cause  was  gained.  But  at  the 
John  coffee  house  in  the  evening,  the. biirrister. re» 
gretted  his  great  exertions,  when  he  ,found  his 
imaginary  guineas  reduced  to  ^rtbings.  .  Did 
Lord  Gardenstone  really  play  this  trick  on  Mas? 
ter  Crosbie,  or  did  he  menely  relate  it  ?  No  one 
troubled  himself  about  that  ;  but  the  whole  bar 
laughed  with  all  their  hearts. 

Paulus  Pleydell's  character^  on  the  appearance  of 

VOL.  IJ.  X 
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Qlmf  Mannering^  parttcul wly  amused  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  quarter^sessioiis.  That  judge  was 
Lord  Hermand,  a  kind  of  judicial  Cincinnatus^ 
%iio  iras  delighted  to  meet  with  so  faithful  a  pic- 
ture of  the  maoners  of  the  lawyers  of  the  old 
school.  It  is  even  reported  that  while  Gu^  Man- 
TKcrmg  was  recently  published»  Ix>rd  Heriaaiid 
always  carried  the  novel  about  him  like  a  manual, 
and  was  never  tired  of  asking  all  he  met^  whether 
they  had  read  it.  One  day,  while  seated  ou  the 
bench  with  his  judicial  brethren,  and  gravely  disr 
cussing  some  knotty  question^  Lord  Hermand 
eagerly  smed  a  word  that  dropped  in  order  to 
appeal  to  G%iy  Mannermgf  and  so  warmly  siaii^ 
taîned  its  incontestihle  mmit^  that  he  finaUy  draw 
a  vnlikme  of  it  from  his  podcet»  in  order  latoro 
effectually  to  demonstrate  the  le^timaoy  of  Us 
eprthusiasai»  His.  colleagues  m  vain,  remonatrateii^ 
be -was.  determined  to  win  the  cause;  and  spouted 
a  whole  ohapter  with  the  most  expressive  tone 
and  gesture.  The  pleasure  of  the  lecture  was 
contagious  ;  and  it  is  aaid  that  tiie  judges  demo»- 
sfcratedyby  their  attention  arid  hearty  laughter,  that 
tke  TeÉiple  of  Themis  had  never  befove  i^esounded 
to  so  amusing  a  narrative.  During  the  wboèe  of 
the  Mené,  the  clerk,  alently  seated  beneath  Levé 
Hermand,  Usteaed  like  the  rest  That  clerk  ^nas 
the  anonymous  writer  Sir  W.  Scott. 

I  have  called  Lord  Hermand  a  judicial  Cincin» 
natus  ;  it  is  because  he  has  preserved  with  his  an- 
tique legal  manners,  the  most  viVid  delight  in  rural 
pleasures.    The  vacations  are  devoted  by  him  to 
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the  cultivatioii  of  his  dear  Sabine  Êtrtn.  Formerly, 
9uch  of  the  legal  men  as  possessed  any  rural  do* 
main,  hastened  thither  as  soon  as  the  Saturday's 
session  was  over,  if  they  were  not  detained  by 
some  jovial  rendezvous  at  the  tavern.  Accordingly» 
it  waS:  the  custom  on  Saturdays  to  plead  in  demi- 
itMtumCi  and  sometimes  Mdth  the  spurs  on^  in  order 
to  lose  no  time  in  riding  away.  The  wig  and  the 
gown  were  the  only  paraphernalia  rigorously  re- 
tained. The  modern  Scotch  barristers  wear  a 
lighter  wardrobe,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
plead  with  their  hair  dressed  a  la  Titus  ;  bnt  the 
augmentation  of  the  fees  is  what  »they  more  espe» 
cially  boast  as  a  pledge  of  the  improvements  in- 
troduced by  time  into  the  State's  well  being.  ^ 
More  than  one  pleader  hi^  contributed  to  the  em- 
Jt>ellishments  of  Craig  Crook,  a  pretty  residence  of 
Mr.  Jeffirey,  three  miles  from  Edinburgh.* 

I  shall  one  day  hazard  a  survey  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  Scotch  law.  I  will,  at  all  events,  say  a  few 
words  of  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh courts  of  justice,  in  order  to  serve  for  com- 
mentary to  certain  entirely  local  expressions  used 
in  the  novels  of  Sir  W.  Scott.  At  the  court  of 
sessions  (a  supreme  court  in  civil  matters)  we  find 
respectable  judges  and  cpi^ncil,  such  as  Messrs 
Moocrief,  Forsyth  and  Cockburn,  who  constitute 

*  Since  the  writing  of  this  letter^  the  novel  of  Redgaunilei  has  ap- 
peared, to  supply  us  with  new  details  about  the  solicitors  and  Scotch 
bairisten  of  the  old  school.  The  £dinbuiigfa  pettifogger,  poor  Peter 
'Peebles,  is  an  historical  personage. 

I  iurUier  appeal  to  the  novel  ci  SL  BmufiCi  WeU^  to  justify  my  j«m* 
.MjSf  of  the  Hterary  coteries  diraeted  by  to  A'te. 

X  2 
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formidable  rivals  to  Mr.  Jeflrey,  however  skit 
fill  as  a  pleader,  and  eloquent  as  an  orator,  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  may  be.  The 
Jury  Court  and  the  Court  of  Justiciary  will  occupy 
our  attention  after  the  Court  of  Session  ;  from  the 
hall  of  justice,  I  propose  to  make  an  excurrâon 
to  the  prison,  which  is  not  the  old  Tolbooth,  as  I 
have  already  said,  but  a  modem  edifice  not  far  from 
the  Calton  Hill,  and  somewhat  lugubrious  in  the 
monotony  of  its  architecture. 

I  shall  also  detail  in  what  tiie  process  of  instruc- 
tion consists  for  the  law  students  ;  but  I  shall  re- 
serve such  details  till  I  take  a  review  of  the  various 
colleges  in  the  University,  and  probably,  before  I 
publish  the  result  of  my  researches  on  this  impor* 
tant  subject,  T  shall  find  it  expedient  to  wait  lâl  I 
have  seen  Glasgow,  in  order  to  compare  the  utd^ 
versity  of  that  second  town  of  Scotland  with  that 
of  the  capital. 


LETTER  LXXXI. 


TO   M.    AD.  LESOURD. 


Philosophy,  the  sciences,  poetry,  and  criticism, 
have  made  greater  progress  in  Scotland,  than  the 
fine   arts  in  general.     The  Rev.  Mr;  Wilfian», 
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by  his  admirable  water-pieces,  Nasmyth»  by  his 
landfljcapes,  Raebum,  by  his  portraits,  Wilkie, 
Allan,  and  other  artists  of  merit,  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  a  Scotch  school  in  painting.  But  I  have 
not  yet  met  with  Scotch  sculptors;  the  statues 
which  adorn  the  Parliament  House  are  by  Chantry  ; 
perhaps  between  my  visits  to  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, I  may  have  occasion  to  correct  my  present 
opinion.  A  Mr.  Adams  pretends  to  great  merit 
in  architecture  here  ;  and  I,  for  his  credit,  hc^ 
that  Edinburgh  is  not  indebted  to  him  for  the 
heavy  turret  dedicated  as  a  mausoleum  to  Hume, 
the  truncated  column  of  Nelson,  the  chapel  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  pipkin,  the  theatre,  and  twenty 
other  monuments  more  inelegant  still,  appertain- 
ing to  a  city,  the  site  of  which  alone  ought  to  have 
inspired  a  true  taste  in  architecture.  Seen  at  a 
distance,  everything  here  is  grand  and  picturesque  ; 
hut  on  a  closer  view,  all  is  diminutive,  or  in  de- 
graded taste.  The  environs  of  Edinburgh  are  also 
deficient  in  trees.  Might  it  not  have  been  possible 
to  have  approximated  some  of  the  firs  which  invest 
the  uplands  of  Costorphine,  or  of  the  elms  and 
oaks  of  Dalkeith,  the  foliage  of  which  would  have 
begirt  with  a  verdant  zone,  the  sterile  eminences 
on  which  the  modern  Athens  is  erected  ?  There 
is  something  more  refreshing  to  the  e}e  in  the 
pretty  valley  situated  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and 
I  have  occasionally  taken  pleasure  in  following 
the  irregular  course  of  the  Leith  Water,  which 
muing  from  the  Pentland  Hills,  proceeds  to  dis- 
cbiurge  itself  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  the  middle  of 
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Leith.  This  wandering  stream  sometimes  seems  to 
force  a  difficult  passage  across  rocks,  which  con- 
ceal  its  course  with  their  prominences  ;  sometimes 
it  carelessly  overleaps  them  in  cascades,  and  subse- 
quently running  on  a  more  level  surface,it  refreshes 
a  series  of  meads  or  tufted  trees.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  valley  spouts  up  another  spring, 
which  would  have  mingled  with  the  Leith  Water, 
in  order  to  bear  its  playful  tribute  so  accompanied 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  but  it  was  found  to  possess 
medicinal  virtues,  and  has  consequently  been  con- 
fined to  a  reservoir  surrounded  by  a  little  temple 
Ivith  projecting  pillars.  One  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  in  this  rotunda,  (called  Bernard*» 
Well,)  the  elegant  statue  of  some  romantic  Naiad, 
calculated  to  excite  reminiscences  of  the  Lcufy  of 
the  Lake,  or  at  least  some  Grecian  Hebe,  worthy 
of  the  modem  Athens.  But  one  is  shocked  at  fiie 
sight  of  a  coarsely-sculptured  Colossus,  whicb  » 
intended  to  represent  the  Goddess  Hygeia. 

Greater  advantage  might  also  have  been  taken 
of  the  site  of  Calton  Hill,  around  which  are  traced 
winding  paths,  conducting  to  the  pfiaros  of  Nel- 
son. It  is  true  that  this  hill  awaits  the  designed 
embellishment  of  another  monument,  about  to  result 
from  a  national  subscription  :  it  is  to  be  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens. 

From  Calton  Hill,  let  us  re-descend  towards 
Princes-street.  Here  we  find  the  Register  Office, 
cited  as  the  chef  (Tcetwre  of  Mr.  Adams.  This 
edifice,  not  otherwise  deficient  in  merit,  is  disfigured 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  the  ingenious  invention  of 
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which)  however,  is  made  a  subject  of  eulogiam.  On 
arriving  at  the  base  of  the  façade^  you  must  either 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  in  order  to  ascend 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  entrance.  «The  prin* 
cipal  access  has  therefore  been  condemned,  and  I 
have  never  entered  this  public  building  otherwise 
than  laterally  j  indeed  it  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  many  plebeian  residences  which  we  pass  un- 
noticed in  Paris.  Almost  facing  the  Register-office 
is  the  theatre  ;  and  here  it  is  that  Edinburgh  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  epithet  of 
prùoincial.  In  order  to  mark  the  poverty  of  this 
playhouse  (the  term  hotise  is  here  rigorously  ap- 
plicable) an  effort  has  been  made  to  dignify  it  with 
a  portico;  an  effort,  alas,  which  is  quite  in  haimony 
with  the  rest  of  this  temple  of  the  dramatic  muses. 
There  is  nothing»  however,  displeasing  in  the  as* 
pect  of  the  interior  ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  called  to- 
lerably pretty  for  a  provincial  theatre.  The  first 
time  I  entered  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  grand  musical  contest  of  the  bagpipe  players. 
I  had  expressed  to  our  consul,  M.  Hugo,  a 
desire  to  be  present  at  the  spectacle,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  employ  all  the  importunity  of 
my  curiosity  in  order  to  resist  his  recommenda- 
tions to  ha\'«  nothing  to  do  with  it.  *^  Put  no  faith 
in  ought  that  bears  the  name  of  music,  while  you 
are  in  Scotland,'*  he  said  ;  **  you  have  not  a  fiddlpr 
m  France  v^ho  wduld  not  make  a  Rossini  at  fidin* 
bui-gh.  In  my  character  of  consul,  it  is  itiy  duty 
to  protect  the  subjects  of  hi^  most  christiai)  m^e&ty 
a§fû««t  9il  delusive  prefaces.    I  wm  taken  in  om 
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my  first  arnval^  and  all  you  have  to  do,  is  to  profit 
by  my  experience.  I  was  asked  to  a  private  coil- 
ed ;  I  suffered  the  infliction  of  several  airs  .with 
exempliary  patience.  My  host  asked  me  if  I  were 
not  enchanted.  *  Very  much,'  I  replied,  '  but  I 
like  a  little  more  variety  ;  those  mournful  ditties 
shake  my  nerves.' — *What  mourniul^ditties!  they 
are  nuptial  airs.'  You  may  conceive  how  mortified 
I  was,  as  well  as  my  entertainer  :  I  thought  I  was 
listening  to  funeral  chaunts  ;  as  to  bagpipes^  they 
positively  put  me  to  the  rack.  You  will  return 
deaf  from  such  a  concert.*' 

I  nevertheless  persisted,  and  attended  the  con- 
test of  pipers,  leaving  the  philosopher  and  the 
consul  to  deplore  the  obstinacy  of  my  curiosity.* 
During  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  thought  the 
consul  was  in  the  right.  But  in  order  that. the  na- 
tional pride  of  Scotland  may  estimate  at  its  just 
value  my  jud^ent,  I  must  preface  that  I  am  a 
complete  barbarian  with  respect  to  music,  and  as  in* 
capable  of  analyzing  the  natural  air  which  charms 
me,  as  the  artificial  air  which  astonishes  me.    I  am 

*  Tlie  prejudices  of  the  consnl,  who  is  otherwise  a  nuui  of  wit,  but 
who  appears  to  consider  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile  in  £dinbtIrgl^ 
faaye  caused  him  to  entertain  a  kind  of  ^ite  against  C.  Nodier,  who 
has  depicted  Royal  Edma  in  such  poetic  orfours.  M.  C.  Nodier  and 
his  friends,  said  hc^  amred  here  one  Sunday  moniiog.  They  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  almost  all  thev  hats  on  the  way  ;  they  had  only 
one  remûning  among  four.  The  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  so  strict 
in  Edinburgh»  that  they  conld  not  get  any  hatter  to  open  8h<^  tiU  late 
in  the  day;  and^inorderto  loseno  tiaic^each  of  thepar^,iiihis  tuoH 
wore  the  presenred  hat,  and  took  a  solitary  walk  through  the  town. 

Charles  Nodier  and  Taylor  have  Uuigfaed  heartily  with' me' at  this 
anecdote^  whidi  they  admitted  was  not  without  some  cohmr  of  tnith. 
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indebted  to  music  for  vivid  émotions  ;  Paesiefio^ 
Cimorofla,  Mozart»  Rossini,  &c.  appear  to  me 
likie  demi-gods»  when  the  orchestra  of  Louvois»  or 
the  notes  of  MainviUe»  are  employed  to  interpret 
their  inspiratbns  :  they  moVe»  they  transput,  they 
exdte  me  ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of  smiling  with 
pleasure^  or  weeping  with  emotion»  when  an  artless 
air»  sung  by  some  village  girl»  chances  to  interrupt 
the  silice  of  some  bowery  shade»  where  I  wander 
as  hiLzard  leads.  Sometimes»  even  when  alon^  at 
the  fireside»  with  my  pen  in  my  hand»  I  suddenly 
break  off  a  letter  I  am  writing»  or  an  author  whom 
I  am  perusing»  in  order  to  listen  to  the  notes  of  a 
spinnet  uuder  my  window. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  a  barbarian  ;  nature  has  even 
refused  me  the  boon  of  a  correct  accent^  and  if  I 
attempt  to  hum  a  tune  which  has  affected  or 
pleased  me»  I  am  myself  alarmed  at  the  discord 
which  escapes  my  lips.  I»  nevertheless»  love  mu- 
sic» and  I  might  not  inappositely  compare  my- 
sdf»  like  some  English  poet  whose  name  I  for- 
get» to  a  nightingale  endowed  in  a  superior  man- 
ner with  a  musical  instinct»  but  whom  some  cruel 
fowler  has  deprived  of  its  tongue. 

The  pit  was  full  of  the  audience»  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  by  anticipation»  the  earnest  of  an  en- 
tirely national  festival.  The  pipers»  who  bore  a  part 
in  this  ceremony»  came  from  different  quarters  of 
the  Highlands»  all  wearing  the  antique  costume  of 
their  several  clans.  Each  advanced  in  his  turn 
on  the  stage»  with  a  lofty  air,  which  recalled  to 
mind  that'^th'e  piper  was  formerly  one  of  the 
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princt^  h^^tary  officers  of  the  tail  or  suite  of 
the  «hief.  The  &8t  performed,  marching  while 
lie  [riayedy  one  ef  those  ahrs  wliich  may  be  said  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  historical  tradition  of  certain 
exploits  coBiiected  with  some  clan,  w  the  localities 
of  their  habitation.  A  second  succeeded,  and 
played  in  the  same  spirit  ;  then  a  third  and  fourth» 
&c.  &c«  There  were  not  a  few  who  accompanied 
the  motion  of  their  bags  with  an  almost  convulsive 
motion  of  their  body.  I  perceived  that  the  airs  were 
not  the  same  ^  but  there  is  so  little  variety  in  the 
rimll  tones  of  the  instrument,  the  extent  o£  its 
gamut  is  so  limited,  that  I  can  readily  aHow  for  the 
belief  of  some  travellers,  that  a  single  and  the 
Same  air  was  executed  by  ail  the  competitors. 
The  emotions  expressed  by  the  countenances,  and 
applauses  of  the  judges,  guided  me  as  much  as  my 
ear  ih  distinguishing  the  di£ference  between  the 
Pibroch,  a  kind  of  variations  or  warlike  marches, 
and  the  Coronach^  or  dirges,  and  the  Reels  or 
dancing  tunes.  It  sometimes  seemed  to  me, 
that  the  barbarous  scream  of  the  bagpipe  protracted 
itself  beyond  the  intention  of  the  player,  and  that 
the  prolonged  echo  of  one  note,  clashed  with  the 
ensuing  note,  in  spite  of  the  interval  which  sepa- 
rates iliem  in  the  gamut.  But  a  music  of  this 
kind  would,  even  to  a  stranger,  inspire  other 
feelings  among  the  sombre  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  on  the  sea  coast  amidst  the  howling  of  the 
•  Mraves. 

The  Gaelic  bagpipe  diifers  from  the  muette  of 
our  provinces,  ttibre  in  its  form  than  ih  its  tone. 


It  h^s  only  one  pipe  and  three  éfoMB  ;  die  pipe 
lis  pierced  with  eight  boles,  ser^n  before  and  auk 
behind.  The  impenfect  gamut  ié  aàfy  eomfomd 
éf'O^  mftes.  By  the  deficiency  of  «heibwtli  «d 
sieventh,  the  moM  cmfiismi  airs  hare  bat  ode  tone, 
and  are  tery  pèor  in  modttlatione^* 

A  bagpipe^  a  claymore,  and  a  complete  High»» 
knd  costnme,  were  t^  reward  of  tine  victcM-* 

This  annual  Concert  is^  held  under  the  âtepicès 
of  the  Highlaiiid  Soctetj,  which  also  gitee  cisÊontoh 
faig  balls  to  the  Edinburgh  ladies  ;  and  aa  tiiey  are 
as  fond  of  dandng  as  of  music  axid  Ëteratar^  the 
Highland  Society  is  Tery  popular  here.  Its  serions 
intention  is  the  sesearch  ci  m^onal  antiquities»  in 
eonciurence  with  that  of  the  Society  of  Antîqii»» 
rians*  Valuable  informaticm  has  been  supplied  by  it 
Ml  the  subject  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  about  which» 
however,  little  question  is  at  present  mooted* 

The  music  of  the  Scotch  lowlands  recedes  every 

*  A  mora  identifie  aiithor  t^  aayiel^  and  wh»  iiialM  tkat  the 
■iiiiic  of  the  Chinese  resembles  that  of  the  Gads,  says^  that  five  notes 
of  the  Scotch  gamut  represent  the  tone  of  ut  natund»  uti^m  fa  and 
fo^,  la.  These  fiire  notes  anâ  tMroctaTei»  hèaddÉ»  {««îkiGè  a  taiMf  èf 
dUfetent  eombÔMrtiims»  and  serve  to  form  partleular  aws»  which  all  hafta 
basis  of  resemblance.  It  ajqpears  that  the  object  has  been  to  compensate 
for  the  poverty  of  the  tune,  by  the  diversity  of  the  rhythm  ;  and  that  in 
ftct»  it  has  been  found  necessaiy,  in  order  to  mark  Ùta  lime  Of  the  ttiéa- 
001^  to  employ  signs  much  more  varied  than  diose  of  oar  mutic 
The  fourth  and  seventh  note»  are  nevertheless  found  in  some  Gaelie 
airs»  which  are  doubtless  more  modem  and  now  divested  of  ^bar- 
barism, tt  wodd  seem  as  if  the  ringer  airoided  iMihg  tm  Ibeaè  ticMii, 
which  are  only  a  kind  of  transition  notes,  "and  almost  all  syncpi^fiL 
.Instead  of  composing  an  integral  part  of  the  melody.  See  the  work  or 
M.  Neckar  de  Saussure  on  Scotch  music;  Blur's  Dissertation  ;  that  of 
an  Anonymoas  Author,  &e.  &c.        - 
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day  more  and  mère  from  that  of  the  highlands  : 
'but  it  preserves  in  the  midst  of  all  its  modifica- 
tions^ a  greater  tendency  towards  the  plaintive  er* 
pressions  of  sorrow,  than  the  buoyant  cadences  of 
joy.  Generally  speaking,  the  music  of  the  three 
kingdoms  has  no  really  gay  airs,  but  such  as  are 
adapted  to  silly  words,  and  burdens  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  like  the  fian  flon,  ta  ta^  and  the  /on- 
(krirette  of  our  national  songs.  Accordingly,  the 
imngs  of  love,  or  the  aublime  mdanchdy  which 
the  lugubrious  a^ect  of  nature  in  a  gloomy  cli 
mate  inspires,  and  the  mourning  weeds  of  a  coun» 
try  bewailing  its  lost  independence,  its  ancient 
kings,  and  its  heroes,  kc,  are  probably  better  ex- 
pressed by  Bums,  in  bis  ballads,  than  the  differ- 
ently-accented language  of  anacreontic  gaiefy. 
(Those,  who,  at  the  Gymnase,  have  heard  Perlet 
parody  Bums'  song, 

^  A  highland  lad  my  lore  was  born/'  Sec 

would  ^nd  some  difficulty  in  bdieving  tliat  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Fleyel,&c.  introduced  several  Scotch  bal» 
lads  into  thdr  compositions  ;  but  they  have  really 
done  so,  and  that  succes^uUy,  as  Ross  has  done 
since.  '  The  Scotch  are  proud  of  this  distinction. 
They  self-complacently  repeat  that  David  Rizzic^ 
the  friend  of  Mary  Stuart,  perfected  their  music 
Others  maintain  that  James  L,  who  reigned  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  the  creator  of  the  art  in 
iScot^nd.  This  prince  introduced  organs  and 
choirs  into  the  caUiedrals.  He  loved  to  play  on 
the  harp,  an  instrument  formerly  as  natural  here 
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as  the  bagpipes.  In  fine,  according  to  other  aulbd^^ 
rities,  the  Scotch  music  was  early  adopted  in  \Xa\fi 
and  it  is  its  alliance  with  the  Italian  which  im- 
parts to  the  latter  its  incontestible  superiority 
over  all  known  music.  This  is  a  seriously  enter- 
tained opinion,  and  I  state  the  circumstance,  fot 
fear  it  should  be  thought  that  I  borrow  it  from 
Captain  Lismahago. 

While  instituting  researches  into  the  character  of 
the  genius  of  the  immortal  Burns,  I  hope 'to* 
be  enabled  to  acquire  more  precise  notions  >  of 
Scotch  music,  as  associated  with  its  poetry.  The 
poetical  song  or  ballad,  is  an  important  branch  of 
Scotch  literature;  in  Scotland,  more  than  else- 
where, it  is  the  echo  of  popular  character,  be- 
cause the  ballad  makers  have  never  abstracted 
their  eyes  from  their  native  mountains,  in  order  to 
invoke  the  Greek  Olympus  and  Parnassus.  Each* 
locality  in  this  country  has  its  tradition,  its  wor- 
ship, and  its  ballad.  The  collection  of  Border 
ScngSj  made  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  is  a  poetical  com- 
mentary on  the  History  of  Scotland.  The  songs 
of  the  Highlands  possess  too  much  analogy  with- 
those  of  the  Lowlands,  to  escape  embarrassing 
such  as  wish  to  connect  them  with  the  pretended 
poems  of  Ossian.  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
yield  credit  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Ossianic  lite- 
rature, such  as  Macpherson  has  transmitted  it,  if 
die  art  of  printing  alone  had  been  its  preserver: 
the  real  songs  of  oral  tradition,  exhibit  so  difiêrent 
a  physiognomy.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  revive  a  discussion  occasioned  by  the  pheno- 
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mMon  of  three  epic  poems»  depicting  manners 
oitber  forgottei>>  or  invented  by  a  modem.  The 
true  QwUp  30ii|g9f  lik^  those  of  the  Lowland^»  the 
soQgs  ç£  Burn^y  aaid  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scottt  ex- 
hibit nothing  of  an  Ossianic  character.  Those  ex- 
olosively  national  airs,  do  not,  nevertheless,  lose 
their  privil^e  of  disputing  the  palm  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  airs  of  Rossini, 
which  i^re  the  vogue  on  this  side  the  Tweed  as  well 
aa  Ûm  other.  I  have  observed  the  songs  of  Bums 
to  electrify  a  cfpciety ,  which  had  only  derived  a  fac- 
titious enthusiasm  from  the  most  scientific  sonatas. 
This  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  all  that  is  really 

n^tiopal. 

Th^re.i^an  ol)Sfi:;vation  to  be  made,  which  I  con- 
9i4er  just^  but  which  a  Scotchman  will  not  readiily 
«ffkpon^ledge  ;  these  love  songs  serve  as  an  antidote 
iiO  ttiat  spirit  of  puritanism,  wihich  tends  to  the 
^U^^sion  of  a  funeral  veil  over  every  Scotch  phy* 
sipgqomy.  The  inquisitorial  tyranny  exercised  in 
Scotland  by  the  presbyterian  clergy,  would  con>> 
deiQq.  all  die  Scotch  without  exception  to  the 
^miflfitity  of  Davie  Deans,  {Heart  qf  Midiothiétn.) 
Th^  somewhat  pro&ne  spngs  of  Bum,  do  not,  how* 
evisr»  undermine  mor^s,  like  the  sonnets  of  Moore  ; 
but  they  constitute  a  pi^issant  ally  of  dancing 
like  t^em  proscribed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Poor  Efl^e  Xfeaqsi  your  father  wais,  nevertheless,  in 
the  right  !  but  all  the  daughters  of  Scotland,  with- 
out having  the  prudence  of  Jeannie,  are  not  S0* 
4u,çed  by  George  Robertsons. 
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Althoitçh  few;  poets  have,  duriiig  life,  enjoyed 
90  gr(9^t  ^  popularity  as  th^^  of  Sir  Walter^  Scott  ^ 
al^h<H^  his  works  are,  if  not  entire^  at  least  ii^ 
i^paxatja  volumef»^  to  be:£bund  in  all  the  houses  of 
Edinburgh,  *,  although  his  name,  familiar  with  all^  is 
apsopiated  with  all  that  is  national  in  Edinburgh, 
Sir  Wallier  Scolt,  in  default  of  rivals,  has  his  ma« 
ligners  and^  detractors.  The  whigs  reproach  him» 
%qwà.  with  imparti^  the  false  colouring  of  fancy 
to  the  ty^aiiny  of  the  Stuarts,  others  with  always 
Û4Ù}g  with  the  powers  that  be;  the  ardent  and 
sombre  presbyterians  impute  it  to  him  as  a  crime» 
ti^t  he  has  slandered  the  founders  of  their  church, 
t)ffoi|^  4P  afiect^on  of  impartiality.  With 
Mffm^  S^tt  is  a  mimsterial  a^ti-liberal  ;  with 
others  9  fcec^inker  in  matters  of  reUgion^  It 
is  .pretended,  that  if  the  Ewiew  were  not  pub* 
lialiod  under  the  fiu^pices  of  his  bookseller,  Con- 
stobLe»  the  ÂÂstarchuses  of  Scotlapd  wouJd  have 
btm  Im»  epthusiastipal  in  their  eulQgijwis,  and 
nlore^  bitter  in  their  censures  <w  thç  mm  who  has 
restored  Scotland  to  the  rank  of  natiooa,  by  conti- 
miaUy  ocoupyM^  EunofN^  with  the  subjeqt  of  inde- 
pendent Scotland.    In  fact»  hi^  poems,  like  his 
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novebi  compose  poetical  protests  agaiiist  the  act 
of  union  ;  and  of  all  flatteries,  this  is  the  one  most 
calculated  to  humour  the  national  pride  ;  accord- 
ingly, Ae  grateful  public  sympathize  villi  the 
glory  of  Scott,  as  if  it  were  dieir  own.  His  i^ 
pearanceina  public  place  excites  an  approving 
murmur  round  him,  and  at  the  theatre  unanimous 
applauses  have  more  than  once  burst  forth,  to  do 
honour  to  the  poet  of  Scotland.  This  kind  of 
suffrage  is  sufficient  to  console  hhn  for  the  buzzing 
of  some  literary  and  political  insects;  through 
good  or  evil  report  his  name  is  that  which  is  most 
often  pronounced  in  his  country,  and  that  which 
foreigners  are  in  a  more  especial  manner  interested 
in  meeting  there. 

If  I  had  not  been  assured  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  affitbility  as  ibr  his  talent, 
I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have  been  able  to 
surmount  my  ratoral  timidity  in  introducing  my- 
self to  him.  It  is  true,  that  I  indulged  in  the 
fancy  that  I  possessed  some  exclusive  titles  to  his 
attention,  and  that  a  sort  of  inteUectuid  commerce 
already  existed  between  us  ;  but  even  these  cre- 
dentials were  occasionally  matters  of  greater  dis- 
couragement. The  Italian  proverb,  of  Troubtf- 
tore  TnJuUtore  came  to  my  mind.  Was  it  not  an 
unpardonable  act  of  presumption  in  me,  to  have 
caused  Marmion  and  The  Laiy  of  the  Lake  to 
speak  in  prose  ?  And  did  that  prose,  rapidly 
thrown  off  in  àkort  moments  of  leisure,  deserve  to 
furnish  me  witii  a  title  of  introduction  ?     I  had, 
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nevertheless»  no  other,  in  yielding  implicit  credit 
to  my  fitends,  who  had  persuaded  me  that  they 
were  sufficient.    At  length  I  made  up  my  mind  : 
for  to  return  without  having  seen  Sir  Walter  Scott» 
was  to  fail  in  accomplishing  the  chief  object  of  my 
journey.    I  was  invited  to  breakfast  in  the  mom« 
ing  with  the  wise  and  amiable  Professor  Thomson. 
At  nine,  I  directed  my  way  along  the  magnificent 
terraces  of  George-street, ,  bounded  at  one  extre- 
mity by  the  elegant  column  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  church  of  St.  George,  which 
might  have  been  a  more  faithful  copy  of  St.  Paul's, 
London.    Approaching  this  edifice,  Castle^treet 
opens  to  the  right  and  left  in  Greorge*street  ;  to 
the  left  arises  in  imposing  serenity,  the  old  dtadei, 
which  the  eye  frequently  encounters  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  on  the  right  is  seen  the  sea,  the  fluctuating 
azure  of  which  still  more  frequently  salutes  the 
view  from  various  quarters,  notwithstanding  the 
new  houses  which  daily  join  the  ranks  of  ^build- 
ings protracting  their  lines  from  the  end  of  the 
New'  Town,  as  far  as  the  shore.    It  is  in  this  emi- 
nently picturesque  •  street  (Castle- street),  on  the 
isea  side,  thar  Sir  Walter  Scott's  house  stands.    I 
aiscended  the  steps  of  the  exterior  door,  in  some 
trepidation,  and  pulled  the  bell,  as  I  read  on  the 
plate  of  the  knocker,  the  name  and  title  of  the 
poet, — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet    The  door  is 
opened  :  Sir  Walter,  is  at  home. 

I  teight,  after  Tristram  Shandy's  manner,  retain 
yon  in  the  passage  to  draw  your  attention  to  tiie 
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cleanliness  of  the  house  ;  the  livery  of  blue  turned 
up  with  yellow  of  the  powdered  lacquey,  an- 
nouncing affluence  ;  but  I  did  not  remark  these 
minutiœ  till  afterwards  \  and  in  the  sitting  room  fx> 
which  I  was  introduced,  I  beheld  nothing  but  the 
individual,  in  a  morning  dress,  who  was  seated  at 
his  desk.  This  was  Sir  W.  Scott  ;  he  rose,  ap- 
proached mc,  and  with  graceful  unaffectedness 
took,  and  opened  the  note,  in  which  his  friend 
Laing,  the  bookseller,  told  him  in  six  lines,  that  a 
young  French  doctor  (naming  me)  desired  the 
pleasure  of  an  introduction,  in  order  to  present 
him  a  copvof  some  of  his  poems  which  he  had 
translated.^ou  will  naturally  think  that,  although 
so  short  a  note  was  soon  read,  I  had  time  to  study 
all  the  features,  and  play  of  the  physiognomy  of 
Sir  Walter.  Whether  it  was  that  I  fancied  him 
to  appear  pleased  with  m^  homage,  or  that  when 
I  had  before  met  him,  the  fatigue  of  walkiiiig, 
perspiration,  and  dust,  had  somewhat  altered  his 
countenance,  it  now  appeared  to  me,  that  his 
tranquil  cast  of  head  possessed  all  the  majesty 
which  Chantry's  bust  has  developed  ;  and  when, 
with  a  polite  smile,  he  requested  me  to  take  a 
cfamr,  that  smile  displayed  9  charming  amenity, 
'^  It  seems,  Sir,''  said  he,  *^  that  I  am  under  obli^ 
gâtions  to  you.  I  consider  it  as  an  honour  to  be 
not  unknown  as  a  poet  in  France." 

"  You  are  known,  loved,  and  admired  there,"  I 
replied  *,  '^  but  the  cause  is,  also,  because  you  are 
febd  there  in  your  native  tongue.     My  feeble 
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translation  may  have  enabled  some  readers  to 
comprehend  you,  and  supply  some  guess  of  your 
qualities  to  others  ;  but  it  is  little  worthy  of  you  ; 
if,  however,  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  accept* 
ing  it  as  a  tribute,  I  should  feel  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  it.'' 

Sir  W.  Scott. — •"  I  will  accept  it  with  thanks. 
It  will,  besides,  give  pleasure  to  Lady  Scott* 
Permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  her  ;  and  do  us 
the  honour  of  breakfasting  with  us.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,  being  previously  engaged 
at  Professor  Thomson's." 

Sir  W.  S.— "  You  must  come  again,  then,  and 
give  us  our  turn.  Do  you  intend  to  make  any 
stay  in  Scotland  ?'' 

*•  Prom  six  weeks  to  two  months  ;  one  of  the 
objects  of  my  voyage  is  already  accomplished, 
since  I  have  seen  your  own  romantic  toum^  and  its 
poet  ;  but  I  am  curious  to  visit  the  greater  part 
of  the  places  he  has  celebrated  ; 

*  From  lone  Glenartoey's  hazel  shade, 
S'en  to  the  path  of  Bealmaha."* 

Sir  W.  Scott — **  You  already  are  familiar  with 
the  n^unes  of  our  country." 

*<  The  Lady  of  the  LaJee  has  taught  them  \xr 
Eiu-ope.  I  propose  to  follow  the  itinerary  of  that 
poeao:  ;  but  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to 
give  me  any  additional  instructions,  I  should  be 
Ifiq^py  to  receive  them."' 

Here  Sir  Walter  Scott  briefly  described  to  me 
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the  prindpal  localities  in  Perthshire.  A  servant 
came  to  deliver  a  message^andhe  went  out  for  a  few 
minlites,  requesting  me  to  wait.  I  took  advantage 
of  the  interruption,  to  cast  my  eye  over  the  far* 
niture  of  his  closet,  and  my  eyes  were  for  some 
time  rivetted  on  a  skull  placed  on  the  mantel- 
piece. I  did  not  know  at  first  whether  it  was  a 
natural  skull,  or  a  well  executed  cast,  and- 1  was 
going  to  survey  it  in  my  anatomical  capacity  when 
the  poet  returned,  and  remarking  the  still  mute 
expression  of  my  curiosity,  he  was  the  first  to  nyi 
**  that  is  a  model  of  the  head  of  Robert  Bruce,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Scotland.''  And  while  pronounc- 
ing these  words  before  a  stranger.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  sufiered  an  emotion  of  enthusiasm  to  appear 
in  his  glance  ;  so  it  seemed  at  least  to  me  ;  be  con^ 
tinned:  ^*The  name  of  Bruce,  and  that  of  Wal-. 
lace,  have  a  magic  influence  in  this  country,  they 
are  the  demi-gods  of  our  heroic  ages;  their 
memory  restores  to  us  the  pride  of  independent 
Scotland.  They  are  not  only  the  heroes  of  our 
saloons,  but  the  heroes  of  the  populace.  Ballads 
compose  the  greatest  part  of  Scotch  literature,  and 
those  ballads  sing  of  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce. 
A  poet  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
Robert  Bums,  has  also  sung  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  centiury.  Tou 
can  scarcely  conceive  what  an  sera  it  was  "for  us, 
to  have  discovered  some  few  years  ago,  the  tomb 
and  mortal  relics  of  Bruce:  to  tliat  discovery  it 
is  that  T  arn  indebted  for  this. cast.  It  occurred- 
in  1818,   in  digging  the  foundation  for  a  new 
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church  at  Dunfermline.  Â  tomb  was  found»  the 
situation  of  which  perfectly  correaponded  with 
that  which  our  two  ancient  Chroniclers,  Barbour 
and  Fordun^  describe.  It  was  closed  by  iron 
hoops,  almost  all  rust  eaten  ;  the  lead  was  worn 
away  in  several  places,  and  the  remains  of  a 
skeleton  were  then  discovered,  which  had  ap- 
pertained to  a  man  of  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height" 

^  The  height  of  the  heroes  of  Homer." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  smiled  at  my  observation^  and 
added,  **  The  body  had  been  wrapped  in  damask 
doth  of  very  fine  tissue,  interwoven  with  gold,  of 
which  some  of  the  fragments  remain.  On  the 
head  were  the  remains  of  something,  which  must 
have  been  a  crown  ;  an  interior  coffin  of  oak  was 
immediately  next  to  the  body  ;  but  the  wood  was 
worm-eaten  ;  some  nails  were  drawn  out  of  it  : 
here  and  there  were  scattered  fragments  of  marble, 
which  had  doubtiess  composed  a  part  of  the  mau- 
soleum. Like  many  others,  I  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  tomb.  We  all  respectfully  contemplated 
iflic  relics  of  King  Robert  Bruce.'* 

^<  You  had  already  published  the  Lord  qf  the 
Isles  r 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — **  Yes,  the  poem  dates  from 
1813." 

^*  It  is  one  of  your  poems  which  has  most  in 
terested  me  ;  the  description  of  the  Hebrides  is  a 
savage  but  sublime  picture." 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — "  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
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dur  old  poet  Barbour,  for  the  historical  events  of 
the  work  J* 

**  You  have  revivified  the  heroic  chronicles  of 
your  country  :  you  have  restored  to  the  heraldic 
blazonry  of  the  descendants  of  your  ancient  knights 
all  the  lustre  with  which  it  glittered  in  the  age  of 
chivalry.  But  complaints  are  made  of  your 
silence,  Yoiu-  dramatic  sketch  of  Halidon  Hill  is 
another  national  work  ;  but  we  should  have  beeii 
pleased  with  seeing  it  of  greater  length,  Yo' 
have  not  renounced  the  intention  of  giving  us 
another  poem  ?" 

Sir  W,  S. — "  I  do  not  know.  I  have  published 
a  great  many." 

"  We  also  admire  your  prosed 

This  was  touching  a  delicate  chord  ^  but  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  speak  of  the  novels,  for 
fear  of  being  led  into  any  indiscretion  ;  I  there£>re 
quickly  added,  "  I  had  thought  of  translating  your 
ij/&  of  Swift  \  I  am  sure  that  it  would  succeed  in 
France." 

Sir  W.  S, — **In  my  opinion  you  would  find 
your  account  in  publishing  the  Life  of  Drydm 
first.  It  comprises  a  subject  more  generally 
agreeable." 

"  I  am  familiar  with  that  *  also  ;  and*  have 
perused  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  In  that  work 
you  have  given  the  literary  history  of  half  a  cen- 
tury.    On  receiving  the  book,  I  perceived,  on  re- 

*  I  find  that  I  have  been  anticipated,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Dryden. 
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fetriog  to  the  iddex,  tbe  name  of  Molière,  ^nd  I 
anxiously  sought  the  passage  in  ^l'hich  you  do 
justice  to  his  genius.** 

Sir  W.  S.— *•  Both  Molière  and  Dryden  imitated 
Plautus*s  Ampkytrion.  Dryden  had  the  double 
advantage  of  imitating  Molière  as  well  as  Plautus» 
By  the  way,  the  Latin  poet  is  the  least  faithful  of 
the  three  to  the  rules  of  unity  of  place.  Hercules 
is  bom  in  the  Latin  production  ;  while  the  two 
modems  have  contented  themselves  with  prepar- 
ing for  his  birth  nine  months  before  hand.** 

**  Our  French  Aristotles  look  upon  Plautus  as 
a  barbarian.  It  was  to  him  that  R.  Boileau 
alluded. 

*  Le  Lado  dads  lee  mots  brave  Fhonnetete»'  " 

Sir  W.  S. — "  Dryden  also  is  disposed  to  set  it  at 
defiance.  He  quotes  somewhere  a  passage  of 
Montaigne,*  with  reference  to  French  delicacy. 
.  In  his  time  the  decency  of  the  French  Theatre 
Ought  to  have  shamed  ours.  Moliere's  Ampkytrion 
is  a  model  of  true  comedy.  Dryden  is  generally 
trite  and  coarse,  when  Molière  is  witty.  If  Molière 
hazards  a  doubk  entendre,  Dryden  tells  the  same 
thing  in  rounds  terms.** 

**  Dryden  is  a  poet  in  the  part  of  Jupiter.** 
Sir  W.  S. — *'  Yes  ;   and  he  has  enriched  his 
AmpJn/trion  with  a  secondary  intrigue,  which  Mo- 

*  We  are  made  up  of  cereiponial.  Cer^^ony  OMrrics  m  away,  and 
we  quit  the  substance  of  things.  We  have  Caught  the  ladies  to  blush  «t 
only  bearing  named  what  they  never  scruple  to  do.  We  dare  to 
call  the  members  of  our  body  by  their  proper  names,  while  we  fear  itot 
to  employ  them  in  all  kind»  of  debauchery. 
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need  not  have  disavowed» — ^tfae  intrigue  be-* 
tween  Mercury  and  Phedra»  the  wife  of  Sowl 
But  he  acknowledged  Molière  for  his  master/^ 

'*  He  was  less  just  to  Racine»  and  one  cssiiot 
avoid  inclining  to  his  opinion  when  be  ridicales 
the  extreme  scrupulosity  of  Mofuieur  Hippohfte 
in  not  daring  to  accuse  his  marâtre  (step  mother)/'* 

Sir  W.  S. — "  I  have  given  no  judgment  on  this 
incident,  which  I  have  called  a  knotty  point  ;  but 
quoted  Racine's  verses  to  give  my  readers  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves.'' 

^'  But  in  another  place  you  attribute  the  rboda- 
montades  of  Dryden's  heroes  to  his  imitation  of 
the  French  tragedies." 

Sir  W.  S. — "  The  rhyming  tragedies  or  heroic 
performances  of  Dryden  were  importations  from 
the  Parisian  theatre.  In  France  during  Louis 
XIV.'s  time,  a  kind  of  pompous  ceremony,  contra^ 
distinguished  from  the  manners  of  the  people,  took 
possession  of  the  theatre  \  the  poets  troubled  them- 
selves less  about  making  their  personages  speak 
naturally,  than  avoiding  the  violation  of  the  law  of 
decorum  imposed  by  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  The  sentiments  were  borrowed  from 
Calprenede  and  Scudery.    The  etiquette  of  the 

;   *  An  GqMvnion  of  Drydeo. 

Pour  quoi  ?  par  quelle  d^ike. 
LsisMx  TOdB  le  cbamp  libre  a  ▼otfe  «ttcMiatrice? 
EcelaircMCi  Theseow* 


He!    Que  ml  je  point  ifit?    '' 
i  jo  dA  nettnau  jour  Poppiobve  de  m»  lit?*  à^ 
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court  iMreiided  over  the  dialogue,  The  great 
talents  of  Corneille  and  Racine  corrected  many  of 
the  absurdities  in  this  system  ;  but  the  plan  was 
&Uftek>uSy  and  their  poetry  unfortunately  accus- 
tomed their  countrymen  to  a  style  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  them»  would  have  fallen  into  con» 
tempt." 

*^  We  have  in  France  our  literary  prejudices  as 
the  English  have  theirs  ^  but  we  nevertheless  yield 
more  and  more  to  the  influence  of  new  ideas* 
The  dramatic  art  is  still  in  arrear  as  to  matters  of 
innovation  ;  but  it  will  also  in  turn  be  disposed  to 
make  concessions.  A  great  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  our  literature  ;  to  this  you  have  contri*^ 
buted  ;  but  we  have  also  our  great  man  in  the 
literary  world,  who  is  now  in  London." 

Sir  W.  S,— "  Viscount  Chateaubriand  P'' 

'*  He  represents  both  Political  and  Literary 
France." 

I  could  have  wished  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
added  something  to  the  name  of  the  most  illustri«> 
bus  of  our  writers  ;  but  the  name  only  supplied 
him  with  an  occasion  for  referring  to  another, — 
that  of  a  female  more  known  and  praised  in  £ng« 
land,  because  she  has  incorporated  herself  more 
with  the  opinions  of  the  English  in  politics  as  in 
literature.    He  remarked — 

Sir  W.  S.— "  We  have  the  Baron  de  Staël  here  j 
and  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  come  and  see 
me.    Do  you  know  him  ?** 

**  I  have  sometimes  seen  him  at  the  house  of 
M.  Guizoty  <Mie  of  our  publicists,  who  is  most 
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prnfound  in  his  profession,  and  deeply  versed  is 
modem  literature/* 

Sir  Walter  Scott, — "  And  have  you  been  aci- 
quainted  with  Madame  de  Staël  ?*' 

•^  I  was  very  young  when  she  was  pointed  out 
to  ine  at  a  party  ;  but  a  great  many  persons  were 
round  her,  I  scarcely  heard,  and  comprehended 
two  of  her  remarks.'* 

Sir  W.  S, —  "  It  is  said  that  she  was  astonishing 
in  her  conversation, — more  astonishing  thaji  in  her 
works,  where  she  often  thinks  and  writes  like  a 
man.** 

**  I  have  heard  the  charra  of  her  drawing-<roora 
improvisations  boasted  by  Madame  Guizot." 

Sir  W.  S. — "She  constituted  a  power  in  «the 
literary  world.  Her  son  appeared  to  me  a  remarkr 
able  man;  he  speaks  English  with  a  degree  of 
perfection  for  a  stranger.  Has  not  Madame  de 
Staël  also  left  a  daughter  ?'* 

"  Yes  ;  and  she  is  a  lady  of  great  talent,  who 
has  married  the  Duke  De  Broglia,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  our  opposition  in  the  chamber  of  peers.** 

Sir  W.  S. — "  Politics  occupy  you  greatly  in 
JFrance,  and  absorb  all  your  talents.** 

"  They  have  abstracted  some  from  literature, 
properly  so  called;  but  they  have  imparted  to 
their  character  a  loftier  and  more  serious  purpose* 
You  have  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  ?'' 

Sir  W.  S.~"  Yes,  in  1815  ;  but  I  saw  very  little 
of  France.  J  should  not  have  desired  to  see  it 
through  the  cloud  of  foreign  arms  with  which  it 
was  covered.     Every  foreigner  must  have  ap- 
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peaxed  iike  an  enemy  ;  evefy  family  kept  itself 
aloof.  I  visited  more  Ëngliâh  and  Germans  at 
Paris  than  Frenchmen." 

"  Do  you  propose  returning  there  ?*' 
Sir  W.  S. — ^'  I  am  airaid  it  is  not  probable." 
*'  Your  name  was  not  known  to  a  hundred  per* 
sons  at  that  epoch!     It  is  now  a  name  as  much 
known   and  beloved  as  those  of  our  favourite 
authors." 

Sir  W.  Scott  modestly  smiled. 
"  Your  Paulas  Letters"  I  continued,  " are  not 
sufficient  for  us.  Your  observations  on  France 
have,  however,  been  considered  tolerably  impar- 
tial  by  impartial  Frenchmen.  But  we  hope  to  be 
better  known  by  you,  and  more  correctly  appreci** 
ated." 

I  had  often  heard  PauVs  Letters^  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  quoted  as  a  tissue  of  calumnies  against 
France.  Some  journals  have  been  eager  to  brand 
them  with  this  reputation  ;  and  many  pe^rsons 
have  sat  down  contented  with  this  ready  cut  and 
dry  opinion,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  read 
for  themselves.  To  say  that  this  work  is  true  in 
all  its  details  is  foreign  to  my  Intention  ;  many 
things  superficially  seen  have  led  the  author 
into  erroneous  conclusions.  There  are  also  pre» 
judices  appertaining  to  the  Englishmati  and  the 
Tory,  from  which  it  has  been  out  of  his  pow^  to 
emancipate  himself  during  his  short  stay  amongst 
us.  But  he  does  justice  to  more  than  one  French 
virtue,  while  so  many  of  his  countrymen  do  not 
allow  us  the  possession  of  one.    Nations  are  like 
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great  babies  which  require  to^  be  flattered^ 
Engfish  travellers  have  not  spoiled  us  in  that  par^ 
ticular  ;  and  comparatively  Paul  has  conceded  to 
us  a  tolerably  fair  portion  of  bis  esteem.  We 
must  not  forget  that  he  belongs  to  a  rival  and 
inimical  nation,  and  we  shall  not  then  find  him  so 
severe.  PauTs  Letters  have  also  been  confounded 
with  a  Visit  to  Paris  in  1^5^  by  Mr.  John  Scott, 
an  impudent  calumniator,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  in  a  duel  growing  out  of  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  Mn  Lockhart^  l^r  Walter  Scott's  son-in- 

law« 

I  return  to  our  conversation. 
'  Sir  Walter  repeated  to  me  that  he  did  not  think  he 
should  be  able  to  make  an  early  voyage  to  France* 
He  added  some  polite  questions  concerning  myself* 
1  did  not  prolong  my  first  visit  any  farther,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Professor  Thomson. 

In  reporting  this  and  the  following  conversa- 
tions, I  am  bound  in  candour  to  confess  that  I 
make  use  of  my  notes  taken  on  the  day  of  my 
visits,  and  that  I  suppress  more  than  I  add.  But 
in  committing  them  to  paper,  I  have  been  anxious 
to  have  recourse  to  the  printed  opinions  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  order  to  be  more  sure  of  my 
memory,  and  not  to  put  any  thing  in  his  moudbi 
which  might  give  occasion  for  disavowal.  In 
order  to  secure  correctness  wherever  my  notes 
were  imperfect,  through  over^abridgement»  I  have 
preferred  omitting  them  altogether.  I  may  perhaps 
have  rounded  some  phrase,  but  without  altering 
it,  and  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  emphasis  of 
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conversation»  "wiAch  cannot  often  be  rendered, 
except  by  an  addititmal  epithet,  or  a  second  ex- 
planatQiy  phrase. 

P.  S.  I  may  as  well  add  in  this  place,  with  re- 
ference to  the  head  of  Robert  Bruce,  that  it  has 
seriously  occupied  the  phrenological  societies  of 
Scotland."^  A  Mr.  William  Scott  has  publiriied, 
in  the  transactions  of  one  of  these-  societies,  a  me- 
moir on  the  analogies  that  existed  between  the 
diaracter  of  the  famous  King  Robert  and  the 
development  of  his  cerebral  organs.  He  has 
detected  all  the  protuberances  indicative  of 
life,  and  of  each  of  his  exploits. 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 


TO   MR.   FRED.    l'aB. 


Since  I  have  seen  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  appears 
to  me  that  no  one  can  occupy  his  attention  with 
any  tiling  else  but  him  in  his  native  town  ;  but  I 
vainly  pronounced  his  name  to  several  persons 
wfaom  I  met  in  the  streets,  or  to  whom  I  paid  visits. 
Fublic  attention  had  for  several  dsys  been  taken 
ttp  with  a  stiM  greater  personage.    The  worthy  li^< 

f  Dr.  SjpofàÈom  and  hkignteoi  ha? e  had  fffut  «uecCM  ii)  SoodanL 
I' shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  mj  work  on  the  medical 
lôacdce^  the  physidaos,  the  médical  societies,  àc  of  Gteat  Britain.     ^ 
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bi^adPian,  Mr.  Lainjo^,  afler  having  asked  me  the  satne 
^oeation  as  he  asked  me  the  following  day,  and  the 
day  following  that  ;  "  Have  you  seen  ihe  chevctUer  ?^ 
made  a  rapid  transition  to  the  subject  which  occupi- 
ed all  the  thought^)  of  the  Scotch, — the  approach- 
ing visit  of  the  King.  Our  landlord  of  theBlack 
Bull'  apprized  us  that  our  apartments,  considering 
the  influx  oï  strangers,  must  cost  us  for  the 
future  two  guineas  a  day.  But  without  saying 
anything,  we  sought  and  found  an  apartment  iu 
the  town,  which  the  worthy  hostess,  who  seemed 
bent  on  not  taking  advantage  of  our  circumstances, 
let  to  us,  almost  against  our  protest,  for  two 
guineas  a  week.  In  wandering  from  house  to 
house  till  we  reached  that  of  this  unparalleled  host- 
ess, we  traversed  a  great  portion  of  the  town. 
After  dinner  we  went  to  the  tlieatre,  in  order  to 
rest  ourselves  on  the  benches  of  the  pit.  We 
shall  probably  find  something  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
thought  I.    The  play  bill  announced  Rob  Roy. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  the  theatre  was 
merely  that  of  a  provincial  town,  but  we  must 
not  literally  apply  to  its  actors  the  verses  which 
Dryden  applies  to  such  gentry  in  his  epilogue  to 
the  Deserter.  In  that  Dry  den  ridiculed  a  de- 
tachinent  from  a  troop  of  strolling  players,  the 
better  portion  of  which  was  to  be  found  at  Oxford. 

The  principal  actress  at  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Sid* 
dons»  bears  a  name  difficult  to  sustain  ;  but  she 
sometimes  sustains  it  well.  She  is  endowed  witii 
^rttce,  digîûty,  and  much  susceptibility.  Mir. 
Murray  represents  the  English  officer  in  Rob  Uojf 
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well  ;  bat  the  illusion  is  complete  when  the  actor 
Mackay  is  on  the  stage  ;  that  actor  is  the  Baillie 
Jarvie  himself,  with  his  mistrust,  and  his  bonhorme, 
his  plebeian  generosity,  and  ail  his  provincialisms, 
of  accent  and  manner.  Next  to  the  Baillie,  tb^ 
creature  Dougal,  a  personage  eminently  IocjbJ,  ia 
almost  as  comical  a  character  on  the  stage  as  in 
the  romance  ;  but  the  Rob  Roy  of  Edinburgh  will 
not  bear  competition  with  that  of  Macready,  whom 
I  have  seen  so  energetically  express  at  Covent 
Grarden,  the  various  sentiments  which  altematriy 
agitate  the  bosom  of  that  outlaw  chief  in  the  prison 
of  Glasgow,  or  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Katrine. 

The  scenic  decorations  of  Rob  Roy  cannot  fidl 
of  being  faithful  pictures  on  a  stage  so  close  to  the 
little  kingdom  of  Macgregor  :  they  are  fine  ;  but 
I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  them*  In  fiflteen  days 
we  shall  be  enabled,  from  the  eminences  of  Ben 
Lomond,  to  command  all  the  localities  which  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  has  rendered  classical,  like  the 
mountains  and  vailles  of  Switzerland.  These 
localities  were  conjured  up  where  we  sat,  as  if 
by  magic  ;  for  at  the  moment  that  the  curtain  drew 
up,  the  gas,  by  which  at  other  times  the  theatre 
is  so  perfectly  illuminated,  that  the  most  distant 
spectators  may  converse  with  the  eyes  and 
lipB,  suddenly  failing  in  the  réservoirs,  left  us 
void  of  its  radiant  enlightenment.  A  general 
mtirmur  of  surprise  arose  ;  but  the  darkness  with 
which  we  were  enveloped  was  happily  ^*  thé  dark^* 
nesi  visible''  of  Milton  ;  and  in  order  to  sooth  thé 
iapatièiiee  of  the  puUtc  duriag  the  intervening 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  the  orchestra  played  thos^  airs 
called  strathspeys,  which  occasion  unaflfected  de- 
light in  Scotland.  Under  the  veil  of  the  theatrical 
twilight  several  choruses  from  the  boxes  and  the 
pit  joyously  chimed  in  with-  the  strains  of  the  na- 
tional music»  till  at  length  the  chandelier  and  the 
stage  lamps  again  illuminated  the  house  with  their 
sudden  radiance. 

I  have  ah-eady  stated  how  aukwardly  the 
dramas  borrowed  from  the  romantic  narratives  of 
the  author  of  Rob  Roy  are  got  up.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  truth  alleged  respecting  the  difficulty 
of  extracting  a  good  theatrical  piece  from  a  good 
romance,  it  seems  to  me,  while  re-perusing  on  the 
spot  these  dramatic  romances,  that  they  contain 
all  the  elements  of  true  tragedies  and  comedies, 
calculated  to  regenerate  both  the  English  and  the 
French  stage.  I  would  pdnt  out  to  any  friend 
who  wanted  a  subject,  that  of  a  piece  which  might 
constitute  an  excellent  appendage  to  Pinto  and 
William  TelL  It  would  compose  a  drama,  generally 
more  serious,  but  which  would  not  possess  the  less 
animation  and  variety, — ^that  of  Old  Mortality. 
It  would  be  requisite  perhaps  to  discard  a  little  of 
the  law  of  the  unity  of  place  for  the  development 
of  it  ;  but  what  a  development  !  The  first  scenes 
should  pass  in  the  inn  of  Niel  the  Piper.  Niel 
would  give  his  instructions  to  his  daughter.  The' 
dialogue  is  entirely  constructed  to  hand.  Molière 
would  have  scarcely  changed  a  word.  The  ind^ 
dents  of  Wappenshaw  might  be  added  in  the  form 
of  narrative }  and  the  narrator  mig^t  thereih  clnh. 
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racterise'  some  of  the  personages  who  are  subse- 
quently to  make  their  appearance  ;  young  Morton» 
with  his  mirthful  rivals  in  the  birdbolting  scene  4 
Brigadier  Bothwell  with  bis  detachment,  and  the 
gloomy  Burley  placing  himself  in  one  corner. 
The  insolence  of  the  Dragoon*  should  be  made 
to  interrupt  the  carouse  i  Burley  should  drink 
with  a  sinister  and  prophetic  air  the  health  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  Morton  would 
generously  take  the  side  of  the  oppressed  ;  the 
wrestling  contest  between  Bothwell  and  the  fana- 
tical puritan  would  follow  as  a  prelude  to  that  final 
death  struggle  destined  one  day  to  leave  breath- 
less on  the  ground  the  soldier  king-descended, 
on  whom  are  found  those  love  letters  and 
verses  which  render  him  so  interesting.  Morton 
and  Burley  next  retire  ;  the  dragoon  officer  enters, 
and  announces  the  murder  of  the  Primate.  Sus- 
picions instantly  fall  on  the  ferocious  Unknown, 
who  so  effectually  replied  to  the  defiance  of  the 
dragoon.  This  is  the  signal  fi>r  a  succession  of 
grand  events  ;  parties  and  opinions  assume  a 
menacing  air.  The  curtain  falls,  and  on  its  rising 
we  are  conveyed  to  the  castle  of,  the  old  miser 
Milnwood.  We  are  now  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  Harpagon  whom  Molière  would  himself 
acknowledge  was  worthy  of  ^competing  with  his  own. 
Who  will  not  laugh  at  the  airs  of  the  servant-mis«* 
tress  of  the  worthy  Alison  ?  While  we  deplore  the 
dépendance  and  humiliations  of  the  nephew  of 
Milnwood,  we  are  bound  to  esteem  him  for  respect» 
ing  his  uncle  in  his  follies  as  well  a»  in  his  wrongs  ; 
yoL.  II.  z 
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although  he  is  under  no  obligations  to  him.  The 
son  of  Harpagion  ridicules  his  father  ;  that  was 
a  true  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  age  ; 
'and  we  find  associated  with  other  manners  another 
relative  truth.  Cuddy  and  his  raotlier  are  alreacty 
established  in  the  fitmily  of  Milnwood  ;  for  we 
are  impatient  for  the  production  of  the  ^  scene 
where  the  dn^oons  come  to  make  their  search, 
and  carry  away  Morton  and  his  proteges  as  pri- 
son's. Here  then  must  be  another  violation 
of  the  unity  of  place  ;  but  it  wiii  be  eaa9y 
pardoned  when  it  occurs  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing personages  so  true  and  so  original,  as 
those  which  expect  us  at  Tillietudlem.  Lady 
Bellenden  will  apprize  us  of  her  devotion  to  1^ 
royal'  cause  and  of  the  grand  day  when  his  majesty 
King  Cbaries  deigned  to  partake  of  a  bSreakftM 
at  her  house.  Major  Bellenden  will  efMertaki 
us  with  his  campaigns,  and  Lord  Evandale  depMt 
bimself  like  a  generous  rival.  Claverhouse,  brave 
as  an  antient  knight,  pc^hed  as  a  courtier,  cruel  as 
the  head  of  a  faction,  will  interest  us  by  his  strik- 
ingly  epic  character.  My  friend  became  enthusi- 
astic in  favour  of  these  characters,  some  good  and 
noble  ;  others  purely  comic.  He  prepares  to  trans- 
port us  into  the  camp  of  the  rebels  under  the  walls 
of  Tillietudlem  ;  and  calculates  on  great  effect  for 
his  last  act  from  the  scene,  where,  after  the  un- 
happy aflair  of  Bothwell  bridge,  Morton  is  about 
to  be  sacrificed  as  a  traitor.  Nor  will  he  forget 
to  employ  the  discourse  of  the  fanatical  preacher, 
who  rushes  towards  the  bell  in  order  to  hasten 


the  hour  of  punnhment  while  he  compares  himself 
to  Joriioa  arresting  the  course  of  the  sun.  But 
alas  !  unfortunate  reflection^  before  the  third 
act»  perhaps  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
semes,  the  fear  of  political  allusion  compels  my 
to  close  the  book,  and  he  reproaches  me 
having  suggested  a  «ibject,  which  would 
be  returned  to  him  scored  in  every  part  widi 
tlie  erasures  of  the  licencen  Besides  my  fiiend 
aspires  to  an  academic  chair.  Patience;  some 
day  Hmotkeus  will  return  from  his  exile,  and 
his  harp,  enriched  with  new  string,  will  obtain  an 
iimnesty. 

We  complain  in  France,  and  truly,  of  the  obsta- 
*€les  which  the  censorship  imposes  on  the  drama- 
tic art,  and  of  the  still  more  serious  obstacles  by 
which  the  Jesuits  are  endeavouring  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  enli^tenment.  The 
Presbyterian  clergy  of  Scotland  has  always  simi- 
larly endeavoured  to  subject  the  conscience  to 
its  int^erance.  The  history  of  the  Scotch  theatre 
mi^r  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  this  intole- 
ranee. 

The  present  house  only  dates  from  I768.  Up 
to  that  time  the  children  of  Thespis  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  evading  the  decrees  of  the  synods  and 
1!he  general  assembly  in  tennis  courts,  barns  &c., 
when,  in  1735,  an  individual  poet,  Allan  Ramsay, 
caused  a  theatre  to  be  built  at  his  own  expence  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  two  years  a  proclamation  of  the 
taagistratesi,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy^  declared 

z  9 
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that  theatrical  performances  were  an  illegal  recréa-^ 
tion,  and  thereupon  the  ministers  instituted  a  pro-- 
Cess  against  the  servants  of  Satan,  as  they  called 
those  who  assume  at  London  the  title  of  servants 
<3f  the  king.     Such  is  the  power  of  opinion  that 
by  degrees   a  new   theatre  was  opened  notwith- 
landing    the    law,   and   in    1756,  (unexflûnpled 
scandal  !)  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Home,  dared  to  cause 
his  Douglas  to  be  performed.     The  thunders  of 
excommunication  rolled  over  the  head  of  the 
author,  his  friends,  and  the  partizans  of  the  pomps 
of  the  devil.     Douglas  was  received  with  that 
enthusiasm  of  opposition    which   hails   Tartuffe 
amongst  us  when  some  pr^ident  or  minister  does 
not  wish  it    to    be    played.      In  short,,  at  the 
present    day,    many     a     presbyterian     ministex 
allows  himself  to  enter  a  theatre  under  pretext 
of  meeting  there  with  lessons  in  the  art  of  de- 
claiming for  the  benefit  of  his  sermons.    *  To 
make  amends,  the  influence  of  the  sceptic  Hume 
is  effaced  among  the  laity,  and'  never  were  the 
churches  so  crowded  as  now,  while  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  it  was  unfashionable  to  attend    the 
service.     It  will  be  seen  by  and  bye  whether  we 
are  to  attribute  this  religious  revolution   to  the 
single  eloquence  of  Messrs.  Alinson  and  Chalmers. 
These  instances  of  mutual  compromise  are  very 
remarkable. 

Politics  have  sometimes  found  a  voice  in  the 
Edinburgh  theatre.  During  the  queen's  trial 
allusions   were  eagerly  seized,    and  even    songs 
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A>n  the  subject  were  called  for  ;  in  tiie  same 
tnanner  in  1716  the  Jacobites  demanded  tlwit  th^e 
orchestra  should  play  them  the  air  of 

**  May  the  king  enjoy  hb  ain  again.'* 

In  the  great  rebellion  of  1746,  Jacobite  songs  had 
a  momentary  fashion  ;  but  in  1749,  after  the  paci- 
ficatipn  of  the  Highlands,  when  the  whigs  intended 
to  insult  the  vanquished  by  calling  for  the  tune 
of  **  CuUoden"  on  the  anniversary  of  that  fatal 
battle,  the  Stuartites  found  themselves  in  the 
majority,  and  caused  the  roofs  of  the  theatre  to 
jscho  with 

^  Ye  are  welcome  Charlie  Stuart.** 

One  of  those  riots  ensued,  in  which  oranges  and 
other  such  local  weapons  composed  the  ammuni^ 
tion  of  the  battle.  At  present,  the  approaching 
visit  of  George  the  Fourth  procures  for  lia,  God. 
save  the  King^  Rule  Britannia^  ^^  Poor  Scotland 
forgets  herself  and  her  antient  ballads  \  and  it  is 
much  if  a  strathspey  or  a  reel  revives  for  a  few 
moments  her  old  opinions. 

One  of  the  most  singular  episodes  in  the  drama^ 
tic  history  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  dispute  which 
Garrick's  farce  of  "  High  Life  Below  Stairs**  occa- 
sioned there.  Footmen  are  dedicated  to  ridicule 
in  this  farce.  They  went  in  a  body  to  the  theatre 
and  disturbed  the  representation  tq  such  ^  degree 
that  their  masters  were  obliged  to  drive  them 
ttom  the  bouse. 
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P.  S.  Since  writing  this  letter,  a  circurostaoor 
has  occurred,  which  may  cause  us  t6  exclaim 

Ou  la  vertu  n»-elie  m  nicfacr; 

The  celebrated  Kean  has  had  a  very  animated 
explanation  with  justice  on  the  score  of  an  aider*- 
man's  wife  ;  and  he  has  been  hooted,  hissed 
and  repulsed  at  London.  That  is  to  say,  the 
alderman  has  friends  in  London  who  recruit 
their  ranks  with  moralists  in  order  to  disturb  the 
triumphs  of  Kean  under  the  plea  of  violated  morals  t 
such  is  the  law  of  retaliation.  But  the  Edin- 
burgh manager,  having  latterly  announced  that 
Kean  was  engaged  for  twenty  nights,^  the  audience 
aped  those  of  London.  The  most  curious  feature 
of  the  affiUr  was  a  gentleman  addressing  the  house 
from  his  place  in  the  two-shilling  gallery,  in  order 
to  threaten  the  manager  with  discontinuing  to* 
bring  his  family  to  the  play  should  he  persist  in 
allowing  so  libertine  an  actor  as  Kean  to  appear 
en  the  stage. 

Tant  de  fid  entre^il  dans  Tame  det  derotf» 


LETTER  LXXXIV, 

TO   M.   THB    COMTB    d'hAUT£RIVX» 

Can  the  climate  of  Edinburgh  be  disparaged  ? 
A  slight  rain  scarcely  refreshes  Ihe  atmosphere 
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when  the  sud,  drying  the  pavements  and  the  paths 
in  the  environs  of  the  town,  invites  us  to  pic- 
turesque walks.  The  sky  of  wintry  clouds  and  frost, 
wherein  the  melancholy  divinities  of  Ossian  reigned, 
is  doubtless  there  :  but  it  is  also  the  same  climate 
wherein  a  few  fine  days,  like  those  which  we  enjpy, 
inspired  Buchanan  with  his  ode  to  the  month  of 
May,  Ramsay  with  his  pastorals,  in  which  he  has 
so  charmingly  depicted  the  locality  of  each  scene 
like  a  smiling  landscape,  and  Bairns  with  some  of 
his  soqgs,  the  poetry  o£  which  would  be  worthy 
of  the  shepherds  of  Sicily  or  the  valleys  of  Ar- 
c^ia.  This  morning  I  left  the  philosopher  sleep- 
ing tranquilly,  and  in  order  to  prepare  myself  for 
breakfasting  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  directed  my 
steps  towards  the  castle  of  Cfaig  Millar,  situ^^ed 
on  an  eminence  at  three  miles  distance  from  Edin- 
burgh. This  fine  relic  of  warlike  architecture, 
which  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  is,  ^  it 
were,  protected  by  several  groupes  of  old  trees» 
The  happy  combination  of  its  decayed  walls  with 
their  verdure  has  supplied  the  materials  of  a 
charming  landscape  painting  to  the  Turner  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  J.  Thomson. 

But  I  occupied  myself  less  with  an  examination 
of  this  dungeon  keep  flanked  with  turrets,  with  its 
battlemented  walls,  and  the  armorial  devices  which 
adorn  them,  than  with  the  queen  who  once  resided 
in  a  fortress  now  become  the  domain  of  a  family  of 
robins.  Craig  pillar  has  preserved  the  traces  of 
thfkt  poetical  Mary  Stuart,  who  in  her  mult^lied 
Scotch  i^rtraits,  ap^pearcd,  with  her  misfortimc» 
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and  her  errors,  beautiful  and  affecting  as  a  Ma^ 
donna  of  Guido.  In  1566  the  walls  of  Craig" 
Millar  were  the  confidants  of  the  perfidious  sug- 
gestions of  Mary^s  counsellors.  It  was  here  that 
the  death  of  Darnley  was  plotted,  the  final  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  ruin  of  the  queen  herself. 
The  neighbouring  village,  doubtless,  fimiished  a 
residence  for  a  part  of  the  court  ;  and  it  has  re- 
tained the  name  of  Little  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  charms  of  a  morning,  beau- 
tiful as  a  spring  day-break  in  Provence,  notwith- 
standing the  charms  of  the  spot  where  I  was,  I 
could  not  forget  the  breakfast  which  awaited  me 
in  Castle-street.  The  remembrance  of  Mary 
Stuart  had  not  power  to  banish  the  recollection 
of  the  novelist  who  has  depicted  her  so  interest- 
ingly in  the  Abbot.  At  half  past  nine,  I  was  al- 
ready in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  study. 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "I  am  delighted  that  you  have 
not  forgot  your  promise  ;  Lady  Scott  will  be  much 
pleased  to  see  you,  and  you  will  dine  with  one  of 
our  first  poets,  Mr.  Crabbe." 

*•  I  have  perused  his  verses  with  real  pleasure. 
He  is  a  poet  of  common  life,  but  still  a  poet.  You 
have  called  him  the  English  Juvenal.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  meet  with  him  at  the  house  of  the 
poet  of  chivalry." 

Sir  W.  Scott — "He  is  a  great  poet,  and  art 
excellent  man  ;  a  good  and  amiable  landlord.  Do 
you  begin  to  be  somewhat  familiar  with  our  town  ?** 

"  It  surprises  me  more  and  more  every  day  ; 
«very  step  produces  a  theatrical  hit.     You  have 
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yourself  selected,  a  house  in  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque sites  ;  for  *  your  own  romantic  town'  may 
be  divided  into  sites  as  well  as  quarters." 

Sir  W.  S. — "  Like  most  others,  I  have  abandoned 
the  old  town.  The  most  ancient  house  of  the 
new  town  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  old  ;  every 
thing  has  changed  its  aspect  in. this  country  since 
1745.  We  are  now  gathering  the  fruits  of  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  especially 
of  the  extinction  of  domestic  factions.  The  exist* 
ing  generation  is  the  only  one  which  has  not  been 
a  witness  to  some  political  re-action.  Our  fathers 
witnessed  the  events  of  1745  ;  our  grandfathers 
those  of  1689  and  1713,  and  the  preceding  gene- 
ration the  great  rebellion  ;  a  generation  still  far* 
ther  back  would  bring  us  to  those  epochs  of  dis- 
order when  the  sword  so  seldom  reposed  in  the 
scabbard." 

**  Each  family  now  occupies  an  entire  house 
after  the  English  fashion  ;  families  are  subdividing 
themselves  more  than  they  used.  May  not  that 
circumstance  have  an  effect  on  Scotch  sociality, 
immemorially  eulogized  as  so  different  from  that 
isolation  in  which  each  family  in  London  appears 
to  detach  itself  from  the  rest  ?'' 

Sir  W.  S. — "  Civilization  augments  proportion* 
ately;  the  various  ranks  combine  more  ;  the  desire 
of  congregating  becomes  stronger  j  and  never 
were  the  assemblies  of  Edinburgh  so  brilliant  as 
now.  We  have,  however,  some  eulogizers  of  past 
times,  who  regret  the  period  when  the  families  of 
Edinburgh,  proud  as  well  as  poor,  could  get  a 
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patty  together  without  much  expence.  All  tfatr 
vmts  were  then  paid  in  sedan  chairs  ^  invitsrtioBs 
to  dinner  were  uafrequeot  except  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions;  the  evening  ¥^as  generally  passed 
modestly  round  the  tea  table.  But  now  theire  is 
a  continual  rivalry  of  luxury  and  elegance  on 
every  nde.  As  much  respect  is  paid  to  wealth 
in  the  &shionable  assemblies  as  to  rank  and  talent  ; 
formerly  in  the  inferior  classes,  neighbours  being 
more  dependant  on  each  other^  more  readily  as- 
sumed a  habit  of  good  intelligence»  and  a  condli- 
atory  interchange  of  polit^iess." 

**Much  is  said  about  your  winter  routs.  Is 
there  the  same  mob  at  your  doors  and  in  your 
drawing*rooms  as  at  the  routs  of  London  ?*' 

Sib  W.  Scott — "  Nearly  so.  Upon  that  point 
lamentations  over  the  old  state  of  society  may  be 
just.  After  an  unluxurious  dinner,  but  during 
which  the  bottles  o£  claret  and  port  circulated 
freely  every  body  west  in  half  an  hour  to  rejoin  the 

ladies,  instead  of  as  now,  exhausting  their  patience. 
After  tea  all  was  ready  for  dancing  :  the  carpet  was 
soon  taken  up  ;  the  piano  was  orchestra  sufficient } 
there  was  less  ceremony  but  more  gaiety  in  these 
impromptu  amusements.  Now-a«days  you  receive 
an  invitation  a  month  be&re  ihand.  There  tfe  a 
grand  dinner,  but  great  reserve;  the  drawings 
fOQfm  is  well  lighted  but  crowded^  and  no  piace 
for  dancing.  No  more  agrceable  conversatioii 
at  Hie  fire^dde  ;  aoosrdingly,  every  body  imdoea 
his  «escape  as  quickly  as  possible  and  goes  sbùat 
till  three  oVlodk  in  the  mording  to  elbow  Ms 


fisends  or  get  elbowed  in  eight  or  teu  drawing- 
rooms  magnificently  ligfited  up.'' 

A  portion  of  this  conversation  wa»  continued 
in  the  *  breakfast  parlour^  whither  Sir  W.  Soott 
invited  me  to  proceed  with  him  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  boiir's  tète-a-tète*  We  found  there 
Lady  Scott  and  her  youngest  daughter.  I  was  pre^ 
seated  to  them.  Lady  Scott  has  agreeable  feature» 
and  a  prepossessing  smile.  Miss  Scott  is  a  well 
educated  young  lady^  who  is  endowed  with  every 
requisite  to  please^  and  espedallyi  great  simplicity 
of  manner  ;  her  eldest  sister  married  Mr.  Lockhartf 
ablurrister^  critic»  and  author  of  consid^abletalenti 
who  possiesses  a  peculiar  tdent  for  satire  united  to 
itauch  imagination.  Mn  and  Mrs«  Lockhart  entered 
the  roofki  after  breakfast  )  Mrs*  Lockhart  is  distii»- 
guished  by  all  the  attractions  of  a  pretty  woman  {  she 
is  a  musician  ^  and  sings  Scotch  airs  with  great  feeling. 

Sir  W.  Scott  went  out  Set  a  moment;  Mr. 
Ctabbe  was  not  yet  up.  Lady  Scott  addreMed 
several  questions  to  mej  in  my  reply  I  natu- 
rally led  the  Conversation  to  some  compliment» 
on  her  husband.  She  appeared  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  the  good  name  he  has  acquired^  and 
was  much  flattered  by  what  I  told  her  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  works  were  received 
in  France. 

She  asked  me  if  I  knew  Mr.  Crabbe }  I  quoted 
hia  principal  works»  at  which  Lady  Scott  ap^ 
peered  rather  surprised.  **  Mn  Crabbe/'  she  aaid#. 
**  imagines  his  name  to  be  scarcely  known  in 
Fraooe^  he  wiU  be  nMkch  pleased  to  meet  witH 
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a  Frenchman  who  has   read  ,his  compositiontf< 
What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Crabbe  ?** 

**  If  I  were  to  depict  his  portrait  from  his  works, 
I  should  paint  him  as  a  little  sour  old  man»  with 
an  air  of  suffering,  moroseness,  and  derision  ;  but 
on  whom  I  should  also  confer,  (difficult  combina- 
tion)a  degree  of  susceptibility  in  the  countenance." 

Lady  Sc  ott.  — "  You  would  then  be  deceived  ;  he  is 
an  agreeable  old  gentleman,  of  constant  equanimity, 
and  of  prepossessing  and  respectable  deportment. 
He  has  come  expressly  to  Scotland  in  order  to 
see  Sir  W.  Scott,  to  whom  he  is  greatly  attached. 
The  last  time  that  Sir  Walter  went  to  London 
they  were  prevented  from  meeting.  Notwith- 
standing his  age,  Mn  Crabbe  has  now  performed 
the  journey.  He  said  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
tent to  die  without  seeing  the  poet  of  Scotland.*' 
.  Amongthemanytributes that SirW.Scottisin the 
habit  of  receiving,  this  ought  to  flatter  him  the  most. 

Mr.  Crabbe  now  enteredi  He  was,  in  fact,  an 
unpretending  old  gentleman,  gentle,  but  rather 
cold  in  his  deportment,  and  wearing  his  years 
well  ;  for  he  must  be  an  octogenarian.  Some  little 
coquetry  might  be  discovered  in  his  pei-son,  so 
neatly  was  he  dressed.  After  the  customary 
introduction  we  all  sat  down,  and  I  was  placed 
between  Miss  Scott  and  Mr.  Crabbe. 
'  The  breakfast  was  abundant.  I  recollected  that 
Sir  W.  Scott  always  describes  with  a  certain  degree 
of  complaisance,  the  repasts  of  his  heroes.  Poor 
Caleb  Balderstone,  during  the  epochs  of  his  pe- 
riodical  funines,   would  have    greatly  admired^ 
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an  enormous  ham;  which  predominated  over  all 
the  other  dishes. 

Sir  W.  Scott  addressed  me  :  ^  We  are  giving 
jou  a  Scotch  breakfast,  doctor  ;  you  know  the 
proverb  j  Scotch  breakfast,  French  dinner,  Eng- 
lish supper."  •  • 

"  Yes,'*  I  replied,  "  the  breakfasts  rf  Scodand 
formerly  obtained  the  eulogium  of  a  pope's  legate." 

I  smiled  in  pronouncing  these  words  ;  for  two 
reasons  ;  in  the  first  place,  I  referred  to  a  quota^ 
tion  of  Waoerky  ;  it  was  a  shaft  launched  at  the 
author  in  the  presence  of  the  author  himself;  J 
subsequently  called  to  mind,  that  the  first  translator 
of  fVaverky  had  translated  Pope^s  Legate,  by  the 
words  commentator  on  Pope.* 

Ma.  Crabbe. — "  I  rather  think  tluit  Johnson, 
otherwise  very  parsimonious  of  his  praise  to  Scot- 
land^  always  approved  the  Scotch  breakûtsts." 

Lady  Scott. — "  Dn  Johnson  did  not  come  to 
Scotland  in  a  friendly  manner.  His  details  were 
not  intended  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  subject  of  Scotland.  He  was  a 
morose  author/' 

Sir  Walter. — "  His  prejudices  arose  from  his 


*  This  translator  was  not  M.  De&uoonpret  ;  a  circamstance  widch  I 
Mm  bound  to  remark,  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  author  of  **  Loiw 
don  in  1819,'' whose  transktions  are  doubtless  made  with  rapidity; 
Imt  whom  it  would  be  unfair  to  confound  with  those  of  some  scholars, 
who,  while  repeating  that  they  are  médiocres,  avail  themselves  of 
lus  name  to  pass  off  their  blunders'  to  his  account;  it  was  not  he^  for 
«Bounple,  whd£nding'ih  Kenilwortfa  the  words  **  Winter's  Tale,*'  the 
Mune  of  oneof  Shakspeare's  pls^  tnmhMhCoHU  de  M.  WmUr, 
—Mr.  Wnder^M  TaUI 
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disovdertd  habit  of  body.  Johnson  AMSt  have 
had  good  qualities,  for,  notwithstanding  his  rade* 
ness»  he  had  many  fHends.^ 

Lapv  SeorrT.^-^' H€  wa*  a  v^  overweening 
^penon.*^ 

Sir  W.  Scott. — ^  His  great  superiority  in  Mte^ 
ntwe  had  given  him  despotic  habits  ;  he  believed 
himself  to  be  above  the  ordinary  rules  of  society. 
He  was  very  impatient  of  contradiction.  His 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides  made  a  stir,  as  all  bis 
works  4id.  Whatever  may  have  been  bis  preju- 
dices -against  Scotland,  we  must  confess  dlat  many 
«rf  his  reproaches  have  not  been  lost  upon  us  : 
and  mere  than  one  change  e^cted  since,  demon* 
strate  that  they  were  almost  alwi^  well  founded. 
The  Scotch  are  much  displeased  wkh  Jcihnson,  for 
having  shewn  no  enthusiasm  for  die  picturesque 
localities  of  their  country  ;  but  that  was  the  feult  of 
his  physical  organization  ;  he  bad  ^no-  eye  for  the 
natural  beautiesof  a  country }  nothing  sees^edgood 
tO'hkn  out  of  London  ;  he  was  in  dread  ef  solitude* 
The  Scotch  pretend  that  he  was  ungrateftilfor tfieir 
hospitality  ^  but  that  is  a  debt  which  ought  not  to 
oblige  a  literary  traveller  to  write  nothing  but 
panegyrics.  Johnson,  moreover,  did  repay  it,  by 
jdways  seniwmg  with  fnendsfaap  and  kindness» 
such  of  his  Scotch  hosts  as  were  broi^gbt  by  any 
.bw5ioe3s  to  London/** 

«rlpniAort  po|mj0ii  Johnioit^hûAiliaftniiaeA^^ 
MptmHB»  hèmritnenlyhBkûkOMtn^t&noÊ^sm  tbe  wbieat  of  tbe/airay 
.,4».4ili  AMte .  ipcNôreiikàplaBiiiie^fBoqttiiatdKaBwtaB^ 
my  memoiy  has  not  been  unfaithful  to  mc. 
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if  ere  I  forget  what  incident  oceurred  to  diveft 
my  attétitiofi  from  vf^kt  Sir  Walter  added.  I 
believe  it  was  Mise  Scott  who  apeke  to  me  ;  «ad 
being  obliged  ta  bear  «nd  reply  to  her,  I  lost  the 
thread  of  an  anecdote  which  the  author  of  Ivanhoe 
▼eryigraoëfuUy  related.  I  only  caught  theparticular, 
that  Robin  Hood,  (the  Locksley  of  Ivanhoe)  per- 
fortMd  in  it  the  chief  character.  It  was,  I  believe, 
an  old  woHian  who  refiised  to  open  hev  doors  to  him, 
and  adiatogue  ensued  between  theniy  which  Sir  W. 
Scott  repeated  with  appropriate  changes  <tf  in- 
tonation. At  length,  one  of  the  two  interlocutors 
obfuitoed  what  they  wanted,  by  a  lucky  expression 
or  some  original  sally.  In  transcribing  this  page 
of  my  notes,  darkened  as  it  is  with  fiagments 
of  unconnected  phrases,  I  again  experience  a 
fit  of  impatience,  which  I  had  some  difficulty  to 
restrain  while  I  listened  to  the  poet's  daughter. 
She  will  excuse  me  for  frankly  confessing  it. 
Fortunately,  I  lost  nothing  of  the  continuation  of 
the  dialogue. 

Ladt  Scott. — "The  hazarded  judgments  of  a 
traveller,  may  mislead  public  opinion  for  a  long 
time  ;  the  thing  once  written,  is  an  authority,  till 
eome  other  writer  arises  to  refute  the  preceding  ; 
but  sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  century  may  pass  be- 
tween one  book  and  the  other." 

Mr.  Crabbe. — **  Travellers  and  their  narratives, 
now-a-days,  succeed  each  other  very  rapidly  ;  the 
Fnench  theoieelves  become  travellers.  (Then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me  :)  What  reputation  does 
M.  Simon's  Journal  bear  in  France  ?" 

^^  It  is  considered  riéh  in  facts,  rich  in  bon  mots, 
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as  well  as  in  tart  sarcasms,  levelled  against  France 
on  the  subject  of  England.  It  is  sometimes 
felt  that  the  author  might  have  been  a  more  pa- 
triotic Frenchman  ;  but  he  is  always  a  man  of 
wit.*' 

Lady  Scott. — "  You  have  just  now  named  Mr. 
Charles  Nodier  as  your  friend." 

^  I  pique  myself  on  being  allowed  to  call  him  so/' 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  Pray  thank  him  for  all  the 
kind  things  he  says  about  me  in  his  Promenade  de 
Dieppe.*^ 

Lady  Scott. — **  He  has  said  that  his  journey 
was  abortive,  because  he  had  not  seen  Sir  Wal- 
ter.*' 

^^  I  have  heard  him  warmly  express  the  same 
regret." 

Lady  Scott. — "  I  rather  fear  that  M.  Nodier 
must  have  travelled  a  little  too  rapidly.'' 

"  Not  finding  Sir  W.  Scott  at  Edinburgh,  he  lost 
no  time  in  seeing  the  places  which  Sir  Walter  has 
described.'* 

Sir  Walter. — ^^  And  M.  Nodier  has  depicted 
them  himself  like  a  poet." 

'*  He  had  the  scenes  themselves  and  your 
poems  to  inspire  him.  His  descriptions  must  have 
given  satisfaction  in  Scotland." 

Lady  Scott. — "  But  M.  Nodier  has  also  some 
kittle  scandal  to  reproach  himself  with.** 

".  It  does  not  occur  to  my  recollection.** 

Lady  Scott. — "  For  a  Frenchman,  your  friend 
has  not  been  very  gallant  towards  the  Scotch  la- 
dies." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  sin- 
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cerely  afflicted,  for  lie  admires  the  ladies  of  all 
countries,  and  more  especially  those  of  Scotland." 

Lady  Scott. — "  But  where  did  he  see  the  Scotch 
ladies  go  barefooted  ?" 

Mr.  Crabbe. — "  Has  he  really  said  so  ?" 

*^  I  expressed  the  same  doubt  by  the  same  ques- 
tion.'' 

Lady  Scott. — "  Oh  !  yes  !  in  his  letter  about 
Glasgow.*     The  Parisian  ladies  must  have  finely 

*  Beneath  is  the  passage  ;  for  my  friend  must  not  be  judged  without 
the  heads  of  Lady  Scott's  indictment  being  stated. 

*'  — ^Les  femmes  du  peuple,  presque  toutes  les  femmes  de  la  classe 
intermëdiaire  et  un  oMez  grand  nombre  des  femmes  de  la  classe  élevée 
marchent  à  pieds  nus  ;  quelques  unes  ont  adopté  les  souliers  seulement. 
Les  dames  à  la  mode,  qui  ont  emprunté  les  vètemens  des  Parisiennes, 
ont  aussi  emprunté  leur  chaussure,  ou  plutôt  la  nôtre;  car  elles  sont 
chaussées  en  hommes;  mais  cette  partie  de  leur  accoutrement  est  celle 
qui  les  incommode  le  plus,  et  dont  elles  se  défont  le  plus  volontiers 
quand  elles  sont  libres.  A  peine  une  brillante  Ecossaise  a  épuisé  l'ad- 
miration des  fashionables  de  Glascow,  elle  cherche  la  solitude;  et  la 
première  pensée  qui  l'occupe  dans  un  sentier  écarté,  dans  un  jardin  soli- 
taire, dans  l'ombre  mystérieuse  de  son  appartement,  ce  n*est  pas  comme 
chez  nous  le  souvenir  du  dernier  homme  qui  l'a  regardée  en  soupirant, 
ou  de  la  dernière  femme  qui  a  éclipsé  sa  toilette,  c'est  l'impatient  be- 
soin d'ôter  ses  souliers  et  ses  bas,  et  de  courir  pieds  nus  sur  ses  tapis,  sur 
la  pelouse  de  ses  pièces  de  verdure,  ou  sur  le  sable  roulant  des  chemins. 
L'aspect  de  ces  pieds  nus  n'a  presque  jamais  rien  de  repoussant,  même 
dans  le  peuple.  Jamais  rien  de  pénible  pour  la  sensibilité  quand  on  les 
voit  se  déployer  sur  les  dalles  polies  des  larges  trottoirs  de  Glascow. 
Les  pieds  chaussés  ont  beaucoup  plus  de  désavantage.  La  forme  plate 
et  amples  des  souliers  à  boucles  ou  à  cordons  qui  les  enveloppent  ne 
dissimule  pas  du  tout  leur  grosseur,  qui  est  très  conforme  sans  doute  aux 
proportions  naturelles,  surtout  chez  un  peuple  où  rien  n'a  géné,pcndant 
une  longue  suite  de  siècles,  la  liberté  des  développemens,  mais  qui  est 
choquante  pour  nos  yeux  accoutumés  à  l'exiguïté  forcée  du  pied  des 
Françaises,  qui  sont,  sous  ce  rapport,  une  espèce  d'intermédiaire  entre 
les  Ecossaises  et  les  Chinoises.  Le  pied  des  montagnards,  destiné  à 
s'appuyer  sur  des  espaces  étroits,  glissans,  escarpés,  devait  être  néces- 
sairement large  et  fort.    Les  pieds  dont  Ja  petitesse  est  hors  de  toute 
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laughed  at  the  expence  of  the  wild  Caledonian 
beauties.  The  perfidy  of  the  thing  consists  in 
having  feigned  to  find  fault  with  the  little  feet  of 
the  French  ladies.  Did  M.  Nodier,  or  his  fellow 
companions,  really  see  Scotch  ladies  run  about 
with  naked  feet?  Does  the  observation  come 
from  M.  Nodier  himself,  or  while  he  was  admiring 
the  mountains,  were  his  friends  collecting  for  him 
romances  about  the  towns  ?'* 

*^  Of  his  companions,  I  only  know  one  inti- 
mately; Mr.  Taylor,  our  common  friend,  an  artist 
and  man  of  talent,  whose  gallantry  I  cannot  call 
in  question." 

Lady  Scott. — '*  Those  who  see  the  Scotch  ladies 
running  about  with  naked  feet,  must  renouilce  the 
title  of  gallantry.  We  are  no  longer  savages. 
That  was  a  scandalous  attack  of  M.  Nodier." 

I  was  a  little  embarrassed  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  my  poor  friend,  when  thus  accused  by  a  lady, 
who^  whether  in  joke  or  earnest,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  vexed.  Sir  Walter  pat  an  end  to 
this  little  scene,  by  a  charming  trait.  Feigning  to 
be  still  more  vexed  than  Lady  Scott,  and  taking 
up  the  conversation,  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  added  in 
French,  "  it  was  scandalous  ;  and  you  must  tell  M. 
Nodier  for  us,  that  if  ever  he  comes  to  Scotland 

propordoD  sonte  une  beauté  de  boudoir,  dont  l'avantage  ne  peut  eut 
apprécié  que  des  personnes  condamnées  à  ne  voir  la  terre  que  par  la 
fenÂtre»  et  à  ne  la  parcourir  qu'en  carrosse.** 

I  am  bound  furdier  to  add,  that  C*  Nodier  is  not  the  onlj  traveller 
who  has  made  this  observation.  As  for  myself,  I  have  seen  no  Scotch 
lady  above  the  class  of  GrUettes  going  bare-footed,  but  I  have  seen  feur 
bien  chautséet. 
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again,  our  ladies  wiU  reserve  the  punishment  of 
the  savate  for  him/'* 

Lady  Scott  laughed  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Crabbe 
and  myself  at  this  bon  mot,  pronounced  with  a 
tolerably  pure  accent»  but  more  than  all  with 
that  smile  replete  with  archness,  which  confers  so 
much  grace  on  the  head  of  the  poet  of  modem 
Scotland. 

I  forget  by  what  transition  it  was,  that  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  subject  of  Voltaire  ;  I  be- 
lieve, however,  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  question 
which  I  put  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  about  a  fine  portrait  of 
Charles  XIL  which  adorns  the  breakfast  parlour. 
Mr.Crabbe  spoke  with  moderation  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Voltaire  over  the  public  mind  of 
France  ;  and  asked  me  whether  religion  had  not 

lost  much  of  its  lustre  and  influence  since  1789« 

«  «  «  «  « 

Mr.  Crabbe  also  spoke  favourably  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  catholic  priests,  and  the  politics  of 
France  engaged  us  for  a  few  jaoments. 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  French  morals  are  the  most 
powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  monarchy  in  France  ; 
besides,  you  have  princes  educated  in  the  school 
of  misfortune."  ' 

Mr.  Crabbe. — "And  whose  exile  must  have  fa- 
miliarized them  with  constitutional  ideas.*' 

'^  This  double  lesson  could  not  escape  being 
profitable  to  them.     Your  Stuarts  did  not  know 


*  The  contenatioii  w» in Engluh;  the  abofe  phnse  would prùft, 
if  need  were,  that  Sir  W.  Scott  lufficiently  uadontaiids  FrwdL  ^ 
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how  to  prolong  the  period  of  their  restoration,'  be- 
cause they  had  passed  the  time  of  their  exile  at 
the  court  or  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Louis  XIV.,  a 
great  king,  but  a  great  despot/' 

Sir.  W.  ScoTT.r— "  We  have  had  at  Edinburgh, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Count  D'Artois,  and  the 
princes  his  sons  ;  they  resided  in  Holyrood  House, 
which  from  1745  to  1793  had  been  uninhabited/' 

I  repeated  the  two  verses  of  Manmon  which 
refer  to  this  circumstance  : 

^  With  wonder,  grief  and  awe, 
Greal  Bourtxm^s  relics  sad  she  saw.'^ 

Sir.  W«  Scott,  — "  One  cannot,  in  fact,  avoid  con- 
templating, with  sorrow  and  respect,  the  noble  ves- 
tiges of  a  royal  family  ;  those  princes  became  the 
residents  of  a  palace,  where  princes  had  formerly 
reigned,  with  whose  misfortunes  their  misfortunes 
had  so  many  analogies.*  The  imprint  of  in- 
effaceable bloodf  is  one  of  the  traces  which  Queen 
Mary  left  there  of  her  residence.  The  edifice  had 
been  partly  defaced  by  the  republican  soldiers  of 
Cromwell.  James  H.  had  resided  there  when  he 
was  only  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1745,  the  Pre- 

*  A  painting  which  represents  the  family  of  Charles  I.,  after  his  exe- 
cution, was  the  first  object  which  the  brother  of  Lewis  XVL  pereeired 
on  awaking  from  sleep,  after  his  arrivai. 

t  The  spot  where  Rizzio  received  his  mortal  wound  'is  recognized 
still  by  a  deep  stain  of  blood.  I  know  not  whether  the  emotion  be  pe- 
culiar to  myself,  says  C.  Nodier,  on  the  subject  of  this  ineffaceable  stain, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  this  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary tragedies  in  modem  history,  with  all  its  decorations,  even  to 
the  blood  which  tftill  remain^  ineffaceable,  like  that  of  Duncan  on  the 
fingers  of  Lftdy  Macbeth. 
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tender,  Charles  Edward»  had  held  there  his  transi- 
tory court.'' 

^'  From  what  period  does  the  destruction  of  the 
abbey  date  ?*' 

Sir  W.  Scott. — **  The  reformation  left  it  almost 
untouched^  if  not  respected  ;  it  was  the  obstinate 
bigotry  of  the  Duke  of  York  which  was  fatal  to  it. 
During  his  vice-royalty»  he  had  ingratiated  by  his 
ceremonious  attention»  himself  with  the  haughty 
aristocracy  of  Scotland,  who  certainly  proved  their 
fidelity  to  him  at  a  later  moment  ;  but  when  he  as* 
cended  the  throne,  he  alienated  the  people  against 
himself  and  the  abbey,  by  causing  mass  to  be  per- 
formed there,  and  by  establishing  in  the  palace  a 
printing  office  and  a  catholic  school.  When  the  great 
crisis  of  1688  approached,  the  cries  of  **  down  with 
popery  and  the  popish  king'^  were  beard  round  the 
abbey,  and  the  priest  of  the  chapel  was  insulted. 
The  government  caused  a  man  to  be  executed  for 
seditious  discourse,  and  the  guards  fired  upon  the 
mob,  in  order  to  disperse  it.  On  the  lOth  of 
December,  1688,  the  insurrection  exhibited  a 
more  formidable  aspect*  Several  whig  gentle- 
men took  part  in  die  tumult;  the  soldiers  did 
not  resist  long;  the  populace  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  castle,  and,  in  their  blind  fury,  de* 
yastated  the  chapel,  insulting  at  .the  same  time,  in 
their  tombs,  the  ashes  of  kings  for  [ages  buried 
there."* 

^  I  have  been  able  to  rectify  this  passage,  in  comparîng  it  with  what 
Sir  W.  Scott  has  since  published  on  Holyrood  Abbey,  in  the  Fromncial 
Antiqmtiet. 
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**  Is  not  Holyrood  Abbey  the  most  elegant 
Gothic  ruin  of  Scotland  ?'* 

Sir  W.  Scott. — ^*  It  is  only  a  chapel^  and»  be- 
sides, we  have  that  of  Roslyn,  which  is  in  better 
presentation.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  co- 
vered Holyrood  Abbey  with  a  new  roof,  which 
was  found  too  heavy  for  the  old  walls»  of  six  cen- 
turies, standing.  The  roof  gave  way»  and  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  abbey  as  it.  now  stands. 
The  great  window»  the  elegance  of  which  produces 
the  finest  effect»  has  been  tolerably  well  repaired. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  more  will  be 
done  for  this  noble  ruin." 

^^  Is  not  your  chateau  situated  near  another 
famous  ruin  ?"• 

Sr  W.  ScoTT. — "  Melrose  Abbey»  the  finest 
Gothic  ruin  in  Scotland." 

**  I  must  see  it  *  by  pale  moonlight.'  I  referred 
to  the  commencement  of  a  song  in  the  Linf  qfthe 
Last  MmstreV' 

Sir  W.  Scott. — **  It  is  admirable  by  day  as  well 
as  night.'' 

Lady  Scott. — "  I  hope  you  will  not  depart 
without  seeing  Melrose»  and  consequently  Abbots- 
ford.    We  shall  go  there  after  the  King's  visit  j 

finhif  Dotiœ  on  Holyrood  H<Niie,  Sir  W.Soottadds(wli^ 
oiMenre  on  the  day  in  quesdon,)  that  at  one  tim^  it  wai  the  custom  to 
shew  strangers  what  remained  of  the  bones  of  several  penoM  of  emi- 
nenoe»  inteired  in  the  Abbey^such  as  the  fêmoia  of  Hemy  JDaraley, 
which  demonstrated  his  gigantic  heijght»  the  skull  of  Qpeen  Mainuel» 
and  a  kind  of  mummy,  wUch  b  affinned  to  be  an  old  Countess  of  Box* 
bui^. 
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but  if  you  cannot  wait  till  then,  you  may  go  in 
Sir  Walter's  name  ;  and  the  housekeeper  will 
shew  you  every  thing  with  pleasure." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  avail  myself  of  your  po- 
liteness ;  for  I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  quitting 
Scotland  without  having  seen  Melrose  and  Ab- 
botsford." 

Lady  Scott, — *^  You  will  do  well  also  not  to 
omit  Dryburgh  Abbey/' 

I  postpone  the  rest  of  this  conversation  till  ano- 
tlier  day.  I  have  suppressed,  as  you  may  conceive, 
many  common  places,  the  writing  of  which  would 
make  them  appear  more  insignificant  still  ;  but 
the  little  nothings  of  the  conversation  acquired 
a  real  charm  from  the  lips  of  Sir  W.  Scott  ;  a  more 
agreeable  relater  of  an  anecdote,  and  a  more  po- 
lite host,  could  not  be  met  with.  Sir  Walter  com- 
bines in  the  highest  degree,  the  inspirations  of  a 
man  of  genius,  and  the  not  less  rare  gifts  of  the 
man  of  the  world. 

P.  S.  The  work  of  C.  Nodier  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Clifford,  with  an  elegant  fidelity. 
BlackwoocTs  Magazine^  in  noticing  it,  expresses 
its  astonishment  that  aFrenchman  faasbeen  enabled 
to  describe  Scotland  like  a  great  poet,  Itis  true,  that 
Mr.  Blackwood  asked  me  yesterday,  if  my  friend 
Charles  Nodier  was  not  a  petit  maître,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  de- 
picts him,  in  fact,  as  a  Parisian  petit  maître.  I  am 
no  longer  surprised  at  his  astonishment.  On  my 
return  to  France,  I  find  a  new  Voyage  en  Ecosse^ 
by  a  young  man  who  permits  himself  to  treat  C. 
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Nodier  rather  cavalierly.  This  he  is  at  liberty  to 
do.  M.  Nodier  will  not  deign  to  be  troubled  at  it. 
But  it  is  not  M.  Nodier  who  translates  "  plumb 
pudding"  by  pouding  de  plomb  ;  "  Jolly  wine"  by 
joU  (pretty)  vin,  not  to  mention  the  levity  with 
which  the  author  judges  of  the  whole  English 
stage,  from  a  pretty  melo-drama  acted  at  a  summer 
theatre. 


LETTER  LXXXV. 


TO  M.  BILLING. 


Nothing  can  be  more  smiling  and  variegated 
than  the  course  of  the  two  little  rivers,  which  under 
the  name  of  the  Esk  of  the  south  and  the  Esk  of  the 
north,  unite  and  terminate  in  the  Forth,  at  Mus- 
selburgh. You  sometimes  traverse  sterile  plains, 
searching  in  vain  for  some  interesting  locality, 
when  suddenly  a  gentle  murmur  reveals  the  vici- 
nity of  one  of  those  twin  rivulets  of  Mid  Lothian. 
If  you  follow  its  windings,  it  will  sometimes  lead 
you  across  rocks,  which  the  water,  becoming  more 
rapid,  overleaps  in  a  cascade,  or  along  the  skirts 
of  a  copse,  the  shade  of  which  will  for  a  while 
arrest  your  steps.  The  two  rivulets  unite  at  the 
park  of  Dalkeith,  a  charming  residence  of  the 
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Buccleugh  family,  where  I  stopped  an  hour  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Melrose.  The  existing  chateau  was 
built  on  the  site  of  that  which  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Douglases.  Under  the  minority 
of  James  VI.,  the  regent  Morton  frequently  so- 
journed there  :  Dalkeith  was  then  called  the  Lion* s 
Cave.  This  domain  was  acquired  by  the  Buccleugh 
family  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

The  farther  one  proceeds  from  the  charming 
scenery  of  Dalkeith,  the  more  the  country  one  tra- 
verses, as  far  as  Borthwick,  changes  its  aspect.  It 
consists  of  a  succession  of  eminences,  vallies  and 
little  plains,  alternately  barren  and  cultivated. 
The  approaches  to  Borthwick  prepare  us  for  a  more 
picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  graceful 
prospect.  It  is  a  valley,  which  a  rivulet  named 
Gore  waters  and  fertilizes.  A  thick  growth  of 
heath  borders  its  course,  and  some  old  trees,  old 
as  the  dungeon  keep,  have,  remained  faithful  to 
its  decay. 

Borthwick  castle  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
models  of  the  feudal  architecture  of  f^codand. 
The  Baron,  who  founded  it,  by  an  express  per- 
mission, recorded  in  a  charter  of  James  I.  (1430,) 
took  care,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  informs  us,  to  build  it 
on  the  farthest  limits  of  his  domain,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  barons  of  his  time,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  invade  with  more  facility  the  neigh- 
bouring demesnes.  The  Lords  of  Borthwick 
often  figure  in  the  annals  of  Scotland  ;  but  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  the  relation  of  one  anecdote  of  this 
house,  which  I  select,  because  it  has  probably  sup- 
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plied  the  author  of  the  Abbot  with  one  of  the 
most  curious  scenes  of  that  novel. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  l6th  century,  the 
Lord  of  Borthwick  had  been  visited  by  the  ex- 
communication of  the  {)relate  of  St.  Andrew's.  Wil- 
liam Langlands,  the  hacularius  of  the  Archbishop^ 
carried  the. letters  of  excommunication  to  the  cu- 
rate of  Borthwick,  requiring  him  to  publish  them 
in  his  sermons.  Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  chateau  employed  themselves  in  acting  the 
singular  farce  of  the  election  of  a  masquerade 
prelate,  who  under  the  designation  of  the  Abbot 
of  Foolery,  exercised  all  the  ecclesiastical  powers 
in  order  to  turn  them  into  derision.  The  successful 
candidate  repaired  in  grand  procession  to  the 
church,  proclaimed  therein  his  sovereign  authority, 
without  any  respect  for  the  mission  of  the  Baada* 
rius^  caused  him  to  be  hurried  to  the  mill  dam,  and 
compelled  him  to  jump  into  the  water.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  partial  immersion,  he  gave  orders  to 
his  people  to  duck  poor  Mr.  Langlands  ;  then 
carrying  him  back  to  the  church,  he  tore  up  the 
letters  of  the  prelate,  and  caused  them  to  be  in- 
fused in  some  wine,  which  the  Bacularius  was 
compelled  to  swallow.  The  recollection  of  this 
scene  of  ecclesiastical  Saturnalia^  naturally  recalls 
the  affair  of  which  the  respectable  prior  of 
Melrose  suffers  the  mortification,  in  the  time  of 
the  Barons  of  Avenel.  At  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  Kennaquhair,  the  Monastery  and  the  Abbot 
are  no  longer  fabulous  narratives. 

Mary  Stuart  resided  some  time  at  Bortbwick^ 
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with  Both  well.  She  there  listened  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  love,  and  considered  herself  happy,  at  all 
events  tranquil,  when  the  novelty  of  an  insurrec- 
tion occurred  to  interrupt  one  of  her  fetes,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  page. 
The  Lords  of  Borthwick  were  constantly  attached 
to  the  fortune  of  the  Stuarts  ;  Cromwell  entered 
the  castle  in  the  character  of  a  master  ;  but  it  Was 
by  means  of  the  breach  which  his  cannon  had 
effected  in  the  old  rampart. 

Beneath  the  shadow,  it  may  be  said,  of  Borth- 
wick's  keep,  was  a  fortified  tower,  which  formerly' 
served  as  a  place  of  refuge  to. one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Sir  W.  Scott.  This  tower,  situated  at  a  little 
distance  from  Borthwick,  in  a  ravine,  was  called 
the  retreat  or  cavern  of  Scott  of  Harden.  This 
Scott  was  a  determined  freebooter,  whom  Sir  Wal- 
ter has  introduced  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 


^  An  aged  knight  to  danger  iteded. 
With  many  a  mois-trooper  eame  on; 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 
The  Stan  and  crescent  graced  his  shield. 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdlcston. 
Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood  tower. 
And  ¥ride  round  haunted  Castle-Ower  ; 
Ifigh  oyer  Borthwick's  mountain-flood. 
His  wood-emboaomed  mansion  stood  ; 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 
The  herds  of  plundered  Eqgbnd  low; 
ICs  bold  retainers'  daily  food, 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marandbg  chief  I  his  sole  delist 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight; 
Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow's  charms. 
In  youtb,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms; 
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And  still,  in  age»  he  spumed  at  rest,       * 

And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  pressed,  ' 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Where  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow  : 
Fire  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  bend; 
A  braver  knight  than  Harden*»  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand."* 

Scott  of  Harden  married  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of 
Phillip  Scott,  of  Dryhope,  and  celebrated  in  border 
song,  under  the  name  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  descends  from  one  of  their  five  sons. 
There  is  extant,  a  curious  charter,  which  demon-- 
strates  the  suspicion  which  the  Baron  of  Harden 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  best  friends.  In  his 
marriage  contract,  his  father-in-law  agreed  to  board 
him  and  lodge  him  during  a  year  and  a  day  ;  but 
five  barons  agreed  to  force  the  son-in-law  to  de- 
part, if  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  remain  after  that 
time.  A  public  notary  signed  the  deed  in  the 
name  of  all  the  parties,  none  of  them  being  able  to 
read  or  write.  Now-a-days,  thanks  to  the  paro- 
chial schools,  there  is  scarcely  a  Scotch  peasant, 
who  cannot,  like  Burns,  send  a  love  letter  to  his 
mistress. 

The  horn  of  the  formidable  Baron  of  Harden 
is  yet  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants, 

*  I  cite  the  passage,  in  order  to  have  occasion  to  make  the  arms  of  Sir 
W.  Scott  known.  The  bandlet  of  Murdieston  was  added  to  them  after 
the  acquisition  of  the  demesne  of  that  name.  They  are  supported  by 
a  dog,  with  the  device,  Watch  Fed,  and  surmounted  by  the  exergue, 
ReparabU  suacomua  Pkcebe;  as  if  to  say  to  the  moss  troopen:  To 
horse;  it  will  be  full  moon  when  you  arrive  on  the  estates  you  are  go- 
ing to  plunder. 
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M r^  Scott  of  Harden.  When  provisions  were  on 
the  point  of  failing,  his  wife,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow, 
served  up  as  the  last  dish  on  the  supper  table,  a 
pair  of  spurs.  The  moss  troopers  did  not  require 
any  explanation  of  this  riddle  ;  the  horn  sounded  ; 
the  horses  were  bridled  and  saddled  ;  and  the 
troop  taking  the  field,  proceeded  on  an  expedition 
to  England,  or  to  the  domains. of  some  enemy 
who  had  supplied  them  with  a  plea  of  retaliation. 
On  his  return  from  one  of  these  excursions,  Scott 
of  Harden  introduced  to  his  wife  an  orphan,  whom 
she  brought  up  and  became  attached  to.  This 
young  captive  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  tales  of 
war,  without  contracting  a  partiality  for  its  cruel 
pleasures.  Nature  and  misfortune  had  conspired 
to  make  him  a  poet  ;  he  sung  the  exploits  of  the 
marauders  ;  but  only  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
in  his  songs  such  subjects  as  he  preferred  ;  the 
description  of  the  mountain  and  valley  where  he 
loved  to  indulge  in  reverie,  the  games  of  the  shep- 
herds, their  amours,  &c.  &c.  Tradition  has  pre- 
served the  pastoral  ballads  of  this  poet,  but  his 
name  and  birth  have  remained  unknown.  He  has 
supplied  an  episode  replete  with  elegance,  to  Dr. 
Leyden,  a  friend  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  poem  en- 
titled Scenes  of  Infancy.  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  is,  as  may  be  seen,  a  faithful  picture  of 
feudal  manners  of  Scotland. 

From  Borthwick,  the  road  winds  between  more 
nearly  approximating  hills,  as  far  as  Galashiels, 
a  little  village  where  there  is  a  manufactory  of 
common  cloth,  which  formerly  cost  no  more  than 
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Sa.  6d.  per  yard,  but  having  been  improved,  now 
costs  three  times  that  sum. 

This  village  derives  its  name  from  the  rivulet 
of  Gala,  famous  in  the  Scotch  songs^  and  which 
augments  the  still  more  famous  waters  of  the 
Tweed.  We  now  begiii  to  recognize  the  places 
flo  admirably  described  in  the  Monastery  ;  the 
hills  delineate  their  outlines  in  gracefid  con- 
tours  on  the  horizon  ;  the  colours  of  the  heath 
which  covers  their  eminences,  contrast  with 
that  of  the  knots  of  oak,  birch,  and  willow, 
&c.  at  their  base,  and  with  the  still  more  vivid 
verdure  of  the  vallies.  In  the  general  aspect  of 
the  landscape  there  is  nothing  sublime  ;  it  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  highlands  of  the 
north;  here  all  is  calm  and  pastoral.  Nothing 
can  be  more  enchanting  than  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  I  followed  its  course  on  foot,  till  I  re- 
cognized the  white  turrets  of  Abbotsford  castle, 
situated  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  situation.  This  chateau  strikes  the 
imagination  in  the  first  instance  by  its  eccentric 
construction,  the  irregularity  of  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  describe.  It  consists  of  a  principal 
tower,  which  commands  others  of  a  minor  eleva- 
tion. It  is  a  mixture  of  the  architecture  of  old 
fortresses  with  that  of  the  gothic  abbey;  the 
casements  of  unequal  form  are  distributed  at 
greater  or  smaller  distances  from  tfne  another,  on 
the  façade  and  the  sides.  In  the  intervals  which 
separate  them,  niches  appear  to  have  been  design- 
ed for  the  statues  of  saints^  and  one  is  still  occu- 
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pied  by  a  holy  Virgin.     Coats  of  arms  also  adorn 
the  entablature  here  and  there.     Nor  is  the  roof 
less  curious  in  the  singularity  of  the  antique  chim- 
nies,  battlements    and  turrets  which    surmount 
it      The    edifice    is    not    completely  finished  j 
and  the  work-people  are  still  employed  there.     I 
was  tempted  to  risk  crossing  the  ford  of  the 
Tweed,  the  mirror  of  which  reflects  this  fantastic 
manor  and  the  wood  of  young  larch  planted  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  on  its  banks  ;  but  I  re- 
flected with  a  smile  on  the  misadventure  of  the 
father  Sacristan  ;*  and  although  I  was  under  no 
alarm  of  being  played  the  same  trick  by  some 
malicious  fairy,  I  sought  a  surer  passage  a  little 
lower  down  over  a  bridge  j  it  was  not  that,  the 
keeper  of  which  was  so  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  unfortunate  monk.     I  also  vainly  looked  for 
the  mill  of  Mysie  ;  but  luckily  the  striking  ruins 
of  Melrose  Abbey  still  attest  the  magnificence  of 
the  great  monastery  of  Kennaquhair.     I  bent  my 
way  to  the  village  of  Melrose,  in  order  to  rest 
there  awhile  before  I  returned  to  visit  Abbots- 
ford.    I  hired  a  bed  for  the  night,  and  ordered 
supper.     Although  my  philosopher  did  not  ac- 
company me  in  this  excursion,  I  shall  not  be  in- 
clined to  lose  sight  of  the  realities  of  ordinary  life 
for  romantic  reminiscences  j  neither  for  the  rural 
charms  of  Teviotdale,  nor  for  the  ruins  of  its 
abbeys  and  its  chateaux. 

*  MomuUry^  ?oL  1,  chap.  5. 
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LETTER  LXXXVI. 


TO   M.    VICTOR   HUGO. 


It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
departed  from  the  George  at  Melrose,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  Abbotsford.  The  horizon  had  been 
clear  since  morning,  and  the  air  as  mild  as  the 
month  of  May  in  France,  although  illuminated  by 
an  August  sun.  About  middle  day  a  light  breeze 
arose  at  intervals,  pursuing  a  few  transparent 
clouds  across  the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  ele- 
gantly abrupt  mountains  of  Roxburghshire  were 
gilded  with  a  vivid  light  from  their  extreme  sum- 
mit to  their  base  :  anon,  broad  shadows  rapidly 
descended  their  sides  and  appeared  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  waves  of  the  Tweed.  These  fluctuating 
colours  of  the  landscape  added  to  the  charm  of  its 
variety.  In  other  respects  the  plains  were  calm 
and  silent.  I  saw  no  rural  labours  going  on  ;  the 
river  ran  peaceably  and  secluded ly  along  ;  and  its 
murmur  did  not  reach  even  the  path  I  followed 
on  its  right  bank. 

At  the  end  pf  half  an  hour's  walking  through 
a  scene,  the  solitude  of  which  constantly  aug- 
mented its  smiling  characteristics,  I  found  myself 
at  the  Umits  of  the  domain  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or 
at  least  of  the  ring  fence  which   surrounds  his 
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country  villa.  Here  there  was  more  life  and  mo* 
tion  ;  the  noise  of  the  work-people,  or  the  sound 
of  the  song  which  cheered  their  labours,  were 
heard  ;  anon  the  neighing  of  a  steed  wandering 
freely  through  his  pasture;  or  the  voice  of  a 
herdsman  calUng  his  cows,  one  of  which  had 
ventured  into  the  Tweed,  and  suffered  herself  to 
be  carried  too  far  by  the  current.  All  these  de- 
tails, which  usually  escape  notice,  made  me 
attentive  and  curious.  At  length,  in  clearing  the 
gate,  I  roused  the  barking  of  several  dogs,  which 
ran  to  meet  me, — a  female  hound,  among  the  rest, 
of  a  beautiful  shape,  called,  I  believe,  Maida,*  and 
the  favourite  of  her  master,  to  whom  his  dogs  are 
as  dear  as  those  which  play  so  fine  a  part  in  Guy 
Mannering  were  to  Dandie  Dinmont,  or  the  faith- 
ful Luffrat  to  Douglas.  Fortunately  their  barking 
salutations  were  not  of  a  hostile  character, and  they 

apprized  Mrs. ,  J  the  housekeeper,  of  my  arri- 

val,  who  tranquillized  them  by  her  presence. 
Having  used  Sir  Walter  Scott's  name,  and  said  I 
came  by  his  permission,  I  was  admitted  without 
difficulty  to  see  the  whole  of  the  chateau,  the  in- 
terior arrangement  of  which,  and  the  furniture,  I 
shall  describe  as  briefly  as  possible.  Let  me  not 
forget  to  notice,  in  the  first  instance,  a  little  par- 
terre with  a  basin  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  fronts 

*  Poor  Maida  is  since  dead,  and  her  effigy  in  stone  adorns  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  gate  of  Abbotsford,  with  a  Latin  qntaph. 
f  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
%  My  memory  has  suffered  her  name  to  escape. 
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the  gate,  and  which  is  seen  under  the  window  of 
the  green-house.  This  basin  is  adorned  with  ec- 
centric figures  carved  in  stone^  which  are  really  fan- 
tastic caprices,  and  reminded  me  of  the  grotesque 
images  of  the  pantagrueUnes.  Figures  not  less 
eccentric^  but  all  modelled  afler  those  of  the  bos 
reliefs,  the  pedestals^  the  cornices,  and  the  enta- 
blatures of  Melrose,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  sculpture  of  the  interior  apartments.  There 
are  particularly  some  burlesque  caryatides  re- 
sembling monks,  some  overwhelmed  by  the  load 
which  they  support,  and  expressing  their  fatigue 
by  painful  grimaces  ;  others  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument,  or  making  some  grimace.*  The 
dining-room  is  large,  handsome,  and  adorned  with 
pictures  and  engravings,  like  the  adjacent  rooms. 
Among  these  subjects  of  art,  I  observed  a  mag- 
nificent  engraving  of  the  celebrated  ballad  of 
Oievt/  Cfiose;  Percy  and  Douglas  slain  in  one 
day  ;  two  illustrious  warriors  fallen  victims  of 
their  unreflecting  bravery,or  rather  of  the  habits  of 
marauding,  in  which  their  entire  lives  were  passed. 
I  admired  a  fine  portrait  of  Fairfax,  the  republican 
general}  FalstafT,  with  his  fair  round  belly;  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  the  maternal  uncle'  of 
Sir  Walter  ;  Shakspeare,  in  his  hour  of  jollity, 
smiling,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand  ;  some  landscapes 

♦Itis  wdl  known  that  the  monastic  architects  not  unwillingly 
eacnficed,  by  these  grotesque  images;  the  monks  of  a  rival  order  to  the 
spirit  of  ridicule. 
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of  the  Flemish  school  ;  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  especially  one  of  Claverbouse, 
calm»  noble,  and  worthy  of  what  the  author  of 
Old  Mortality  has  told  us  of  him.  This  portrait 
is  so  handsome  that  it  may  serve  to  explain  the 
sort  of  prepossession  with  which  he  is  introduced 
by  a  poet  who  had  him  frequently  under  his  eye. 

Another  portrait  on  the  opposite  wall  occasioned 
me  a  not  less  animated  emotion.  It  was  the 
head  of  Mary  Stuart,  but  bleeding  and  placed  in 
a  basin  at  the  moment  of  its  being  separated  from 
the  trunk.  That  alluring  countenance,  which 
wherever  it  is  met  with,  inspires  a  tender  melan- 
choly, caused  me  to  shudder  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  now  time  to  enter  the  poet's  study,  or  rather  his 
arsenal.  It  is  in  fact  a  little  museum  of  armour. 
Let  us  enter  with  precaution,  and  promise  discre- 
tion in  this  sanctum  sanctorum^  which  will  not  im- 
probably remind  us  of  that  of  the  Laird  of  Monk- 
bairns. 

The  light  is  admitted  through  gothic  panes  of 
glass,  painted  of  various  colours.  On  a  large 
table»  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  were 
three  of  those  ancient  Scotch  targets  which  still 
compose  a  part  of  the  armour  of  the  Highlanders. 
This  armour  consists,  in  what  concerns  its  defen- 
sive portion,  of  a  long  sword,  or  claymore,  hung 
on  the  left  side  ;  a  poignard  or  dirk,  stuck  in 
the  girdle  to  the  right,  and  destined  for  near  com- 
bat when  two  enemies  gripe  each  other  so  closely 
that  the  sword  is  no  longer  a  serviceable  weapon  ;  a 
musket  and  a  brace  of  pistols  complete  the  warlike 

p  B  2 
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apparatus.  Formerly,  the  highlanders  also  carried 
a  kind  of  short  hatchet  ;  and  before  they  possessed 
muskets,  or  when  they  were  short  of  ammunition^ 
they  substituted  the  Lochaber  axe,  a  kind  of  long 
pike,  terminated  by  a  formidable  blade,  equally 
fit  for  warding  or  thrusting.  All  these  warlike 
instruments  figure  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  well  as  a  coat  of  mail,  an  addition  to  the 
Scotch  costume  wliich  the  chieftains  occasionally 
adopted.  Among  the  muskets  there  is  one  which 
appertained  to  Rob  Roy  Mac  Gregor.  Old  ar- 
mour, cuirasses,  cuises,  casques,  &c.  are  arranged  in 
the  angles  of  this  armoury,  and  on  first  sight  seem 
as  if  they  were  the  immoveable  figures  of  so  many 
ancient  kights,  wlio  await  there  the  fiat  of  the  ma- 
gician in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  existence 
and  illustrious  name. 

.  I  thought  I  recognized  at  least  one  of  those 
cuirasses  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  told  us  he 
purchased  at  Waterloo  ;  and  those  who  in  France 
have  bitterly  criticised  PauPs  Letters^  will  impute 
to  him  the  purchase  of  these  trophies  at  a  low 
price  as  a  crime.  I  shall  not  participate  in  that 
opinion,  even  in  ceasing  to  regard  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  light  of  an  antiquary  ;  and  for  this 
reason  ;  that  I  would  not  preclude  a  French  anti- 
quary from  the  right  of  furnishing  his  cabinet  with 
English  arms,  and  thence  deriving  a  gratification 
to  national  vanity.  The  Scotch  are  pleased  with 
the  reminiscences  of  Waterloo,  because  they  allege 
that  Buonaparte  loudly  applauded  the  bravery  of 
the  Scotch  Grey  Regiment  on  that  occasion. 
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A  particular  relick  caused  me  to  carry  back 
my  thoughts  towards  more  distant  times  ;  it  was 
a  seat  or  elbow  chair,  made  vrith  the  wood  which 
remained  of  the  house  where 

**  William  Wallace  was  put  to  deadi  by  felon  hand      1 
For  guarding  weel  his  father  land«'' 

So  says  the  inscription. 

From  the  armoury  I  passed  into  the  library, 
again  crossing  the  apartments  I  had  already  visited. 
Here,  I  confess»  that  had  I  not  feared  the  im- 
putation of  being  impertinent,  I  should  have 
asked  the  housekeeper's  permission  to  devote  a 
good  hour  to  an  inspection  of  the  poet's  books,  of 
which,  however,  the  greater  part  is  at  Edinburgh. 
With  what  avidity  should  I  have  opened  those 
which  I  might  have  suspected  of  being  most  fre- 
quently read  !  How  excellently  well  an  hour  of 
solitude  would  have  been  employed  among  those 
treasures  !  The  shelves  of  one  case  were  occupied 
by  German  and  Danish  works  ;  those  of  another  by 
Italian  and  Spanish  books.  In  the  compartments 
dedicated  to  French  books,  I  observed  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  our  fabtiaux  and  chronicles,  a  Montaigne, 
Corneille,  the  latter  a  magnificent  edition,  &c.  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  detected  Racine  ;  but 
it  was  not  there,  or  I  knew  not  where  to  find  it. 
Among  the  English  books  I  saw  a  copy  of  the 
Monastery^  and  on  a  table  were  many  volumes  of 
the  novels  and  tales  by  the  author  of  Waverley. 
I  opened  the  Antiquary^  and  read  a  page,  for  the 
pleasure  of  re-perusing  it  on  some  future  day,  while 
recalling  to  mind  the  spot  where  I  perused  it. 
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From  the  library  I  proceeded  to  visit  the  apart- 
ments of  the  first  floor.  I  remarked  there  several 
portraits,  one  of  which  represents  Mrs.  Lockhart 
and  her  sister,  with  Maida  near  them,  and  another, 
the  critic  Jefirey^  a  striking  resemblance  ! 

An  exterior  terrace  led  me  to  a  square  turret, 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  chateau,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  an  old  iron  door,  immoveable,  and  as 
it  were,  incrusted  in  the  wall.  I  asked  the  use  of 
it.  It  is  the  door  of  the  old  prison  of  Edinburgh 
called  the  ToUbooth  ;  the  same  which  was  substi- 
tuted for  that. which  the  populace  burnt,  in  order  to 
take  their  revenge  on  Porteous  ;  the  door,  in  short, 
which  was  closed  on  Effie  Deans.  When  the  Toll- 
booth  was  pulled  down,  this  door  was  presented  by 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  the  "  Castellan''  of 
Abbotsford.  I  went  out  on  the  roof  of  the  tower, 
and  enjoyed  an  enchanting  prospect.  The  music 
of  a  bagpipe  suddenly  resounded  froqi  the  adjacent 
mountains  ;  and  whether  the  distance  modified  its 
shrieking  accents,  or  the  poetry  of  the  spot  I 
occupied  communicated  itself  to  the  iostrument, 
I  for  the  first  time  in  my  ILfe  discovered  a  degree 
of  charm  in  the  music.  I  n^oreover  indulged  ifi 
the  imagination  that  it  might  perhaps  be  the  bag- 
pipe of  Roderic  of  Skye,  an  old  musician»  who 
finds,  as  I  have  been  told,  a  hospitable  and  muni- 
ficient  chief  in  the  castellan  of  Abbotsford. 

In  descending  from  the  tower,  I  took  my  leave 
of  the  obliging  housekeeper,  not  omitting  to  make 
her  a  little  present,  which  she  gratefully  received. 
She  left  me  to  lounge  by  myself  in  the  garden, 
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and  in  a  little  wood  planted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  after  having  pointed  out  to  me  an  alcove, 
constructed  out  of  pinewood,  and  furnished  with 
chairs,  benches,  and  a  table  of  bark.     The  dogs 
had  by  this  time  made  their  peace  with  me,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  familiarly  caressed.     I 
passed  a  delicious  hour  under  the  shade  of  the 
shrubbery,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.* 
At  the  moment  of  my  departure,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  renewing  my  visit,  I  committed  a  little 
theft,  which  I  am  bound  to  confess.     A  last  rose 
of  summer  still  decorated  with  its  blushing  corolla 
the  decapng  foliage  of  a  rose  tree.     I  gathered  it, 
not  without  smiling  to  myself  at  the  association 
which  came  to  my  mind,  connecting  the  palace  of 
Azor  with  the  garden  of  the  Scotch  magician.    I 
concealed  this  trophy  of  my  excursion  to  Abbots- 
ford  between  the  leaves  of  a  volume  which  I  had 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  carried  off  besides  some  oak 
leaves.* 

*  Oar  friend  C  Nodier  has  become  my  accomplice  in  ibis  rose  lar- 
ceny by  gratefiilly  acc^ting  it  The  oak  leaves  I  presented  to*  C.  Gos- 
selin  the  bookseller,  who  is  as  hi^py  in  reading  Scotf  s  novels  as  in 
selling  ten  thousand  copies  of  them. 
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LETTER  LXXXVII. 


TO   M;   JULES   SALADIN. 


If  ever  I  write  a  romance,  I  shall  certainly  con- 
fer on  my  hero  some  of  my  peculiar  tastes  ;  but  I 
shall  take  care  not  to  make  him  one  of  those  ima- 
ginary personages  who  only  exist  in  an  element 
of  enthusiasm,  and  whom  the  romance  writer 
never  introduces  but  on  the  stage  of  an  ideal 
world,  through  fear  of  degrading  him  by  connec- 
tion with  the  prosaic  territory  of  ordinary  life.  I 
will  make  him  occasionally  sit  down  to  table  and 
describe,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  fail  to  do, 
the  good  or  bad  dinners  which  may  be  served  up 
to  him.  If,  for  instance,  he  travels  in  Scotland, 
and  passes  Melrose,  I  should  wish  him  on  return- 
ing from  Abbotsford  Castle,  to  find  ready  for  him 
at  the  inn  a  rich  koché-pot^'^  an  excellent  roast  fowl, 
a  juicy  rump  steak,  a  rich  pudding,  cream,  a 
gooseberry  tart,  the  whole  moistened  with  ale  or 
beer,  which  is  always  exquisite  in  Scotland,  ac- 
companied  with  a  bottle  of  port,  of  which,  on 
invitation,  his  host  will  seat  himself  to  partake  his 
fair  proportion.  The  landlord  should  be  of  a  jolly 
disposition,  chatting  freely,  and  forgetting  all  his 
national  reserve,  in  order  to  laugh  and  even  sing, 

*  Soup  coDibting  of  beef,  mutton,  and  other  viands,  served  up  with 
the  broth. 
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if  it  be  only  to  demonstrate  that  his  wine  is  really 
made  from  the  fragrant  grape  of  Portugal.  As 
soon  as  the  bottle  is  empty,  and  the  history  of  the 
neighbourhood  told^  the  landlord  should  pay  his 
respects  to  some  other  traveller,  and  a  lively  atten- 
tive barmaid,  sufficiently  well  dressed  to  appear 
like  the  landlord's  daughter,  shall  reply  to  the 
summons  of  the  bell,  clear  the  table,  guarantee 
that  the  bed  is  well  made,*  smile  from  the  comer 
of  her  eye  at  the  incredulity  with  which  this  asser- 
tion is  received,  and  smile  still  more  engagingly 
at  the  compliment  which  all  Scotch  damsels  will 
receive  in  her  person,  and  by  degrees  become  suf- 
ficiently familiar  to  relate  the  history  of  her  father. 
My  hero  should  then  visit  Melrose  by  "  pale  moon- 
light ;"  return  and  have  an  excellent  sleep  till 
the  next  day  ;  make  a  good  breakfast  the  following 
morning  ;  and  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the 
charge  for  this  good  cheer,  good  bed,  and  instruc- 
tive conversation,  is  no  more  than  the  moderate 
sum  of  seven  shillings.  The  best  of  all  is  that  I 
can  write  at  the  end  of  the  chapter— 3^/  / 

When  visiting  the  Abbey,  I  missed  the  company 
of  Captain  Clutterbuck.t  In  default  of  his  attend- 
ance I  once  thought  of  resorting  to  the  sexton, 
when  the  innkeeper  introduced  me  to  a  cicerone^ 
who  supplied  the  place  of  both  ;  one  Mr.  John 

*  This  is  the  weak  nde  of  the  ions,  not  only  in  Scotland,  butthrough- 
out  Great  Britain  ;  bfit  a  tnif  eUer  sleeps  well  in  them  when  he  has 
employed  bis  day  well. 

f  This  is  the  half-pay  officer  O — n,  of  Meht»e.*See  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Motuuier^, 
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Bower,  whose  house  is  adjoining  to  the  Monastery 
itself.    But  in  the  first  instance  I  strayed  thidier 
alone»  and  consigned  myself  to  the  indulgence  of 
any  own  reflections  in  the  cemetery,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  august  ruins  of  Melrose  arise.    These 
remains  are  so  sublime  and  beautiful  that  one  is 
surprised  into  an  admiration  of  them»  fragments 
ss  they  are^  as   if  they  were  complete»  without 
reference  to  the  past.    Suddenly  a  solemn  voice 
i:ie8ounded  among  them  ;  the  voice  of  the  clock» 
whose  silent  hands  I  had  not  till  then  perceived. 
Nothing  can  be  more  seriously  impressive  than 
thiB  voice  of  Time»  which  seems  confined  to  the 
duty  of  counting  the  hours  for  solitude»  and  for 
the  defunct  whose  ashes  lie  beneath  one's  steps. 
The  children  of  the  village»  however»  come  and 
play  on  the  turf  of  the  cemetery  of  Melrose. 
There  were  still  some  there  when  I  arrived»  but 
tiiey  all  quickly  retired»  excepting  one»  whom  I 
bad  not  at  first  perceived»  at  some  paces  from  me» 
asleep  on  the  fragment  of  a  tomb,  and  who  sud- 
denly rising»  ran  off  in  haste»  no  doubt  for  fear  of 
being  scolded  by  his  mother.     Anon»  the  imagi- 
nation began  to  demand  an  account  of  Time  of  all 
that  he  had  destroyed,  and  endeavoured  to  fill  up 
,the  gap  by  divining  the  magnificence  of  that  which 
exists  no  longer  from  that  which  still  remains. 
The  church  alone»  in  its  fallen  state»  covers  a 
space  of  268  feet  in  length,  by  137  in  width,  and 
embraces  in  its  entire  precinct  a  circumference 
of  943*.      The  grand  turret  or  beliry  may  still 
possibly   be  about   88  feet  in  height;  but  it  is 
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difficult  to  calculate  what  was  it»  pristine  eleva- 
tion. 

**  Destroy  the  nests/'  said  J.  Knox,  ^'  and  the 
crowa  will  exist  no  longer."  Every  step  diat  a 
traveller  takes  in  Scotland,  he  meets  with  .some 
ruin,  which  attests  the  realization  of  the  reformer's 
adinomtion .;  and  to  whatever  faith  he  may  app^ <- 
tain,  he  is  tempted  to  utter  a  malediction  on  the 
man  who  preached  Vandalism  under  the  abused 
name  of  Christ. 

The  Qmrch  of  Melrose  Abbey  was  modelled 
on  the  plan  of  a  iS^  John's  cross.  The  mutilated 
arms  of  the  Scotch  kings  and  abbots  may  still  be 
discerned  on  the  stones.  Eight  casements  of  the 
nave  still  exist,  laterally  adorned  with  heads  of 
monks  and  nuns  ;  and  surmounted  with  pinnacles 
of  consummately  beautiful  sculpture.  In  a  niche 
is  a  Virgin,  which  Sir  W.  Scott  has  caused  to  be 
copied  for  his  Chateau.  The  head  of  the  infacnt 
Saviour  is  wanting.  According  to  a  tradition;, 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  spite  of  Protest* 
antism,  the  Calvinist  Erostratus  who  dared  to  mu- 
tilate this  sculpture  had  his  arm  struck  with  palsy.* 
This  part  of  the  edifice  is  curious  on  account  of  an 
eccentric  decoration  of  Gothic  sculptures,  all  of  the 
finest  execution.  They  consist  of  roses,  crowns, 
lilies,  heads  of  cherubims  and  syrens,  a  sow  playiAg 
on  a  bagpipe,  a  fox  holding  two  doves  in  his  mouth, 
an  old  monk  playing  a  guitar,  while  opprMsed 
by  the  weight  of  another  image  which  has  disap- 
peared; a  cripple  on  the  shoulders  of  tt  b^lind 

*  His  name  was  Thomson. 
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man  ;  dragon's  heads»  and  I  know  not  what, 
grotesque  or  graceful  figures,  which  I  can  only 
compare  to  a  mock  heroic  canto  of  Ariosto  or 
PulcL  One  of  these  figures  on  the  side  of  the 
great  casement  of  the  south,  represents  a  man 
whose  head  emerges  from  the  midst  of  a  tuft  of 
ivy,  and  who  is  exhibited  in  the  act  of  cutting 
his  throat  with  a  knife.  Lower  are  some  musi- 
cians ;  then  a  monk  who  applies  his  hand  to  his 
ear  in  imitation  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  and 
another  follows,  whose  eyes  are  protruding  from 
his  head  with  the  effort  he  makes  to  rise  under 
a  heavy  load.  All  these  fanciful  caprices  of 
the  sculptor,  demonstrate  a  remarkable  facility  of 
execujtion.  Every  face  appears  speaking  to  you. 
The  suicide  has  a  distressed  air,  which  excites 
sympathy  ;  the  monk,  whose  gesture  is  that  of 
an  attentive  listener,  really  seems  in  the  act  of  re«r 
ceiving  a  confession  ;  the  musicians  execute  their 
airs  with  expressive  gaiety.  You  feel  inclined  to 
assist  the  poor  monks,  who  appear  to  tell  you  that 
they  are  overloaded,  &c.  In  short,  there  is  life  and 
motion  throughout  this  gallery  of  sculptures. 

But  a  part  of  our  admiration  must  be  reserved 
for  the  casements,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
vast  proportions,  are  of  rare  lightness,  richness 
and  elegance.  The  great  casement  of  the  west 
is  thirty-six  feet  high  by  sixteen  feet  wide; 
Bvery  fragment  of  the  moulding  appears  to  have 
been  elaborated  with  a  delicacy  which  the  lapi- 
dary devotes  to  the  cutting  of  a  diamond.  Having 
been  stopped  by  a  closed  door^  while  seeking  to  go 
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into  the  cloisters,  I  recollected  Mr.  BoWef,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  residence.  He  accompanied  me  into 
the  interior  of  the  Abbey,  where  I  saw  with  satis- 
faction that  scaffoldings  had  been  recently  erected, 
by  order  of  the  Buccleugh  family,  with  a  view  to 
the  repairing  of  this  imposing  edifice. 

I  am  inadequate  to  describe  the  spectacle  which 
displays  itself  to  the  spectator's  astonished  eyes, 
beneath  these  roofs  : 

''^The  pillared  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  the  bones  of  the  dead.'* 

LayqfiheLtttiMmgtrei, 

In  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  its  numerous 
details,  this  magnificent  fabric  might  be  compared 
to  a  basket  of  flowers  artificially  arranged.  From 
the  capitals  of  each  columnar  faisceau  issue 
branches,  in  sheafs  and  garlands,  which  form 
arcades  with  surprising  boldness  of  design.  What 
elegance,  and  at  the  same  time,  what  variety  in 
the  sculptures  of  the  flowers  on  the  ceiling  I 

**  The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof."^ 

Lay  of  the  La$t  MmttrtL 

Along  the  walls  of  the  nave  are  chapels,  which 
still  supply  places  of  sepulture  for  the  Pringles, 
the  Kerrs,  the  Scotts,  and  other  families  descended 
from  the  Border  Chiefs.  Besides  the  marble 
slabs  which  indicate  their  family  vaults  by  their 
epitaphs,  other  monumental  stones  preserve  the 
names  of  some  monks,  who  little  thought  that 
their  ashes  would  one  day  be  mingled  with  the 
ashes  of  heretics.     It  is  moreover  surmised,  that 
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one  of  those  chapels  contain  the  mortal  remains 
of  Alexander  the  Second  King  of  Scotland,  and 
Mr.  Bower  pointed  out  to  me  a  still  more  illustrious 
moilument,  that  of  the  magician  Michael  Scott. 
His  head  is  sculptured  on  a  tablet  of  marble  let 
into  the  wall  ;  and  thanks  to  my  host's  good  wine, 
I  felt  myself  capable  of  maintaining  a  fair  front, 
if  the  magician  himself  had  appeared  to  us  as  he 
did  to  William  of  Deloraine.  It  may  be  readily 
believed  that  Michael  was  a  worthy  and  honour- 
able sorcerer,  since  he  deserved  being  buried  in  the 
same  Abbey  where  reposed  so  many  holy  abbots, 
whose  every  miracle  was  a  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try. Such  was  the  monk  Waldeve,  who  during 
a  famine  multiplied  the  com  in  the  granaries  of 
Melrose  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  supply  40,000  poor 
people  during  three  months.  John  Knox  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  convicting  Waldeve 
of  pious  fraud;  but  if  the  monks  had  never 
committed  others,  John  Knox  would  probaby  have 
never  raised  his  voice  against  them.  Melrose 
Abbey,  also  boasted  formerly  of  possessing  the 
heart  of  Robert  Bhice. 

The  cloister  of  the  Abbey  is  worthy  of  the  rest  of 
the  edifice.  The  sculpture  which  adoras  it,  in 
perfect  preservation,  represents  flowers  of  all 
kinds  in  bos  relief, 

**  Spreading  herbs,  and  flowereU  bright, 
Glistened  with  the  dew  of  night  ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glistened  there. 
But  was  carred  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair." 

Lay  of  the  Laa  AtuatrtL 
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The  poet  is  aloue  requisite  to  describe  these* 
characteristics.  In  order  to  depict  what  be  de- 
picts, prose  is  compelled  to  translate  his  poetry. 

Before  I  quitted  the  Abbey  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  enjoying  the  spectacle  to  which  Sir  W. 
Scott  invites  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
canto  of  the  Lay.     The  moon  arose  to  throw  the 
magic  of  her  light  over  these  noble  ruins»  which 
delineated    their    shadow    on    the  turf  of    the 
cemetery.      Melrose   Abbey  appertains     to  the 
Gothic    florid  style.     This   superb  convent  was 
founded  by  King  David  in  1136,   and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.     But  for  ages  there  had  previously 
existed  on   the  same  spot,   a  still  more  ancient 
monastery,  with  which  several  fabulous  traditions 
were  connected. 

King  David  conferred  the  new  edifice  on  monks 
of  the  Cistertian   order,  who  remained  there  up 
to  the  time  of  the  reformation.    Few  kings  have 
founded  more  religious  establishments  than  King 
David,  who  having  been,  as  he  deserved,  canonized 
by  the  monks,  is  called  by  the  historians,  a  saint 
of  fatal  influence  to  the  crown  :  but  concessions 
must  be  made  to  the  spirit  of  each  successive  age, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  David  considered 
CO  nvents  as  one  of  the  means  of  civilization.     He 
guaranteed,  moreover,  the  lands  he  conferred  upon 
them  from  the  continual  invasions  of  the  English» 
at  that  time  at  war  with  Scotland  ;  and  his  subjects 
found  in  their  vicinity  an  inviolable  protection. 
David  was  an  enlightened  monarch,  who  has  left  a 
body  of  ordinances  and  laws  as  a  monument  of  his 
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wisdom  and  legislative  qualifications.  It  is  easy  to 
declaim  against  the  monks  ;  but  in  the  same  degree 
as  they  were  opposed  to  actual  civilization,  they  were 
benefactors  of  the  people  in  periods  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  The  monks  of  Melrose  were  not  only 
learned,  but  they  excelled  in  the  mechanic  and 
industrious  arts.  One  prefers  at.  the  present  day, 
a  large  manufactory  to  a  monastery  ;  but  it  would 
be  easy  to  trace  to  the  institution  of  some  monas- 
tic building  now  in  ruins  the  discovery  of  more 
than  one  useful  machine,  which  time  only  has 
been  enabled  to  improve. 

As  to  the  devastation  of  religious  monuments, 
poetry  does  not  stand  alone  in  inveighing  against 
it:  Protestant  England  and  Scotland  dare  at 
length  to  express  their  regret.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  the  anathema  of  the  monks  of  Melrose  has 
pursued,  even  to  his  extant  posterity,  that  Thom- 
son, who  mutilated  the  Infant  Jesus  to  which  I 
have  referred  ?  The  name  of  Stumpy*  has  been 
transmitted  to  his  descendants,  and  more  than  one 
family  have  refused  to  ally  themselves  with  theirs. 

The  ruins  of  Melrose  are  precious  as  an  object 
of  art  ;  but  the  genius  of  a  poet  has  conferred  on 
them  a  new  consecration.  The  Isoy  of  the  Last 
Minstrelj  the  Monastery,  and  the  Abbey  y  ought 
for  the  future  to  protect  them  from  every  kind  of 
Vandalism. 


•  In  allusion  to  the  effect  of  the  palsy  with  which  the  arm  of  the 
sacrilegious  defacer  was  visited.  I  quote  the  fact/ trusting,  however, 
that  no  Ingot  will  avail  himself  of  my  book  to  advocate  the  law  of 
.ciilege  with  which  we  are  threatened. 
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The  Lay  is  nothing  but  a  picture  of  manners/ 
and  local  interests.  It  will  be  scarcely  believed 
that  more  than  30,000  copies  were  printed  and 
sold  by  Constable.  The  Monastery  revives 
some  of  the  ideas  and  even  persons  of  the  poem. 
For  example;  Julien  Avenel  and  Christie  both 
recall  William  of  Deloraine  j  but  the  subject  no. 
longer  concerns  a  mere  quarrel  of  clans.  In  the 
Monastery  y  we  are  made  to  take  part  in  the  grand 
political  and  religious  drama  of  the  Reformation* 

That  memorable  struggle,   which  brought  all 
die  passions  into  play,  agitates  the  court  as  well  as 
the  church  ;  the  dungeon-keep  of  the  feudal  chief 
as  well  as  the  hut  of  the  lowest  of  his  vassals. 
The  general  ferment  produced  by  the  crisis  ex- 
cites all  minds  and  imparts  real  importance  to  the 
most  trivial  incidents  \  for  all  refer  to  the  grand 
question  which  has  sprung  up.     Each  individual 
cliaracter  is  therefore  more  struck  out.    The  slight* 
est  detail  of  manners  adds  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  picture  of  all  classes  of  society  at  that  epock. 
How  much  iihat  effect  is  further  heightened  by 
the  contrast  of  characters  1  Lady  Blanche  may  be 
condemned.     The  poet  has  too  much  mistrusted 
the  incredulity  of  the  public  in  the  nineteenth 
century  j  it  was  requisite  to  personify,  in  a  freer, 
and  less  indecisive  manner,  one  of  the  numerous 
local  superstitions,  which  gave  him  the  idea  of 
this  fantastic  personage. 

From  the  casements  of  Abbotsford  Sir  Walter 
surveyed  Eildon  Hill,  a  mountain  separated  into 
three  conical  summits  by  the  wand  of  Michael  Scott, 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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and  the  Goblin  Burn,  where  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
had  his  rendezvous  with  the  Fairy  Queen.  But 
banishing  Lady  Blanche  from  the  Monastery^ 
there  still  remain  the  highly  comic  characters  of 
EBtther  Boniface»  and  the  Sacristan,  the  buoyant 
Halbert,  and  the  melancholy  Edward,  Julien  Ave- 
nel  and  Christie,  the  attractive  Motinara^  and  that 
model  of  the  dandies  of  his  age,  Piercy  Shaflon  ; 
but  more  especially  Father  Eustace,  and  Henry 
Warden,  &c. 

Melrose  Abbey  takes  the  name  of  Kennaquhair 
in  the  romance.  Sir  Walter  intended  to  put  his 
readers  at  fault  by  this  change  of  name  ;  but  he  has 
painted  the  entire  landscape  with  rigorous  fidelity. 
I  write  on  the  spot,  and  can  safely  say  that  there 
is  not  in  Roxburghshire  any  other  Kennaquhair 
than  Melrose,  with  its  cloisters  richly  adorned 
with  Gothic*  ornaments  ;  situated  on  the  Tweed, 
in  a  spot  where  its  waters  appear  to  make  an  elbow 
in  order  to  return  towards  their  source  ;t  com- 
manded by  mountains  towards  the  south,;];  &c.  In 
fine,  in  one  of  the  deeds  of  the  abbey,  one  Robert 
Avenel  is  mentioned  as  famUiaris  Noster*  We 
must  also  look  here  for  the  locale  of  Captain 
Clutterbuck,  who  was  barely  polite  in  omitting  to 
name  in  his  introduction  so  well  known  a  neigh- 
bour as  the  Castellan  of  Abbotsford,  and  in  not 
even  borrowing  a  short  quotation  from  his  poetry. 


*  MooMter^,  toL  m.  c  9.  f  Ibid,  c  I. 

X  Ibid.  yoL  UL  c  4. 
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LETTER  LXXXVIIL 


TO  M.  ACH.    BOSQUET. 


There  is  no  spot  in  all  Roxburghshire,  where 
I  now  am,  which  does  not  deserve  describing. 
This  shire  has  been  appropriately  called  the 
Arcadia  of  Scotland  ;  the  mountains  are  oflen 
denominated  the  Highlands  of  the  South.  The 
scene»  in  general,  smiles  as  we  approach  them  ; 
their  forms  are  not  characterised  by  aught  that  is 
severe  or  abrupt  ;  the  vailles  are  especially  grace- 
ful and  verdant  i  in  short,  the  whole  spot  is  pasto* 
raU  the  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of 
die  inhabitants.  The  same  character  is  to  be  found 
in  their  superstitions  and  poetry }  for  passing  over 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  belongs  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  the  Scotch  Arcadia  has  its  special  poet, 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shephe  3.  You  wiÙ  ask 
me  what  there  is  of  pastoral  character  in  thç  anceiv 
tors  of  the  Scotts,  living  as  moss-troopers,  I  wiU 
reply,  that  civilization  has  changed  aie  habits  of 
these  families,  which  formerly  were  incessantly 
under  arms  j  but  seen  through  the  perspectîvç  of 
the  past|  the  times  of*  feudal  anarchy  supply  the 
modern  ballads  with  reminiscences  which  save  froip 
monotony  a  poetry  ratbçr  descriptive  and  afflv^At 

c  c  2 
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in  imagery,  than  connected  with  the  feelings  and 
the  passions,  and  ^hich  has  moreover  lost  the 
originality  of  primitive  inspiration. 

I  this  morning  continued  my  excursion  through 
Roxburghshire,  and  even  explored  a  portion  of 
Selkirkshire.  Jedburgh  Abbey  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  after  that  of  Melrose.  It  is  not  of  so 
perfect  an  architectural  style  ;  the  ruins  of  Melrose, 
besides»  derive  an  inexpressible  grace  from  the 
extensive  landscape  which  serves  them  as  a  frame. 
Jedburgh  is  enveloped  in  a  more  solemn  light  by 
the  oaks,  pines,  and  elms,  by  which  it  is  environed. 
This  latter  abbey,  situated  in  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  Tweed,  increased  by  the  waters 
of  the  Jed,  was  one  of  the  religious  foundations 
of  King  David,  who  peopled  it  with  regular 
canons  from  Beauvais,  in  France.  The  present 
proprietor  of  the  monastery  is  jealous  of  its  pre- 
servation. One  of  the  courts  is  converted  iiito  a 
productive  orchard,  of  which  Earl  Buchan  is  not 
less  chary  than  of  the  ruins.  A  direction  board 
admonishes  the  stranger,  tbat  he  is  not  to  deviate 
from  thQ  paths,  J£br  fear  of  encountering  a  steel 
trap  or  spring  ^ti.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
these  homicidal  precautions,  with  which  English 
landed  property  is  covered,  are  not  of  monastic 
invention. 

I  visited  the  charming  lake  of  St.  Mary,  de- 
scribed in  MarmioTiy  and  with  still  intenser  interest 
recognized  an  old  ruined  fortress,  which  its  pe- 
culiar  site  often  brings  to  the  eye  in  the  horizon 
of  Roxburghshire.    It  is  the  tower  of  Smallholm, 
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oncç  the  property  of  the  Pringle  family,  and  in 
the  17th  century,,  that  of  Sir  William  Scott  of 
Harden,  who  possessed  the  neighbouring  domain  of 
Mertown.  It  is  there  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  laid 
the  scene  of  his  ballad  entitled  the  Eve  qfSt  John. 
Smallholm  is  subsequently  celebrated  as  the  castle 
of  Avenel,  in  the  Moriaslery  and  the  Abbot. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  of  Sandyknow,  grandfather  of  the 
poet,  a  distinguished  agriculturist,  and  proud  of 
the  character,  became  the  farming  tenant  of  his 
cousin,  Scott  of  Harden,  and  the  domain  of  Small- 
holm  Craigs.  The  father  of  Sir  Walter  was  a 
skilful  Writer  of  tlie  Signet  at  Edinburgh  ;  but 
Sir  Walter  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  infancy  at 
Smallholm,  with  his  grandfather.  It  was  there 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fall  he  had  from  the  arms 
of  his  nurse,  a  fall  which  has  rendered  him  a  cripple 
for  life,  he  so  fortified  his  constitution  by  exercise 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  that  he  is  at  once  an 
indefatigable  walker,  and  an  equestrian  worthy 
of  the  Scotts  and  Rutherfords,  his  ancestors.  It 
was  there  also  that  Sir  W.,  still  a  boy,  delighted  in 
furnishing  his  memory  with  the  tales  of  his  nurse, 
and  some  old  grandames  deeply  versed  in  the  lo- 
cal traditions.  But  let  us  listen  to  himself,  describ- 
ing his  first  impressions.  These  reminiscences  of 
infancy  possess  a  great  charm  in  the  works  of  a 
poet,  who  generally  avoids,  with  marked  care,  the 
introduction  of  his  own  affairs  on  the  stage.  The 
introductory  chapters  of  Marmion  are,  consequently, 
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Bepamte  poetns>  whidi  appertain  at  once  to  the 
epistk,  the  elegy,  and  the  ode^  they  alternately 
exhibit  the  simple  and  unpretending  fityle  of  a 
friendly  conversation ,  the  expression  of  a  tender 
melancholy,  and  the  inspirations  of  a  great  poet. 

Subjoined  is  the  manner  in  which  he  explains 
the  secret  of  his  first  verses. 

**  Tbufl^  while  I  ape  the  meanire  irild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  jet  a  child. 
Rude  though  they  be,  stSl  with  the  chime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time; 
And  leeKngs,  roused  m  IHe^a  firtt  day« 
Glow  in  the  line  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountûn  tower» 
Which  charmed  my  fiiacy's  wakening  hoor. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  aloi^ 
To  claim,  perchance^  heroic  song; 
Though  dgh  no  groves  in  summer  gal^ 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale  ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  %)eed 
Claimed  homi^e  from  a  shepherd's  reed  ^ 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hiR  and  dear  blue  heaven. 
it  was  a  barren  aoenc^  and  wil4 
^¥here  naked  clifis  were  rudely  piled  ; 
But  eve»  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet- tufts  of  loveliest  green; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  ^e  wall  flower  grew. 
And  honey-suckle  loved  to  crawl 
-Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  waH. 
I  deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  its  round  surveyed; 
And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 
Themigfidest  woric  ef  human  power  ; 
And  marveUed,  as  the  aged  hind 
With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  miod. 
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OfforayerBy  who,  wkb  1m8cU<m^  force» 

Down  from  that  strength  bad  spuriad  their  hone^ 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew» 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  bhieb 

And  home  returning  filled  the  hall 

With  revel»  wassell-route»  and  brawL— 

Methought  that  still  with  tramp  and  clang 

The  gate- way's  broken  arches  rang  ; 

Methought  grim  features  seamed  with  scars» 

Glared  through  the  window*s  rusty  bars. 

And  ever  by  the  winter  hearth» 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth» 

Of  lovers*  sleights»  of  ladies*  charms» 

Of  witches*  spells»  of  warriors*  arms  ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold  ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight» 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  hdght^ 

The  Scottish  dans»  In  headlong  sway» 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretched  at  length  upon  the  floor» 

Again  I  fonght  each  combat  o'er»    , 

Pebbles  and  shells»  in  order  laic^ 

The  mimic  rank  of  war  displayed  ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore» 

And  stiU  the  scattered  Southron  fled  befor^ 

**  Still»  with  vain  fondness»  could  I  trace» 
Anew»  each  kind  familiar  face» 
That  brightened  at  our  evening  fire  ; 
From  the  thatched  manuon's  grey-haired  Sire^ 
Wise  without  learning»  plain  and  good» 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood  ; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen» 
Shewed  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been; 
Whose  doom  disconfing  neigUbonn  sought^ 
Content  with  equity  unbought; 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest» 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest» 
Whose  life-and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint  ; 
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Alas  !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timelcM  joke  : 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-willM  imp, a  grandame's  child; 
But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest, 
Was  still  enduied,  beloTed,  earcst*' 

I  cannot  express  all  the  pleasure  I  derive  from 
the  perusal  of  this  passage,  when  I  date  my  letter 
from  the  same  spot  where  the  bard  delighted 
in  recalling  the  thoughts  of  bis  infancy.  But 
independent  of  this  apropos^  independent  of  the 
beauty  of  the  poetry  itself,  I  associate  With  it  a 
personal  feeling,  a  fire-side  recollection.  I  also, 
notwithstanding  time  and  distance,  picture  to  my- 
self the  Alps  of  St.  Reney,*  the  valley  watered  by 
the  Ori(^  ;  a  valley  of  the  same  pastoral  character  as 
that  of  the  Tweed  ;  the  farm  of  my  maternal 
grandfather^  an  agriculturist  also,  and  proud  of  the 
designation  ;  and  my  good  grandmother  and  mo- 
ther smiling  on  my  sports,  and  quietly  bidding  me 
be  silent,  when  I  giddily  interrupted  the  discourse 
of  my  great  uncle  the  canon.  Our  fireside  also 
assembled  guests  replete  with  bonhomie^  whose 
features  engraven  on  my  memory,  I  delight  in  re- 
tracing. 

*  A  little  TUIfge  ef  Provence^  of  which  a  cardinal,  exiled  there  by 
the  Pop^  said,  btllo  pame^  eattwo  gfiwU. 
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LETTER  LXXXIX. 


TO   M.   GU1Z0T« 


The  magician,  Michael  Scott>  being  mach  eni'* 
barrassed  what  to  do  with  a  demon,  for  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  provide  continual  occupation^ 
ordered  him  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed  j 
and  in  one  night  the  work  was  completed.  Earl 
Buchan  has,  it  seems,  aspired  at  V3ning  with  the 
infernal  architect,  by  his  iron  bridge  thrown  oter 
the  river  at  Dryburgh  Abbey.  This  bridge,  which 
is  a  of  a  light  and  elegant  form,  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  gothic  arches  of  the  Ab-> 
bey  ;  but  it  surpasses  the  DeviPs  Bridge,  at 
Kelso;  the  devil,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
easily  have  his  revenge,  by  erecting  a  rival  statue 
to  that  which  the  Earl  has  dedicated  to  Sir  W« 
Wallace,  on  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  ;  a 
colossus  worthy  of  the  Hygeia  of  Bernard's  WelL 

The  mountain  which  commands  Melrose,  once 
rose  in  solitude  on  the  south  of  the  convent.  Mi- 
chael Scott  desired  his  demon  to  separate  it  into 
three  parts,  and  from  that  time,  Eildon  Hill  is 
composed  of  three  conical  summits. 

From  the  top  of  Eildon  Hill,  thirty  miles  of 
landscape  may  be  surveyed»  The  shepherd  who 
accompanied  me  to  the  summit»  made  me  particu* 
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larly  remark  the  course  of  the  Leader,  and  on  its 
banks,  the  pretended  ruins  of  Ercildoun,  a  manor 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  whom  the  fairy  queen 
transported  to  her  kingdom  of  fairie  land. 
•  The  chivalresque  Romance  of  Tristariy  by  Tho- 
mas  the  Rymer,  is  a  curious  relic  of  English 
poetry,  in  the  13th  century  j  an  entire  poem,  com- 
posed by  a  Scotchman,  in  the  language  of  old 
Chaucer.  An  age  later,  the  harp  of  Thomas  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  ecclesiastic,  Barbour»  who  mad^ 
the  hero  of  Scotland,  Robert  Bruce,  the  hero  of  a 
Romance  in  verse,  often  cited  as  an  authority  by 
writers,  Barbour  wrote  in  the  14th  century.  The 
following  century  was  rich  in  chrcmiclers»  or 
makers^  among  whom,  the  antiquarians  and  poets 
delist  in  boasting  of  Henry  the  Blind,  who  chose 
Wallace  as  the  subject  of  a  chronicle,  which  may 
serve  as  an  appendage  to  that  of  Barbour  ;  Bishop 
Gawain  Douglas,  who  translated  the  Eneid  \  James 
L,  a  poetical  crowned  head,  who  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  Scotch  pastoral 
poetry  ;  Dunbar,  to  whom  his  satirical  vein,  and 
smiling  fancy,  inspired  productions,  reminding  us 
at  once  of  Chaucer  and  Butler,  the  author  of 
Hudibras  ;  and  finally,  under  James  Y.,  David 
Lindsay,  who  enacts  a  part  in  MamUon^  as  Scotch 
king  at  arms.  Persecuted  by  the  catholic  clergy» 
and  sent  into  banishment,  D.  Lindsay  returned  at 
a  later  period,  to  serve  the  cause  of  religioiis 
reform,  by  his  burlesque  poems»  the  wit  of  which 
is  not  always  in  excellent  taste. 
AU  %hBMe  Sootch  poets  had  the  defects  peculiof 


to  their  time  ;  they  were,  indeed,  less  delicate  than 
their  predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Eu^and, 
whom  they  style  their  masters.  The  two  litera- 
tures, blended  at  that  time  into  one  and  the  same 
language,  with  die  exception  of  a  few  Scotticisms. 
Theae  Scotticisms  augmented  in  number,  till  the 
time  of  Ramsay  ;  or,  perhaps  it  may  rather  be  said 
that  the  English  language  becoming  more  cultivat- 
ed, left  the  Scotch  stationary  ;  for  from  the  period 
of  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, the  Scotch  muse  appears  to  have  been  cursed 
with  barrenness. 

Even  at  Edinburgh,  the  pedantic  James  had 
rgected  the  common  language  of  the  people  as 
too  vulgar,  in  order  to  bring  a  dead  language 
into  fashion.  Buchanan  was  a  man  of  genius,  who 
subjected  his  imagination  and  knowledge  to  Latin, 
when  he  might  have  done  for  the  Scotch  language 
what  Dante  did  for  the  Italian.  On  ascending 
ikte  throne  of  England,  James  affected  to  speak 
pure  English,  though  he  never  could  get  rid  of  his 
provincial  accent.  During  three  quarters  of  a 
•century,  Scotch  literature  was  reduced  to  it» 
ballads,  despised  by  the  beau  inonde^  as  well  as  by 
its  poets.  When  Thomson,  Mallet,  &c.  made 
themselves  Englishmen  by  their  poetry,  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  completed.  The  last  at- 
tempts of  the  Stuarts  revived  the  national  pride  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  th» 
towns  and  Lowlands.  The  old  ditties  of  ibe  }^ 
cobites  constituted  a  protest  in  favour  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  jScotland,  and  the  language  of  their 
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fathers.  These  old  ballads^  indeed,  produced  a 
moving  effect  on  the  partizans  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  When  all  hope  of  restoration  was 
lost  to  the  Pretender»  many  of  the  Scotch  whig9 
rallied  round  the  abortive  creed  of  the  Stuartists» 
as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  poetical  religion.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  Bums  sung  the  misfortunes  of 
Mary  Stuart  and  the  Pretender.  Such  is,  also, 
the  secret  of  the  jacobitism  imputed  to  Sir  W.  Scott 
and  his  pupil,  James  Hogg,  who  are  in  other 
respects  so  devoted  to  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

The  jacobitism  of  Allan  Ramsay  was  marked 
by  mure  real  and  unaffected  characteristics. 
This  poet,  the  first  to  whom  the  Scotch  muse, 
after  eighty  years  of  silence,  was  finally  indebted 
for  the  return  of  its  ancient  honours,  was  born  ii) 
1686,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  great  events  of  17 1^ 
and  1745.  He  had  been  persecuted  and  calumniated 
by  the  fanatical  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  sect,  for 
having  intended  to  establish  a  theatre  at  Edin* 
burgh.  His  detestation  against  ultra-presbyterian* 
ism  influenced,  therefore,  somewhat  his  devotion 
to  the  Stuarts.  But  his  poems  have  no  political  cha* 
racter.  It  is  not,  however,  without  secret  mean- 
ings that  he  has  depicted  in  his  Gentle .  Shepherd 
the  shepherds  of  Charles  IL's  time  at  the  epoch  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  A  series  of  songs 
in  honour  of  the  restoration  follow.  The  return 
of  an  emigrant  nobleman,  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
object  of  this  pastoral  drama,  all  the  charms  of 
which,  in  other  respects,  consist  in  isolated  scenes 
which    compose    a   series  of  eclogues,   slightly 
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Strung  together.    The  portrait  which  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  sketches  of  his  mistress,  has  all  the  grace 
of  Âe  malo  me  Galatea  petit  of  Virgil  :  the  plaid 
and  the  flute  which  the  two  shepherds  exchange» 
remind  one  also  of  the  mutual  presents  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Bucolics.     In  another  charm- 
ing scene  two     shepherdesses    are    introduced, 
discussing    the   subjects  of  love  and  marriage/ 
There  is  a  truly  antique  simplicity  in  this  dia- 
logue, founded  on  perfectly  modem  ideas.     But 
the  Scotch  are  chiefly  pleased  in  this  pastoral 
with   the  employment  of  their  dialect  and  the 
couplets,  which,  set  to  national  tunes,  have  become 
as  popular  as  the  stanzas  of  Tasso  in  Italy.    They 
boast  much,  as  an  excellence  of  the  language  en- 
nobled by  Ramsay,  Ferguson,  and  Bums,  of  those 
diminutives  which  are  almost  unknown  in  Eng« 
land,  and  which  soften  the  termination  of  a  va- 
riety of  words,   which    a  consonant  penultima 
would  render  inharmonious.*     In  other  respects, 
Ramsay  had  neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  energy, 
nor  the  glow  of  Burns  ;  he  has  depicted  manners 
rather  than  passions  and  characters.      He  had 
published,  before  his  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  valuable 
collection  of  old  Scotch  poems,  among  which  he 
introduced  some  of  his  own  productions,  which 
are  not  less  esteemed.     He  is  the  Theocritus  of 
Scotland.    We  shall  re-discover  traces  of  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 


•  Sudi  a» M, 6tY^,  me  hits  Mm^dM,  hairme^me  chiU;  iau, 
Untie,  little  girL  Oo  the  other  hand,  the  Gaelio  toupie  has  importée 
tome  harth  ezpreiâonf  to  the  Lowland 
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It  has  been  said  of  Ferguson,  who  succeeded 
him,  that  he  has  written  town  eclogues.  He  re- 
sided less  in  the  country  than  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  more  pleased  with  the  company  of  the  citi* 
zens  than  with  that  of  the  shepherds.  His 
Farmer^ s  Ingle  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  pastoral  ; 
but  Ferguson's  style  of  wit  has  more  affinity 
with  Burns  than  with  Ramsay  or  Hogg,  of  whom 
it  is  high  time  to  spçak,  since  I  am  now  on  his 
domains  and  on  those  of  his  master,  Walter  Scott 
.  Bums  and  Ferguson  will  be  noticed  in  turn. 

The  Scotch  greatly  eulogize  the  grave  demean- 
our of  their  peasants,  their  severe  morals,  and  their 
religious  enthusiasm,  resulting  from  their  daily 
perusal  of  the  Bible,  which  imparts  occasionally 
to  their  language  an  oriental  colouring.  This 
character,  which  is  a  relic  of  puritan  auste* 
rity,  is  no  slight  constituent  of  the  tiresome  dig- 
nity, or  reserve  of  some  of  the  Edinburgh  drawing- 
rooms.  I  have  not  yet  been  enabled  sufficiently 
to  study  the  aspect  which  it  imparts  to  the  families 
of  the  farmers'  labourers,  and  of  the  little  do- 
mestic establishments  of  the  hamlets  ;  but  it  is 
worthy  commemoration,  that  the  poets  sprung 
from  die  class  of  Scotch  peasantry,  have  consti- 
tuted personification  of  very  opposite  manners  and 
ideas.  Burns  did  not  seek  for  an  asylum  against 
his  misfortunes  in  religion.  The  last  days  of  his 
life  exhibit  him  in  the  act  of  trying  to  drown  his 
recollection  in  orgies,  which  were  finally  fatal  ;  and 
James  Hogg  is  quoted  as  the  most  decided  whiskey 
drinker  throughout  Scotland.    The  Pre»byteriM 
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bigots  treat  Bartis  as  an  infidel»  and  I  bave  heard 
them  munnur,  that  Mr.  Hogg  as  a  poet  is  some- 
times a  little  too  profane.  Their  chosen  Lauréat  is 
Graham,  the  pious  author  of  the  Sahbathy  to  whom 
I  shall  subsequently  refen  It  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Hogg  has  only  become  senmal  in  his 
poetry  since  the  reputation  of  his  first  poems 
attracted  him  to  Edinburgh.  His  youth  was  that 
of  a  shepherd,  living  a  life  of  solitude  and  contem- 
plation with  his  flock  and  his  muses — that  is  to  say» 
with  the  fairies,  which  no  poet  of  Scotland,  from 
the  time  of  Thomas  of  £rceldoune,  has  depicted 
with  so  many  fascinations.  It  was  this  pastoral 
life,  passed  upon  his  native  mountains, — a  life  of 
tranquillity  and  reflection,  far  from  the  bustle  of 
the  world,— whichTamiliarized  James  Hogg  betimes 
with  all  the  imagery  of  material  nature,  the  va* 
rious  incidental  appearances  of  which,  in  the  rural 
landscape  before  his  eyes,  varying  as  they  did 
with  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  the  diflbr*- 
ence  of  the  seasons,  modified  the  variable  form  in 
his  imagination.  The  local  spots  where  he  first 
became  a  poet,  appeared  to  him  like  the  friends 
of  his  solitude,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
stories  told  to  his  early  infancy,  assisted  him  in 
peopling  them  with  the  invisible  beings  of  popular 
tradition.  At  that  time  he  was  probably  ignorant 
even  of  the  existence  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; 
still  more  of  the  mythology  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
taught  in  those  colleges.  It  was,  in  short,  this 
Contemplative  life  which  explains  why  James 
Hogg  wan  so  long  ignorant  of  men,  and  succeeded 
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better  in  depicting  simple  and  tender  emotions 
than  the  passions,  and  imaginary  beings  thsfi  his- 
torical personages.  When  he  aspired  to  imitate 
Sir  W.  Scott  in  novel  writing,  he  failed.  An  allu- 
sion to  some  actual  fact,  or  some  historical  hero, 
is  not  out  of  place  in  his  poetry  ;  but  he  is 
unable  to  analyse  the  heart  of  a  Ciaverhouse  or  a 
Burley. 

The  Ettrick  shepherd  published  his  first  essay 
in  1805.  It  was  a  volume  of  ballads.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  then  published,  among  his  other  works, 
his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  j  for  some  of 

the  ballads  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  me- 

■ 

mory  of  the  young  poet  who  had  made  him  his 
model.  The  original  ballads  of  James  Hogg  had 
little  success.  Burns  had  rendered  his  country- 
man fastidious,  even  for  a  department  of  poetry 
which  greatly  differed  from  his  own.  The  poems 
of  James  Hogg  were  therefore  considered,  in  some 
quarters,  diffuse,  tame,  prosaic,  and  even  trite. 
Hogg,  desirous  of  pleasing  in  the  drawing-room, 
abandoned  his  flock,  to  establish  himself  at 
Edinburgh  and  grow  polite.  Neither  did  his  muse 
become  enervated  by  the  change  ;  she  retained  her 
originality,  while  she  acquired  graces  which  she  did 
not  before  possess.  Some  traces  of  his  primitive 
rusticity  now  and  then  exhibit  themselves,  and  the 
poet  himself  sometimes  reminds  one  in  his  de- 
portment of  the  rustic  air  of  the  peasant  of  the 
Danube. 

James  Hogg  contributed,  at  first,  to  a  periodical 
journal  called  the  Spy^  and  has  since  become  one 
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of  the  contributors  to  Blackwood^s  Magazine. 
His  best  articles  are  descriptive  pieces  in  prose, 
and  little  sketches  of  pastoral  manners.  He  has 
depicted,  with  great  fidelity»  a  storm  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  and  a  fall  of  snow  j  he  also  enacts 
occasionally,  in  that  comico-serious  publication, 
the  character  of  a  rustic  huffbon.  He  permits  his 
caricatured  portrait  to  be  printed  in  it,  with  son- 
nets beneath  in  his  praise,  such  as  that  entitled. 
Sonnet  on  a  Spark  from  the  Pipe  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

But  the  reputation  of  James  Hogg  is  founded 
upon  a  long  poem,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  might 
not  be  ashamed  to  avow  ;  the  Queen's  Wake. 

The  meeting  which  took  place  on  the  eve  before 
the  day  of  the  consecration  of  a  church  was  formerly 
called  a  TFake,  in  England.  This  meeting  was 
a  festival,  and  those  who  attended  passed  the 
night  in  various  kinds  of  games  and  amusements. 
In  Scotland,  which  was  always  a  land  of  song  and 
music,  says  Mr.  Hogg,*  song  and  music  were  the 
principal  diversions  of  the  wake,  and  often  the 
only  one.  These  songs  were  generally  religious 
or  serious  compositions,  adapted  to  the  simple 
melodies  of  Scotland.  Such  is  nearly  the  origin 
of  our  old  noels  in  France.  The  difierent  applica- 
tions of  the  word  in  England  and  Scotland,  suffi- 
ciently explain  what  were  the  consequences  of  die 
wake  in  the  two  countries. 

In  England  the  wakes  have  led  to  the  establish- 

*  First  note  of  the  poem. 
VOL.  II.  D    D 
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ment  of  faire  or  fêtes  of  long  duration,  whence  the 
word  wake  has  become  synonymous  with  fair  or  fes- 
tival.  In  Scotland,  the  same  term  is  only  applicable, 
at  present,  to  the  serenades  performed  by  ambulant 
and  anonymous  minstrels,  who  go  round  the 
wealthy  quarters  of  Edinburgh  after  midnight  at 
Christmas.  Such  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  wakes  in  Scotland.  After  having  confessed 
my  barbarous  taste  for  the  spinnet,  I  can  scaicely 
be  expected  to  differ  in  opinion  with  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  on  the  subject  of  those  wandering  min- 
strels, who,  in  Scotland^  as  elsewhere,  supply  such 
agreeable  associations  to  the  dilettanti  of  all  classes. 
How  often  have  I  thought,  when  delighted  by  one 
of  these  concerts  in  the  open  air,  that  a  Mozart  or 
a  Rossini,  betrayed  by  their  destiny,  were  con- 
demned to  take  a  part  in  them.  Who  is  the  most 
interesting  person  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel ?•  To  my  view  it  is  the  personage,  who  is 
scarcely  admitted  within  the  doors  of  the  poetical 
structure,— that  old  bard,  who^  poor,  humiliated, 
and  vagabond,  begged  his  bread  from  door  to 
door,  and  tuned  for  the  ears  of  the  peasant,  the 
harp  which  the  king  had  formerly  been  delighted 
to  hear.  This  very  morning  I  beheld  with  emo- 
tion, on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  that  tower  of 
Newark,  where  the  good  Duchess  of  Bucclengh 
revived  with  him  her  hospitalities  and  coik^as^ 
sionate  encouragement 

Queen^s  Wake  is  the  narrative  of  one  of  those 
royal  watehes 
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**  When  royal  Blary»  blithe  of  mood. 
Kept  holiday  at  Holjrood/' 

and  commences  with  an  afiecting  invocation  to  the 
poet's  harp.  It  is  a  natural  reversion  to  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  country,  and  the  first  mysterious 
commercé  with  his  muse.  His  little  grain  of  am- 
bition may  be  pardoned,  as  we  pardon  that  of 
Fontaine's  shepherd,  in  Le  Roi  et  le  Berger  ;  be- 
cause he  never  ceases  loving  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart, 

**  L*hitbit  d*un  gardeur  de  troupeau. 
Petit  chapeau,  jupon,  panetiene,  houlette,**  Ac 

But  the  shepherd  is  now  about  to  sing  of  ambition 
in  others,  and  of  their  efforts  to  deserve  the  royal 
favour  :  it  is  the  beautiful  Mary  Stuart  who  holds 
the  sceptre,  and  adjudges  the  prize  to  the  most 
skilful.  She  has  just  arrived  at  Leith,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Holyrood-house*  The  hearts  of  all  her 
subjects  fly  to  meet  her,  and  the  general  talk  is  of 
her  beauty,  her  youth,  and  her  afilictions.  She 
has  been  an  exile;  she  has  lost,  in  one  year,  a 
father,  a  husband,  and  a  kingdom,  and  has  not  yet 
attained  her  eighteenth  spring.  Who  would  not 
devote  his  life  for  so  young,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
amiable  a  princess  ? 

She  advances  with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Holy- 
rood-house  :  and  though  affected  and  delighted 
with  the  universal  homage  she  receives,  and  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  an  air  of  abstrac- 
tion is  occasionally  remarked  in  her  countenance, 

D  p  2 
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ThiA  abstraction  was  occasioned  by  the  accents  of 
her  native  music^  which,  mellowed  by  distance, 
w:ere  conveyed  to  her  delighted  ear,  and  seemed 
to  her  preferable  to  all  the  scientific  melodies  of 
the  south.  The  above  sentiment,  imparted  to  Mar}' 
Stuart  by  Mr.  Hogg,  is  one  of  perfect  delicacy. 
Alas  !  he  will  soon  have  to  apprise  us  that  Rizzio 
composes  a  pi^rt  of  the  retinue  at  Holyrood.  The 
Duke  of  Ar^Je,  informed  of  the  subject  of  the 
queen's  emotion,  boasts  of  the  Highland  music  as 
far  superior  to  that  which  she  has  just  heard.  As 
soon  as  Mary  has  established  her  court  at  Holy- 
rood,  a  proclamation  announces,  that  during  the 
following  Christmas,  the  queen  invites  to  a  solemn 
wake,  all  the  minstrels  and  harpers  of  the  king- 
dom. This  wake  is  to  last  three  successive  nights, 
and  a  richly  ornamented  harp  is  destined  for 
the  victor.  Mr.  Hogg  then  depicts  the  charac- 
ter, and  records  the  song  of  each  of  the  com- 
petitors. Rizzio  is  among  the  number  ;  but  Gar- 
dyne,  a'  son  of  the  native  bards,  obtains  the  prize. 
This  plot  supplies  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  with 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  facility  with 
which  he  adapts  himself  to  all  kinds  of  styles, — 3, 
facility  so  great,  that  he  has  since  published, 
under  the  title  of  The  Mirror  of  the  Poets,  a  col- 
lection of  poems  attributed  by  him  to  Byron, 
Scott,  Campbell,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Wordsworth, 
&c.,  whose  peculiar  genius  he  has  often  imitated  so 
dexterously,  as  to  constitute  a  complete  deception. 
As  to  the  QueerCs  Wake,  the  critics  have  generally 
preferred  to  the  successful  piece  in  the  competition. 
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that  of  the  thirteenth  competitor,  entitled^  iiTi/mm^. 
It  is  one  of  those  marvellous  subjects  in  which  Mr. 
Hogg. excels,  and  which  have  earned  him  the  title 
of  Lauréat  of  Fairy  Land.  Bums,  when  he  treated 
of  some  supernatural  history,  always  introduced 
some  comic,  and  even  grotesque,  imagery.  The 
fact  is,  he  did  not  believe  ;  but  Hogg  writes  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  faith.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simply  pleasing  than  the  poem  of  Kilmentf. 

Kilmeny  is  a  young  girl,  replete  with  innocence 
and  beauty,  who  has  disappeared,  and  been  car- 
ried away  by  fairies.  The  portrait  which  Mr. 
Hogg  draws,  invests  her  with  all  the  grace 
and  candour  of  the  Girl  ai  the  WeU^  designed  by 
Westall,  and  engraved  by  C.  Heath.  She  returns 
mysteriously,  and  the  art  of  the  poet  consists  ia 
persuading  us  in  some  degree  of  the  fact  of  her 
sojourn  in  Fairy  Land,  by  the  animated  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  her  person,  and  the  surprise,  com- 
bined with  respect,  which  her  return  and  aspect 

inspire. 

•*  Kilmeny»  Kflmeny,  where  have  you  been  ? 
Lang  hae  we  sought  haith  holt  and  den  ; 
By  linn,  by  ford,  and  green-wood  tree. 
Yet  you  are  halesome  and  fîûr  to  see. 
Where  gat  you  that  joup  o'  the  lily  scheen? 
Ihat  bonny  snook  of  the  birk  sae  green^? 
And  these  roees»  the  fairest  that  ever  were  seen  ? 
mhneny»  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been? 

<<  Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grac^ 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny*s  face; 
As  sdil  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee,    ; 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea» 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  warden' sea. 


« 
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For  KUmeny  fasd  been  she  knew  not  wheie. 

And  Kilmeny  bad  seen  what  ibe  could  not  declare; 

Ktlmeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew, 

Where  the  r.in  nerer  fell,  and  the  wind  never  blew» 

But  it  teemed  as  the  harp  of  the  iky  had  rung. 

And  the  airs  of  heaTen  played  round  her  tongue^ 

When  she  sjwke  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seen. 

And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been  ; 

A  land  of  love  and  a  land  of  light, 

Withouten  sun,  or  moon,  or  night  : 

Where  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream» 

And  the  light  a  pure  celestial  beam  :  I 

The  land  of  viûon  it  would  seem, 

A  still,  an  everlasting  dream."* 


After  describing  the  bower  where  KJhneny  was 
sleeping,  before  she  awaked  in  the  kingdom  of  en- 
chantment, the  poet  represents  her  as  charmed 
by  mysterious  hymns.  She  awakes  on  a  silken 
couch,  resplendent  with  the  cdburs  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  around  her  are  flying  winged  beings  of 
celestial  beauty,  who  are  smiling  and  conversing 
about  her.  One  of  them  apprises  the  re^t  that 
Kilmeny  has  been  conveyed  to  these  enchanted 
regions,  in  order  to  shew  that  a  virgin  as  pure  as 
Kilmeny  partook  of  the  nature  of  celestial  spirits. 

She  is  loaded  with  caresses»  and  receives  a  kind 
of  consecration,  as  a  pledge  of  her  immortality. 
The  future  is  revealed  to  her  ;  and  she  is  permitted 
to  return  to  earth  occasionally,  when  she  expe- 
riences a  desire  of  Fe-assuring  her  friends  on  the 
subject  of  her  condition.  This  reminiscence  of 
the  place  of  her  birth  is  highly  aâectii^  in  the 
midst  of  the  enjoyments  with  which  she  is  intoxi- 
cated.    The  same  idea,  in  a  subject  nearly  similar 
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has  been  expressed  with  still  greater  pathos  by 
one  of  the  Lake  poets,  now  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  John  Wilson.      (Lay  qf 
Fairy  Land-  ) 

Kilmeny  returns  among  her  companions  ;  but 
she  leads  the  life  of  a  fairy,  or  an  angel,  pro- 
tected  from  passions  and  vain  desires,  always 
worthy  of  the  celestial  country  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  whither  she  is  destined  to  return  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  in  order  to  be  united 
with  the  choir  of  celestial  spirits.  The  whole  of 
this  vision  is  got  up  with  great  effect  ;  but  it  may 
be  readily  conceived  that  so  simple  a  plot  stands 
in  need  of  the  charms  of  verse,  in  order  to  excite 
interest  ;  Mr.  Hogg  has  discovered  and  employed 
the  secret  of  Thomas  Moore's  harmony,  in  depict- 
ing and  supplying  language  to  his  Kilmeny. 

There  is  something  more  solemn  in  the  ballad 
of  Mackinnon,  which  introduces  us  to  the  pompous 
wonders  of  the  cave  of  Staffa.  It  comprises  the 
history  of  an  Abbot  of  lona,  who  has  intro- 
duced a  mistress  into  the  cloister  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  novice.  The  younger  monks  of  his 
community  live  in  scandalous  familiarity  with 
the  nuns  of  a  neighbouring  monastery  ;  while  the 
elder  ones  scandalized  at  their  conduct,  tremble, 
lest  heaven  should  punish  the  whole  fraternity 
for  the  violation  of  the  monastic  regulations.  In 
fact  an  apparition  of  St.  Columba  orders  the  prior 
to  go  on  a  pilgrimage,  with  his  young  monks,  to 
Staffii,  in  order  to  offer  certain  oblations  to  the 
invisible,  spirit  of  the  ocean  \   and  the  super- 
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stitious  abbot  obeys  this  order,  although  in 
contradiction  to  the  creed  both  of  Columba 
and  himself.  He  embarks,  and  in  reply  to 
his  invocation/a  mermaid  denounces,  in  harmo* 
nious  song,  that  the  billows  demand  him  as 
their  prey.  The  prior  and  his  retinue  hurry 
from  the  spot,  overwhelmed  with  melancholy 
forebodings.  They  perceive  at  the  helm  of  the 
vessel  an  old  man,  whose  aspect  appears  to  them 
supernatural. 

They  enquire  his  business  and  his  name  ;  whence 
he  comes  and  where  he  goes  :  but  he  preserves 
a  gloomy  silence,  turns  his  face  towards  the  sea 
and  weeps.  One  monk  addresses  him  in  friendly 
terms  ;  another  mocks  him  ;  but  the  abbot  turns 
pale,  overwhelmed  with  terror  ;  for  he  imagines 
that  he  has  seen  the  man  before.  At  length  the 
vessel  quits  the  fatal  shore.  The  old  man  then 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaims,  **  the  hour  is 
come.'*  The  monks  perceive,  on  the  top  of 
Ben  More,  an  apparition  with  a  girdle  of  azure 
lightning,  and  a  luminous  helmet.  It  is  the 
herald  of  the  storm  ;  and  he  exclaims  **  Prepare 
the  way  for  the  Abbot  of  lona/*  A  tempest 
rises,  and  the  vessel  is  engulphed  in  the  waves,  &c« 

This  mysterious  old  man,  whom  the  poet  does 
not  name,  leaves  a  striking  impression  on  the  ima- 
gination. The  poem  often  recalls  to  mind  the 
energy  of  Byron,  combined  with  the  fantastic 
mysticism  of  Coleridge. 

The  ballad  of  Mary  Scott  also  deserves  quoting. 
Mary  is  another  Juliet^  condemned  to  death  by 
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her  father  ;  she  has  swallowed  instead  of  poison,  a 
narcotic  potion,  which  gives  her  lover  time  to  come 
to  her  deliverance.  Her  lover,  who  believes  her 
dead,  is  in  the  act  of  addressing  an  affecting 
farewell  to  her  in  her  coffin,  when  she  revives. 
The  moment  of  revival  is  felicitously  described 
by  Mr.  Hogg.  I  may^  also  quote  his  imagina- 
tive voyage  by  sea  of  a  Fifeshire  witch  j  but 
of  quoting  there  would  be  no  reasonable  limits. 
I  apprehend  that  I  have  said  enough  to  shew  that 
he  prefers  marvellous  subjects  and  susperstitious 
traditions  to  all  others.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  is 
not  precisely  a  Bucolic  poet  ;  at  least,"  if  he 
were  familiar  with  Virgil,  he  would  be  inclined 
to  admire  him  most  in  his  description  of  the 
prodigies  announcing  the  death  of  Ciesar,  his 
account  of  the  metamorphoses  of  Proteus,  and 
Orpheus's  descent  into  hell.  Even  in  the  purely 
descriptive  portion  of  his  poems,  the  Ettrick  Shep» 
herd  is  frequently  induced  to  modify  by  foreign 
allusion,  the  artlessness  of  a  landscape.  He  has 
an  obvious  tendency  towards  the  orientalism  of 
Thomas  Moore;  had  he  studied  Thomson  and 
Cowper,  he  would  have  imitated  the  first  in  his 
pomp  of  imagery  and  diction. 

An  English  poet,  who  is  just  dead,  and  whom 
the  muse  first  discovered  in  the  shop  of  an 
artizan, — Robert  Bloomfield, — has  been  more 
remarkable  perhaps  as  a  shoemaker,  than  a 
poet.  Many  passages,  however,  of  his  pastorals 
display  the  true  poet  in  the  unartificial  style.  He 
depicts  with  tolerable  success  a  flock  of  sheep^ 
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a  young  shepherd,  the  humble  details  of  the  farm, 
&c.  ;  but  his  genius  remains  concentered  within  a 
narrow  circle  ;  his  fancy  creeps  along  the  ground, 
and  rarely  rises  to  a  new  idea.     It  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  painter  to  be  exact  in  his  sketch  :  vivacity 
of  colouring  also  enters  into  the  proper  details  of 
the  painting.     There  exists  a  descriptive  poetr)% 
which  only  speaks  to  the  senses,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself  ;  this  is  often  the  character  of  that  of 
Bloomfield  :  there  exists  another,  which  associates 
with  the  delineation  of  a  landscape  or  of  a  country 
life,   emotions  of  the  heart;    this  is  the    style 
more  of  contemplative  than  descriptive  poets.  To 
this  latter  class  may  be  assigned  the  works  of 
another  plebeian  poet,  named  John  Clare,  who  has 
lately  become  the  rival  of  Bloomfield  in  England. 
The  true  source  of  our  love  for  the  country  exists 
in  an  association  of  ideas.    The  periwinkle  is  not 
the  sweetest  of  flowers  ;  but  it  recalls  to  mind  the 
image  of  Madame  Warens  ;  it  excites  our  enthu- 
siasm more  than  the  rose,  and  we  exclaim  with 
transport,  **  there  is  the  periwinkle  /" 
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LETTER   XC. 

TO   M.    CASSIMER    DELAVIONE. 

I  COULD  not  return  to  Edinburgh  without  devi- 
ating from  my  road,  in  order  to  pass  a  few  hours 
at  Roslyn,  situated  at  seven  miles  distance  from 
the  capital.  It  is  fashionable  to  make  at  least  one 
excursion  there  annually  during  the  summer 
months,  in  order  to  eat  strawberries^  and  admire 
the  Saxo-Gothic  chapel,  where  the  SaintrClairs 
repose  in  their  armour,  instead  of  coffins.  During 
life,  they  inhabited  the  old  castle,  now  in  decay  ; 
an  edifice  less  durable  than  the  sepulchre,  where 
their  corpses  are  still,  according  to  report,  entire, 
and  astonish  by  their  gigantic  height.  The  enu- 
meration of  their  titles,  says  Waiter  Scott,  would 
take  away  the  breath  of  a  herald  ;  among  others, 
they  were  princes  of  theOrcades,  Dukes  of  Olden- 
burgh,  Lord  Admirals  of  the  Scotch  seas,  grand 
justiciaries  of  the  kingdom,  wardens  of  the  border, 
Earls  of  Caithness,  titularies  of  more  than  fifty 
baronies,  &c.  Founded  by  William  Saint-Clair  in 
1446,  the  chapel  is  remarkable  on  the  outside  for 
spiral  pinnacles,  united  by  spring  arches,  and  on 
the  inside,  for  its  elegant  columns,  all  differently 
sculptured,  of  which  the  spiral  column  of  the  appren- 
tice principally  attracts  the  attention  of  visitors.* 

*  ne  archtteot  had  traTelled  0T«r  Europe  to  find  â  model  lor  the 
pillar,  which  remained  to  he  constructed.    In  faif  ahMDoe^  hit  .«pimHL 
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The  valley  of  Roslyn  is  worthy  of  the  chapel  j 
it  is  as  it  were  an  oasis,  circumscribed  by  a 
framework  of  rocks,  with  scarped  angles.  They 
have  been  shaken,  and  violently  torn  by  some 
commotion  of  nature,  and  seem  to  menace  the 
visitor  with  the  sudden  fall  of  fragments  feebly 
bound  together  by  the  branches  of  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  conceals  a  part  of  their  nu- 
merous fissures. 

By  following  the  course  of  the  Esk,  I  arrived, 
botanizing  as  I  went,  at  Hawthornden.  The  grassy 
carpet  I  trod  was  agreeably  variegated  with  violets, 
primroses,  the  periwinkle,  and  that  pretty  flower, 
the  Easter  daisy,  which  inspired  Bums  with  so 
pathetic  a  meditation.  I  gathered  some  wild  straw- 
berries, and  those  berries  of  the  ArhutuSj  called 
by  us  raisins  d'ours^  but  more  especially  the 
vaccinium  of  Virgil,  which  I  have  so  often  found 
under  the  popular  name  of  Mauret  or  Petavin  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  Valley  of  Haw- 
thornden is  celebrated  in  Scotland  as  the  asylum 
where  the  poet  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  lived 
in  seclusion,  and  played  the  part  of  a  hospitable 
host  to  Shakspeare's  rival,  Ben  Jonson.  This  re- 
miniscence brings  me  back  to  Edinburgh,  into  the 
company  of  Sir  W.  Scott  and  that  of  Mr.  Crabbe, 
his  guest. 

tioe  executed  it,  and  on  his  return  the  maBter  killed  bis  pu(nl  out  of 
jealouiy.    The  same  stocy  is  told  of  the  beautiful  window  of  Mebfose. 

M  M.  Bouton  and  Daguerre  have  just  exhibited  their  picture  of 
Rodyn.  A  Scotchman  might  fincyyon  seeing  it,  that  they  had  carried 
the  cfaaoel  itself  to  Pwis. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  my  two  days  of  absence 
had  operated  great  changes  in  the  AUiens  of  Scot- 
land. The  positive  announcement  of  the  approach- 
ing departure  of  the  king  has  beea  received.   The 
only  question   now  is  about  receiving  him  and 
being  received  by  him  :  200,000  strangers  have 
already  tripled  the  population.     Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, Perth,  Dundee  have  arrived  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  provosts,  baillies,  magistrates,  and  other  prin- 
cipal magistrates  of  those  cities  which  are  some- 
what humbled  by  the  preference  awarded  to  Edin- 
burgh over  them.     Nor  is  it  the  tradesmen  only, 
belonging   to  the  Highland  Society,  who  strut 
about  in  the  Celtic  costume  ;  but  the  chiefs  them- 
selves, with  their  tails,*  have  descended  from  the 
mountains,  and  groupes  of  these  children  of  the 
wilderness  are  standing  astonished  before  the  shops, 
or  public  buildings  of  the  New  Town.     They  are 
known  by  the  particular  colours  of  the  bars  of 
their  plaids  for  Campbells,  who  wear  besides  a 
branch  of  myrtle    in  their  cap,  or  for  Drum- 
monds,  who  adorn  theirs  with  holly.    The  chiefs 
alone  add  to  this  vegetable  cockade  (I  hope  they 
will  pardon  me  the  expression)  two  eagle's  feathers, 
which  compose  an  elegant  plume.    I  went  yester- 
day to  pay  my  respects  to  a  whig,  who  had  but  re- 
cently expressed  a  most  disloyal  distaste  for  George 
IV.  :  **  The  king,"  said  he,  "  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  gentleman  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  represented  as 


*  Tlie  Tail  of  a  chief  coniittt  of  the  office»  of  hit  ettaUishmeiit,  hll 
henchmao,  or  iecretary*squire,  the  piper  or  bagpipe  player,  &c.  &c. 
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very  affable.'*  The  Lady  of  M.  Mac — has  repeated 
this  phrase  to  him  so  often,  that  the  husband  has 
promised  to  let  her  go  to  the  king  s  levee,  and  to  go 
himself.    Thenoe  I  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Dr. 

Rob n,   who  had  engaged  to  take  me  this 

very  day  to  the  Medical  Society  ;  the  party  was 
put  off  till  the  next  day  ;  the  doctor,  who  is  a 
great  loyalist,  was  obliged  to  go  and  join  the 
Archers'  Company,  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  acting  as  his  ma- 
jesty's body  guard  when  he  is  in  Edinbur^. 
He  shewed  me  his  bow,  put  on  his  waistcoat  and 
trowsers  of  green  tai*tan,  enveloped  himself  in  his 
plaid,  handled  his  bow  with  grace,  and  asked  me 
whether  the  costume  were  not  charming.  I  replied 
that  it  became  him  marvellously  well  ;  and,  indeed, 
my  compliment  was  deserved,  as  the  doctor  is  a 
fine  figure. 

All  this  bustle,  these  festive  preparations,  these 
metamorphoses  of  costumes,  and  new  physiogno- 
mies amused  me  at  first  ;  but  my  plulosopher,  who 
enjoyed  it  for  three  days,   is   already   tired  of 
it  ;   and  has  testified  an  anxious  desire  of  set- 
ting out  on  our  projected  excursion  to  the  High- 
lands, in  order  not  to  return  to  Edinburgh  till 
after  the  king's  journey.     He  had  almost  induced 
me  to  be  of  his  opinion.     I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
provincial  population  too  much  endimanchés,  that 
is  to  say,  out  of  its    ordinary    customs.      We 
shall  read,  thought  I,  the  relation  of  the  fetes  in 
the  gazettes  ;  the  police  does  not  dictate  here^  as 
in  France,  their  procès  verbal.    I  then  proceeded 
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to  the  house  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  the  intention 
of  taking  my  leave  of  him.  My  visit  was  tolerably 
long,  for  I  was  obliged  to  accept  his  invitation  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  him.  I  shall  relate  a  portion 
of  our  conversation  before  and  after  dinner,  without 
any  other  infidelity  than  that  of  bringing  passages 
together,  which  I  cannot  transmit  to  paper  in  their 
isolated  state,  except  by  preceding  them  with 
long  explanations,  or  useless  and  insignificant 
transitions. 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  Well,  doctor,  how  did  you 
like  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  and  Melrose  Ab- 
bey?" 

"  They  are  worthy  of  the  bard  who  has  sung 
them.  I,  besides,  paid  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  and 
surveyed  with  interest  your  gothic  sculptures,  your 
armoury  and  pictures,  some  of  which  are  speaking 
representations.  I  shall  now  re-peruse  with  double 
pleasure,  The  Lay  qf  the  Last  Minstrel^  and  your 
other  works.*' 

Sir  W.  Scott.— *•  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Minstrelsy  qftJie  Scottish  Border?^' 

"  A  great  part  of  it  ;  but  more  especially  with 
your  own  imitations  of  the  old  border  ballads.  It 
was,  I  believe,  your  first  publication. 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  Not  exactly.  I  made  my 
debut  in  1799,*  with  an  imitation  of  some  bal- 
lads of  Burger,  and  a  translation  of  the  cheval- 
resque  drama  of  Goethe^  Gotz  Von  Berlichengen. 
These  essays  procured  me  the  acquaintance  of 
the  famous  Lewis,  author  of  the  Monk^  and  sur- 

*  Sir  W.  Scott  WM  then  twenty-eighty  .beiqg  bora  in  1771. 
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named  Monk  Lewis.  He  was  a  very  agreeable 
man,  whose  imagination  was  perfectly  amorous 
of  the  supernatural,  and  of  popular  superstitions. 
I  read  to  him  my  Eve  of  SL  John  and  Glenfinglas  ; 
and  he  requested  my  permission  to  insert  these 
two  poems  in  his  TaUes  qf  Wonder.^' 

*^  I  should  apprehend  that  the  Monk  of  Lewis 
is  a  little  out  of  fashion/' 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  It  is  a  work  written  with  power. 
It  produced  an  effect,  although  it  came  after  the 
romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Like  the  latter, 
Lewis  has  chosen  the  south  as  the  seat  of  his  ac- 
tion :  in  a  southern  atmosphere,  passions  as  well 
as  vegetation  have  more  energy  ;  passion  is  wanted 
in  these  kind  of  works.  The  marvellous  alone 
will  not  suffice  for  so  sceptical  an  age  as  this.  I 
should  have  liked  Mrs.  Radcliffe  more,  if  she  had 
been  less  anxious  about  the  explanation  of  her 
mysteries.    Lewis  wrote  as  if  he  believed." 

"  Might  not  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  as  a  woman,  be  in 
dread  of  passing  for  superstitious  ?" 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  It  may  be  so.  Her  works, 
compared  with  the  common  novel,  are  what  mélo- 
drames are  compared  with  tragedies  and  comedies. 
Terror  is  their  chief  spring  of  action.  But  there 
are  some  good  melo-drames.  Walpole  created  the 
melo-dramatic  romance  ;  but  Mrs.  Radcliffe  sur- 
passed Walpole.  Lewis  and  Maturin  have  alone 
come  near  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  The  Montorio  Family 
is  a  very  astonishing  work.*'* 

*  Sir  W.  Scott  hu  been  a  useful  patron  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bfa- 
turin. 
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*^  Was  your  Gotz  von  Berlichengen  publiBhed  at 
Edinburgh  ?'' 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  No,  I  published  it  at  London, 
where  I  then  was.  It  is  from  the  same  epoch  that 
my  acquaintance  with  M.  M.  Canning  and  Frere 
commenced."* 

"  You  have  contributed  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  English  bookselling  business  to  Edinburgh." 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  Authors  doubtless  make  pub- 
lishers ;  but  Mr.  Arch.  Constable  has  done  much 
for  Scotch  authorship.^' 

*^  Scotland  has  always  supplied  great  men  to  the 
literary  republic." 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  The  patriarch  of  our  authors 
is  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  knew  Hume  and 
Robertson  intimately.  In  his  Life  of  John  Home^ 
lately  published,  he  has  charmingly  described  the 
Literary  Society  of  Edinburgh  during  the  second 
half  of  the  last  centuiy .  He  is  a  poet  and  romance 
writer  ;  a  poet  in  versification  ;  but  a  poet  also  in 
his  prose  fictions  ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  a  good 
romance  writer  not  to  be  so  in  some  degree.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  is  an  ingenious  critic  in  his  periodical 
Essays,  (the  Mirror  and  Trifler^^  and  a  pathetic 
author  in  his  novels.  There  is  a  little  of  Sterne's 
manner  in  his  Man  qf  Feeling  ;  the  pathos  of  Julia 
de  Roubigné  is  more  natural  and  pure." 

'*  Scotland  continues  to  enrich  English  literature 
with  its  best  works.  Thomas  Campbell  is  a  Scotch- 
man ?'* 

•  Sir  W.  Scott  was  a  fellow-oontrilmtor  with  Canning  and  Frere  in 
the  Anti'Jaeohitt. 

VOL.    II.  E  Ï 
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Sir  W.  Scott — *^  A  Scotchman  and  agréât  pœt. 
Lord  Byron  is  also  a  little  Scotch.'* 

^  May  I  ask  you  on  what  terms  you  are  ?*' 

Sir  W.  Scott.—"  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
yeaterday.  We  are  in  correspondence»  and  that  of 
an  amicable  and  intimate  description." 

<^  He  has  scoffed  a  little  at  Scotland." 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  The  review  went  much  too  far. 
Lord  Byron  is  very  irritable." 

"  I  saw  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  at  Abbots- 
ford.    I  presume  you  are  friendly." 

"  Yes  )  he  is  one  of  our  literary  notablesj  and 
a  distinguished  barrister." 

"  Have  you  also  appeared  at  the  bar  ?" 

Sir  W.  Scott,~"  Like  all  young  barristers.  I 
have  pleaded  on  criminal  trials  ?" 

I  shall  here  add  from  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Lockhart,  that  Sir  W.  Scott,  when  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  gave  but  few  testimonies 
of  his  talent.  He  once,  however,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  before  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  question  he  treated  of  having  suddenly 
kindled  his  powers»  he  expressed  himself  with  a 
Jhod  of  eloquence.  The  famous  Dr.  Blair  was 
present,  and  said  aloud,  ^'This  young  barrister 
will  be  a  great  man." 

I  resume  ouY  dialogue.  ^^  You  quitted  pleading 
for  a  judicial  situation." 

Sir  W.  Scott — *^  I  was  not  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Session  till  afler  I  had  published  Afar* 
mion.    I  was  already  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire." 

This  post  brings  Sir  Walter  in  about  300/.  per 
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annmn,  and  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  B\ito* 
deugh  family.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
deputy-lieutenant  of  Roxbur^shire.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  owed  his  nomination  of  Clerk  to  the  Court 
of  Session  to  Pitt,  who  was  superseded  by  Fox 
before  the  nomination  was  signed  and  sealed*  On 
its  presentation  to  Fox  for  signature,  he  approved 
it  without  hesitation.  ^'  It  is  providing/'  said  he^ 
'*  for  a  man  of  genius  ;  the  precedent  Cannot  be 
dangerous  to  us.''  It  must  be  added,  that  Walt» 
Scott  performed  his  functions  for  several  ye&rs 
gratuitously,  while  expecting  the  death  of  the 
titular  clerk,  his  predecessor,  who  was  an  infirm 
old  man.  This  fact  has  been  disputed  by  M» 
Simond  in  his  Voyage  en  Angleterre  ;  he  rectified 
the  error  in  his  second  English  edition  only.  If  I 
do  not  give  Fox's  expression  in  the  actual  terms  he 
used,  I  have  a  member  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  family  iài 
my  authority.  The  place  of  clerk  or  secretary  to  the 
Court  of  Session  is  worth,  from  12  to  1500/.  per 
annum.  Sir  W.  Scott  performs  its  duties  with 
assiduity.  It  may  be  recollected  that  a  meo(iber 
of  the  House  of  Commons  one  day  denounced 
this  place  as  a  useless  office,  because  it  was  exer* 
cised  by  a  man,  who  found  time  to  publish  seVen 
or  eight  volumes  yearly,  without  counting  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Journals,  &c.  Reckoning  up  thé 
emoluments  derived  from  his  place  and  bookii  only^ 
it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  a  chateaui  an  elegant  town^house,  numerous 
servants^  a  carriage  with  four  horsjss,  &c.  &c. 
Lady  Scott  entered  the  drawing-room^  and  hid 
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a  box  on  the  table,  which  she  opened,  and  shewed 
to  Mr  Crabbe,  and  then  to  me  :  this  box  contained 
a  kind  of  cockade  or  St.  Andrew's  cross,  composed 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Scotland. 

Lady  Scott. — "  It  is  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross, 
which  the  ladies  of  Scotland  have  commissioned 
Sir  W.  Scott  to  present  to  his  majesty  before  he 
alights.  It  is  the  work  of  a  lady  of  high  rank  and 
great  beauty." 

I  naturally  admired  the  cross,  the  pearls,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  workmanship.  Two  children  now 
entered  ;  one  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  W.  Scott, 
and  the  other,  I  believe,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  ;  those  are  his  majesty's  two  pages,  said  Lady 
Scott  to  me  ;  and  she  explained  to  me  that  they 
would  be  pages  only  during  the  residence  of  the 
king  at  Edinburgh.  I  asked  Sir  Walter  if  he  had 
not  another  son  ;  and  he  replied,  that  he  had  a 
son  twenty  years  of  age,  a  lieutenant  in  the  loth 
Hussars.     Mr.  Scott  is  now  in  Prussia.* 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  You  find  us  in  the  midst  of 
festivities.  Doctor.  You  are  come  to  Edinburgh 
at  a  time  when  our  city  is  going  to  put  forth  all 
its  bravery.'* 

^'I  intend,  however,  to  escape  from  all  this 
bustle,  and  make  my  excursion  into  Perthshire  du- 
ring the  king^s  stay." 

Sir  W.  Scott. — *^  Indeed  !  What  urgency  induces 
you  ?    You  will  be  decidedly  in  the^wrong.     The 

*  He  has  lately  manried  a  rich  heiress,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jobson 
of  Dundee^  who  has  hroagbt  him  m  considerri>le  dowry. 
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mountains  and  the  lakes  are  always  to  be  found  ; 
but  the  spectacle  about  to  be  exhibited  in  Edin- 
burgh will  not  be  renewed  for  some  time." 

Lady  Scott. — "  Baron  Staël  was  also  careless 
of  staying  ;  and  set  oflF  for  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Pray,  do  not  imitate  him.  We  have,  however, 
repeatedly  told  him  that  he  was  about  to  lose  an 
unique  spectacle.** 

Sir  Wi  Scott.—**  Since  you  love  old  Scotland, 
you  will  see  its  living  physiognomy,  or,  at  least, 
its  national  costume.  We  shall  revive  our  old 
devices,  our  old  titles,  and  some  of  the  customs  of 
independent  Scotland.  Why  go  to  look  for  the 
Highland  clans  in  the  mountains,  when  the  report 
of  the  king*s  arrival  has  resounded  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ancient  kingdom  ^of  Bruce,  and  brings 
hither  daily  new  representatives  of  our  historical 
names?  You  must  remain.  I  will  undertake  to 
procure  you  a  place  where  you  will  see  every 
thing.*' 

Lady  Scott — (Going  to  fetch  a  card.)  "  Here 
is  a  ticket  for  a  place  in  a  house  which  is  at  the 
corner  of  Princes-street  ;  a  house  belonging  to  Mr. 
CcMistable.'* . 

**  I  will  stay  then,  since  you  assure  me  that  I 
should  be  in  the  wrong  to  go.*' 

Sir  Walter  Scott — *^  There  will  be  general  fes- 
tivity and  enthusiasm.  It  will  constitute  the 
poetry  of  national  pomp." 

'^  I  did  not  imagine  the  Scotch  such  royalists/' 

Sir  W.  Scott.—"  We  have  in  Scotland  a  nume- 
rous  opposition  ;  we  have,  indeed,  had  two  ;  but 
that  of  the  Jacobites  is  extinct  since  the  battle  of 
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CuUoden,  wad  sees  in  George  IV.  uo  more  tkm 
the  beir  of  the  Stuarts.    That  of  the  whig9  was 
only  a  matter  of  theory  ;  they  may  hoqour  ^ 
person  of  the  prince,  without  comprenûsîng  tbçm* 
selves  i  for  tbci  whig  opposition  ooofines  itse^  to 
eensuring  the  ^cts  of  government.    But  dp  qot 
expect  to  find  in  Scotch  toryiam  the  excitation  pf 
southern  regions." 
^*  Do  you  refer  to  the  south  of  France  ?'* 
Sir  W.  Scott — "  No,  but  to  the  oriental  imag>- 
naticms  of  Ireland.    We  «ihall  not  plunge  into  the 
aea  in  order  to  reach  the  King's  yacht  i  we  shall 
9fit  attach  ourselves  to  his  carmge/'*  ^ 

^^  We  did  all  that  in  France»  and  worse  stilti 
to  the  shame  of  the  age  of  enlightenment  be  it 
spoken  ;  but  we  had  for  our  excuse»  the  niiraçles 
of  18H.  It  was  a  restoration  i  the  voyage  to  Ir^ 
knd  was  only  an  excursion." 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  The  j^rney  tQ  Scotland  ap» 
pears  to  me  a  fortunate  event,  because  it  will 
tend  to  rally  pairties  together,  who  fpr  many 
years  have  been  accustomed  to  imbue  their 
diflcassâona  with  rancour^  The  hand  of  th^  whig 
will  unite  with  that  of  the  tory  in  the  hand 
of  the  monarch,  in  England,^  politics  are  reserved 
for  parliament  or  puhUe  dinners»    They  write  with 


W.  Scon  »  80  cftw  quoted  inEog^aad  Bfi,m  aiiti-Ubentl  tory, 
tlmt  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  this  dialogue  is  the  authentic  expression 
of  his  sentiments.  I  can  demonstrate  it  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  pul^ 
lished  on  die  snlgeet  of  the  Kisg^s  visit  to  ScotlBB<^  and  ^vhUh  vill  siip- 
ply  me^  ob  occasion^  materials  for  corroboration.  I  hare  efvn  «vmM 
qpilpielf  of  it  in  order  to  fill  up  the  lacuna  of  my  notes.  I  trust  I  shall 
stand  excused  for  this  excess  of  fidelhy»  since  these  additioM  wël 
élM  poliiicsl  opÎMoaof  Sir  W.  Soott  mom  pedJDddy  known-. 
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violence,  and  make  vident  harangues;  but  the 
pamphlets  and  the  harangues  perform  the  office  of 
safetj  valves  :  in  private  life,  whig  and  tory  meet 
amicably  together.  Here  we  are  more  rancorous } 
very  amiable  men,  who  have  espoused  oppop 
site  opinions,  have  insensibly  reached  the  point  of 
hating  each  other.  There  have  been  faults  on 
both  sides  ;  once  brought  together  by  the  royal 
presence,  they  will  learn,  I  hope,  that  they  ought 
never  to  have  carried  things  so  far." 

Mr.  Crabbe. — ^*  The  King  will  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  devotion  df  his  Scotch  subjects,  al- 
though the  expression  be  not  so  clamorous  as  that 
of  his  subjects  in  Ireland.^' 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  Beyond  a  doubt  j  we  have  air- 
ways passed  for  a  proud  people  ;  the  object  now  is 
to  shew  our  pride,  by  making  it  consist  in  an 
adherence  to  our  natural  character.  Our  King 
will  see  us  as  nature  and  education  have  made  us, 
calm  and  reasonable,  even  in  our  most  exalted  sen» 
timents.*  Besides,  Ireland  was  no  more  than  a 
lordship,  when  Scotland  had  already  taken  her 
place  for  a  thousand  years  among  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  Ireland  never  saw  a  king  set  foot  om 
her  soil,  except  when  grasping  the  sword  as  a 
conqueror  and  a  tyrant.  King  George  IV.  comeB 
here  as  the  descendant  of  a  long  series  of  Scotch 
kings.    The  blood  of  the  heroio  Robert  Bruce, 

*  I  diidtgiVBh  tliii  piMUg»  wkb  marks  of  quotation,  becauae  it  »  al- 
BMt  literally  taken  from  the  pamphlet  quoted  in  the  preceding  note. 
The  noble  pride  which  it  breathes  welt  becomes»  to  my  view,  the  indi- 
vidual  whe  has  caused  the  ancient  Douglasses  te  expresi  theaisehvs 
with  sucbfàriet  fidelkyiftc  in  hitDorelsaad  poems. 
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the  blood  of  the  noble,  generous,  and  enlightened 
James  I.  runs  in  his  veins  ;  his  Scotch  anceston 
shine  with  all  the  lustre  which  virtue  and  genius 
can  confer.  He  is,  moreover,  our  kinsmaiu  As 
well  as  our  Douglasses,  our  Stuarts,  our  Hamiltons, 
and  our  Bruces»  all  our  high  nobility  are  his  ad- 
mitted relatives  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman  among  the  ancient 
families  in  Scotland,  who  cannot  in  one  way  or 
another,  call  himself  the  relative  of  the  royal  house, 
whence  our  sovereign  has  issued.  Nay,  in  this 
inconsiderable  kingdom,  the  blood  of  our  families 
has  been  so  often  blended,  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  majority  of  our  yeomen  possess 
similar  titles.  In  a  word,  we  are  the  clan,  and 
our  King  is  the  chief.'' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  here  chimes  in  with  a  fa- 
vourite idea  of  George  TV.,  who  wishes,  by  all 
means,  to  give  {yre-eminence  to  his  claim  of  relation- 
ship with  the  Stuarts  ;  and  that  more  especially, 
since  the  decease  of  Cardinal  de  York.  To 
this  somewhat  unconstitutional  sentiment,  perhaps, 
must  be  ascribed  the  pensions  so  readily  granted 
to  the  relics  of  the  exiled  family.  A  story  is  even 
related,  of  a  singular  concession  made  by  George 
III.  to  an  obstinate  partizan  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Stuarts. 

His  Majesty  (it  is  Mr.  Hogg  from  whom  the 
narrative  is  derived,;  heard  talk  of  a  rich  gentle- 
man in  Perthshire,  who  not  only  had  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  moreover,  would 
not  permit  any  one  to  name  George  III.  as  King 
in  his  presence.     ^*  Give  my  compliments  to  him, 
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mid  the  King,  '^  but  no,  stay  ;  perhaps  he  will,  not 
receive  my  compliments  as  King  of  England  :  say 
the  compliments  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and 
%dAy  that  I  respect  the  constancy  and  firmness  of 
his  principles."  Referring  to  this  anecdote,  the 
Edinburgh  Review  hastens  to  remark,  that  it  is  the 
&brication  of  some  mystifier,  who  has  abused  the 
Jacobite  credulity  of  the  Ettric  Shepherd.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  almost  an  insult  towards  tiiie  children 
of  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  slaughtered 
at  CuUoden,  in  order  to  defend  the  House  of 
Brunswick  against  the  constancy  and  firmness  of 
such  Jacobites  as  him,  to  whom  the  compliments 
of  George  III.  were  conveyed. 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  The  sight  of  a  King  is  .a  novel- 
ty to  the  Scotch  people.  The  sceptre,  the  crown, 
and  the  sword  of  Bruce,  preserved  in  deposit  at 
the  castle,  will  no  longer  appear  the  vain  emblems 
of  an  extinguished  monarchy.  The  entry  of  George 
lY.  into  Edinburgh,  will  be  a  sort  of  accession  to 
the  Scotch  throne.  The  two  first  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  could  scarcely  do  otherwise 
than  consider  our  country  as  a  malcontent  pro- 
vince. George  III.  gave  early  demonstration  of 
emancipation  from  the  natural  prejudices  of  his 
family  ;  but  he  never  came  to  make  his  peace 
with  us.  It  was  reserved  for  his  son  to  put  the 
last  seal  to  the  act  of  union  J^ 

Lady  Scott.—**  I  yesterday  saw  Lady r 

who  was  quite  taken  up  with  preparations  for  her 
presentation.'' 

Sir  W.  Scott. — "  She  must  rehearse.** 

*<  It  is  no  trifling  afiair  then  ?" 
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Lady  Scott* — **  Ladies  are  not  received  into  the 
King's  circle»  but  in  dreasea  with  loi^  trains,  foiur 
yards  long.*' 

^  That  must  really  be  a  very  embarrafising 
affidr." 

Sir  W.  Scott.*-*^^  The  gentleman  in  waiting  aup*- 
ports  it  till  the  lady  approaches  his  Majesty.  The 
lady  then  pays  her  respects  by  a  low  curtsey* 
The  king  raises  her  and  salutes  her  on  the  cheek/'* 

*^  Is  that  indispensable  ?" 

Sir  W.  Scott. — ^'  Indispensable*  That  done,  the 
lady  retires,  without  ceasing  to  turn  her  «face  to« 
wards  the  monarch,  till  she  is  out  of  the  circle*  The 
difficulty  of  retiring  backwards  without  assistance, 
is  very  great  for  such  as  are  not  accustomed  to  it 
The  ladies  must  exercise  themselves  in  managing 
their  trains  with  skill  and  dignity,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  retire  without  turning  their  backs.  It  will  be  a 
sad  affidr  for  the  young  lady  who  should  be  so  un* 
fortunate  to  commit  a  Jaux  pçis  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. It  was  a  more  easy  operation  when  the 
ladies  wore  hoops  ;  but  now  there  is  nothing  to 
support  the  robe." 


*  The  word  takde  here»  means  kitâ.  Sqoire  ThornhHl,  in  the  Vkar  if 
WakefUd,  does  not  forget  to  salute  Oliiria  andSophiain  this  manaeroA 
their  fint  iateniew*  It  is  curious  thut  tho  traditioBal  custom  of  this  systam 
of  saluting  has  been  reserved,  (or  the  benefit  of  squires^  among  a  people 
where  the  men  accost  each  other  and  part  with  a  simple  shake  of  the 
band  ;  which,  indeed,  is  preferable  to  the  French  mode  oi  embradag.  I 
fùifet  th«  name  of  the  comedy»  performed  at  the  Rue  Richelieu,  or  the 
Odeoo,  in  which  two  Englishmen  meet,  and  cordially  embrace;  the  au- 
thor or  the  actors  have  committed  in  this  incident  a  falsification  of 
English  manoers.«-FreBoh  Edition. 
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Sir  W.  Scott  being  one  of  the  nuaters  of  the 
ceremonies  for  the  occasion^  has  taken  the  trouble 
of  publishing  these  instructions  more  in  detail. 
The  world  will  smile»  like  me,  at  seeing  a  fine  ge- 
nius, like  his,  occupied  with  these  rninutut  :  a  great 
man  risques  nothing  by  being  painted  in  hia  slippers 
and  morning  gown.  But  I  should  think  myself  in- 
discreet, if  I  had  not  all  Edinburgh  for  a  witness  of 
that  which  I  here  relate,  and  of  that  which  I  shall 
have  to  relate,  on  the  subject  of  the  part  played  by 
the  author  of  IvemhoCy  during  the  visit  of  George 
IV.  Thfe  journals,  the  inflexible  joumals»  have 
said  more  about  it  than  me  ;  and  I  consider  my- 
self happy  in  recording  such  of  the  expressions  of 
Sir  W.  Scott  as  raise  his  dignity,  and  somewhat 
excuse  the  anecdote  of  the  wine  glass.* 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  assembled  at  his  table  many 
chiefs  of  clans,  dressed  in  their  national  costume. 
The  circumstance  has  not  been  forgotten  j  no 
more  than  the  independence  and  haughtiness  of 
old  Caledonia.  Certainly  it  was  another  afiair 
from  that  of  George  IV.  and  his  buffoon,  Sir  W. 
Curtis,  both  metamorphosed  into  Highlanders, 
when  after  the  bottle  had  freely  drcnlated,  these 
children  of  Scotch  worthies,  crossing  their  arms 
so  as  to  grasp  each  other's  hands,  and  with  their 
elbows  on  the  table,  sung  in  enthusiastic  chorus, 
Burns's  ode, 

**  Scotiwhahaewe  Wallace  bled.'* 

It  has  been  a  cause  of  wonder»  that  the  poet  on 
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this  occasion,  did  not  produce  some  song  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  His  new  words  to  the  old  air  of 
**  Carle  now  the  King's  come,"'  is  not  equal  to  his 
reputation.  It  is  in  the  original  in  Bums's  dialect. 
But  Burns  sung  the  Stuart  cause  with  more  dignity. 
Sir  Walter's  patois  song,  however,  has  some 
animation  in  it.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
personification  of  the  valleys  and  towns  of  Scot- 
land, as  Haddington,  Lothian,  Tweedale,  and  the 
appeal  to  historical  names,  imbue  it  with  some 
local  colour  and  interest.  But  better  things  were 
expected. 

I,  in  my  turn,  am  about  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  order  to  insert  some  poor  verses  of  my 
own,  composed  while  sauntering  along  the  banks 
of  the  £sk,  on  my  return  from  Melrose. 


Stances  composées  le  9  août  18SS,  et  addressees  a 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Nobles  enfims  de  la  Calédonien 
Un  ëtrangcr,  ému  de  vos  transports» 
Oie  y  mêler  la  voix  de  sa  patrie 
Pour  oâébrer  les  attraits  de  vos  bords. 

Unie  à  nos  drapeaux  la  bannière  éeoitaise 
Jadis  plus  d'une  fois  a  guidé  nos  soldats  ; 
De  maint  fils  de  vos  preux  fiuneux  dans  les  combats 
La  defise  est  encore  française. 


Que  j'aime  à  me  placer  sur  le  trône  d'Arthur 
Pour  contempler  votre  moderne  Athene, 
£t  ses  vaisseaux  que  sur  ses  flots  d'azur 
Balance  a?ec  ofigueii  la  mer  calédonienne. 
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Ouiy  je  comprends  l'ami  de  Marmkm 
Avec  tranfport  quand  il  s'ëcrie» 
En  oubliant  qu*il  est  fils  d'Albion: 
Ah  !  qui  ne  sendt  fier  d'une  telle  patrie  1 

Et  de  combien  de  noms  l'imposant  souTcnir 
Vient  encore  ajouter  à  tout  ce  que  j'admire  I 

Pour  eux  ces  bords  ont  tu  périr 
Et  Wallace  and  Robert  tant  vantes  par  la  lyre. 

De  l'Homère  calédonien 
Ces  lieux  ont  plaint  la  sublime  tristesse. 
De  l'ancien  Barde  dernier  bien, 
La  harpe  ici  charmait  sa  fille  et  sa  vieillesse. 

Elle  retrouvé  enfin  ses  magiques  acoens 
Cette  haipe  à  Morvean  si  chère  ; 
Sa  mélodie  accompagne  tes  chants, 
O  poète  inspiré,  dont  l'Ecosse  est  si  fière  I 

Que  de  ton  nom  les  enfans  d'Edioa 
Ne  cessent  de  fiiire  leur  gloire; 
Le  souvenir  en  survivra 
A  celui  de  mainte  victoire. 

Fils  des  vieux  ménestrek,  pardonne  si  ma  main 

Osa  s'^arer  sur  ta  lyre, 

De  tes  concerts  le  son  divin 
Seul  apu  m'inspirer  cet  indiscret  délire» 

Hier  encore  j'errais  lentement 
Sur  la  rive  enchantée  où  ton  château  s'élève. 
La  Muse  m'apparut,  —  et  je  crus  un  moment... 

Hélas  !  ce  n'étmt  qu'un  vain  rêve. 

Mais  je  me  tais  ;  il  n'appartient  qu'à  toi 
De  chanter  ta  patrie  et  sa  noble  constance; 
Avec  un  timide  silence 
Técouterai  le  Barde  ami  du  roi. 

Et  vous,  Calédoniens,  aux  accords  Je  sa  lyre 

Mêlez  les  chants  de  votre  loyauté  ; 
Terre  heuieuse  où  le  peuple  en  même  temps  peut  dire; 
Vive  le  Roi  !  vive  i.a  ubeete  !  , 
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LETTER  XCL 


TO.   M.   L£   GENERAL   BEAUVAI8. 

Edinburgh,  13th  August.— The  Kiug's  arrival 
is  delayed.  Edinburgh  is  becoming  restless  and 
uneasy;  heavy  vapours  envelop  its  rocks  and 
towers  ;  meanwhile  the  crowds  hurry  to  Calton 
Hiil,  and  are  looking  out  with  all  kinds  of  optical 
instruments,  for  the  distant  appearance  of  the 
royal  escort.  Towards  the  evening,  a  storm  came 
on  and  dispersed  the  anxious  groupes. 

14th  of  August. — This  morning  the  sky  is  still 
sombre,  but  the  people's  countenances  clear  up. 
His  Majesty's  yacht  has  been  descried  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth  ;  it  is  now  at  anchor.  I  proceed  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's. 

Sir  Walter  was  in  the  costume  of  deputy  lieute- 
nant ;  blue  frock  turned  up  with  red,  and  Sword  by 
his  side  ;  this  elegant  costume^  which  usually  makes 
the  wearer  look  younger,  imparted  a  military  grace 
to  his  whole  person  ;  after  breakfast,  Sir  Walter 
proceeded  in  his  carriage  to  Leith,  and  there  em- 
barked in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  King  in 
his  yacht.  Here  the  poet  disappeared,  and  the 
part  of  courtier  began,  a  part  which  is  always  dis- 
tinguiithed  by  something  degradii^  or  ridiculous 
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when  performed  by  genius.*  If  Creorge  IV.  does 
not  create  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  peer  of  England,  he 
is  unworthy  of  the  homage  he  has  received.  Sir 
Walter  first  presented  him  the  cross  of  St.  Atidrew», 
with  which  the  King  graciously  invested  his  per« 
son.  All  was  very  well  up  to  this  point.  He  Ûktn 
offered  his  Majesty  a  glass  to  drink  the  welcome 
cup,  and  poured  out  the  wine.  His  Majesty 
tasted  it,  and  passed  the  glass  to  the  heir  of  the 
Scotch  muses.  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not  consider 
himself  worthy  to  drink  his  Majesty's  health,  but 
eagerly  possessed  himself  of  the  gkss,  which  he 
emptied  into  the  sea,  and  put  in  his  pocket  the 
crystal  which  had  touched  lips  so  august,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  it  as  a  relic.  Alas  !  during  the 
bard's  return  to  Leith,  it  was  broken  into  a  thou^ 
sand  pieces,  either  by  chance  or  by  the  malice  of 
the  white  latfy,  or  perhaps  that  of  the  goblin  page» 
through  vexation  at  seeing  the  poet  esteem  this 
firail  record  more  than  the  real  talisman  of  his 

glory.t 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  returned  to  announce  to  his 


*  See  for  example^thededioadon  of  the  tragedies  of  tbe  great  Cor* 
ndUe. 

f  I  should  have  torn  out  this  page  from  tbe  life  of  wff  hero^  if  I  had 
not  ifaiposed  on  myself  a  strict  impardality.  Besides,  others  majr  judge 
differently  of  the  circumstance  ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  oppose 
it  against  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  other  editors 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  who  consider  as  Teiy  ridiculous,  and  espe- 
cially as  very  servile  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the ,  Martyrs,  some 
pamphlets  which  expreu  a  royalist  enthusiasm,  (so  ill  rewarded.;  I 
consider,  it  is  true,  the  Fwe  le  Roi  quand  même,  a  wretched  pickthank 
afiair,.  among  a  people  who  have  sworn  to  the  constitution  of  1789, 
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countrymen,  that  their  gracious  sovereign  deigned, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather,  to  delay  his 
entrance  into  the  Scotch  capital  till  the  following 
day.  There  was  a  general  exclamation  at  such  a 
proof  of  condescension  j«  another  fear  now  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  these  loyal  subjects.  This  very 
morning  the  King  was  apprized  of  the  suicide  of 
his  premier,  or  rather  his  grand  vizier,  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry.  The  question  arose  whether  his 
Majesty  would  condescend  to  dissemble  his  grief, 
in  order  to  sympathize  with  the  universal  rejoicing. 
Exclamations  were  still  made  about  the  fortitude 
of  the  monarch,  when  the  report  was  diffused,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  be,  or  appear  to  be,  too  much 
affected.  What  a  lesson  for  the  Mazarins,  who 
imagine  they  reign  in  the  hearts  of  kings  If 

Thursday,  August  lath.  The  king  did  not  dis** 
embark  till  mid-day.  The  sun  has  at  length  di- 
vested itself  of  his  cloudy  veil,  and  has  been  8a<> 
luted  with  acclamations  by  the  whole  city,  like  a 
host  whose  absence  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
splendour  of  the  festival.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
sun  never  shone  upon  a  more  brilliant  spectacle.  I 
found  at  Mr.  Constable's  house,  to  which  I  -  had  a 

that  of  1792,  that  of  the  directory,  that  of  the  oonsulship,  the  empire, 
&c  But  the  BouibouB  presented  themsdves  to  us  with  that  apeciet 
of  consecration  which  misfortune  imparts»  and  which  may  therefore 
excuse,  even  in  our  age,  some  flatteries,  the  fashion  of  which,  thanks  to 
the  diilbsion  of  constitutional  manners,  will  quickly  pass  away. 

*  I  refer  to  the  journals  of  the  time. 

f  The  preceding  year,  at  the  moment  of  setting  his  foot  in  Ireland, 
George  IV.  was  apprized  of  another  important'  death,  that  of  his' 
Royal  Consort    He  supported  the  news  with  the  same  magnanimity. 
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ticket  of  admission,  Mr.  Constable  himself,  who 
introduced  me  to  Professor  Leslie,    and   some 
contributors  to  the  Review,  whom  I  had  not  hi. 
therto    met.      After    an    hour    of    expectation 
and  conversation  with  these  redoubted  critics^ 
I  escaped,  in  order  to  return   into  the  streets, 
and  re-join  my  philosopher.     He  had  stationed 
himself^  with  Mr.  Hugo,  on  a  seat  of  a  scaffold, 
to  which  I  did  not  wish  to  confine  myself  more 
than  to  Mr.  Constable's.    I  was  thus  prevented 
from  hearing  all  the  vivacious  commentaries  of 
our  caustic  consul.     I  went  and  returned  twice 
from    one    extremity   of  Leith   Walk    to   the 
other,  between  lines  of  constables,  provided  with 
long  painted  wands,  heralds  at  arms,  Highlanders, 
archers,  &c.  &c.,  and  through  mobs  of  people,  or 
spectators,  who  almost  all  wore    St.   Andrew's 
crosses  in  their  caps.     Before  the  façades  of  the 
houses,  scaffolds  in  stages  were  erected,  and  al- 
ready crowded,  where  the  proprietor  invited  spec- 
tators  to  seat  themselves   at  the  rate  of  three 
shillings  a  place.    But  the  most  curious  amphi- 
theatres were  Arthur's  Mount, .  Calton  Hill,  and 
the  castle,  which  were  covered  with  so  dense  a 
crowd,  that  nothing  could  be  distinguished  from  a 
distance  but  a  sea  of  heads,  which  the  slightest  ac- 
clamation set  in  motion.     Without  incurring  the 
risk  of  far-fetched  analogy^  these  heights,  which 
command    the     town,    might   be  compared   to 
living  mountains,  or  to  giants,  with  the  hundred 
beads  of  classical  mythology.      At   noon,    the' 
cannon  resounded;  a  barge  was  seen  detaching 
VOL.  u.  y  r 
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itself  from  the  yacht,  darting  through   the  nu- 
merous vessels  which  covered  the  bay,  and  con- 
ducting the  monarch  to  land.     He  was  received 
with  acclamations,  which  were  redoubled  as  soon  as 
it  was  perceived  that  he  had  added  to  his  cockade 
the  thistle  and  heath  of  Scotland.    After  the  usual 
set  speeches  from  the  magistrates  of  Leith  and 
some  dignitaries  of  Edinburgh,  the  retinue  pro- 
ceeded ;  at  the  head  of  it,*  with  his  heralds,  was 
lion  king  at  arms,  wearing  the  costume  described 
in  Marmion  ;  his  crown,  and  scarlet  mantle  reach- 
ing to  the  ground,  his  embroidered  boots»  his 
golden  spurs,  &c.  &c.  ;  he  was  followed  by  a  not 
less  brilliant  groupe,  the  lord  marshal  with  his  six 
£iquires.  Following  as  they  did  these  splendid  repre- 
sentatives of  Scotland,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  de- 
tachments of  infantry  in  modem  uniforms,  and  even 
that  of  the  Scotch  Gvey^^^Jiose  terrible  grey  horses^ 
as  it  is  alleged  Buonaparte  called  them  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo, — attracted  less  remark  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  pomp,  the  variegated  costume  of  the 
Highlanders    appeared    still    more    picturesque. 
The  King  came  in  an  open  carriage,  surrounded 
by  archers,  and  by  the  taU  of  the  Glengarries, 
who  had  resolutely  contended  for  the  participation 
of  this  honour.    The  dukes,  the  earls,  the  barons, 
on  horseback,  and  the  carriages  filled  with  nobles 
and  magistrates,  contributed  to  the  edat  of  the 
procession.    Among  the  vehicles  there  was  one 
which  excited  a  momentary  mirth  when  it  passed 
before  the  place  where  I  was  seated  ;  it  was  that 
of  the  Baillie  of  Glasgow  ;  it  was  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  some  one  said,  and  this  popular  name  was 
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repeated  with  ironical  acclamations.  A  feeling  of 
mockery  is  connected  with  the  recollection  of  Rob 
Roy's  cousin,  which  the  very  name  of  mannfactur- 
ing  Glasgow  often  excites  in  lordly  Edinburgh. 

The  military  music,  the  Scottis^h  airs,  performed 
on  the  bagpipe,  and  the  popular  acclamations, 
soon  drowned  the  noise  of  this  isolated  scene. 
After  seeing  the  keys  of  the  town  offered  to  the 
King,  under  the  triumphal  arch  of  Picardy-place, 
I  had  time  to  go  and  choose  a  new  post  of  obser- 
vation on  Calton  Hill,  and  to  admire  the  efiect  of 
the  magnificent  procession^  defiling  from  the 
grand  terrace  of  Princes-street,  to  Holyrood- 
house,  where  the  King  alighted.  At  this  moment, 
the  cannon,  planted  on  the  tops  of  the  difierent 
hills,  fired  volleys,  which  were  reverberated  by  a 
hundred  echoes  ;  those  hills  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  volcanoes,  declaring  war  against  each 
other.  Meanwhile,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  gilded  by 
a  beautiftil  sun,  exhibited  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
tumultuous  city;  its  water  sparkling  with  the 
motion  of  a  multitude  of  barks,  which  had  sur« 
rounded  the  royal  flotilla  in  the  morning. 

On  reverting  to  the  palace;  within  whose  pre- 
cinct the  prince  bad  just  been  received,  the  eye  was 
struck  with  the  trite  effect  of  those  old  gothic 
walls,  flanked  with  f<nir  battlemented,  but  inele- 
gant turrets,  and  which  the  ruins  of  the  chapel 
render  still  more  sombre.  I  should  have  been 
pleased  with  following  the  triumph  of  George  IV. 
into  these  apartments^  the  solitude  of  which  had 
struck  me  as  so  sdiemn.    In  the  long  series  of 

F  F  2 
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portraits  of  the  kings  of  Scotland^  which  a  fort- 
mght  back  were  the  only  tenants  of  those  tragic 
balls,  have  any  been  concealed  with  a  veil»  which 
were,  calculated  to  awaken  troublesome  and  fatal 
ideas  in  a  festival  ;  such  as  the  pictures  which  repre- 
sent Charles  I/s  family,*  or  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart?  Has  the  blood  been  at  length  erased 
from  the  floor  which  flowed  from  the  heart  of  that 
queen's  favourite^  David  Rizzio  ?  The  King  is 
only  to  make  a  short  halt  at  Holyrood  ;  he  is  to 
sleep  at  Dalkeith  Castle. 

I  stood  for  some  time  contemplating  from  the  top 
of  Calton  Hill,  the  crowds  who  were  retracing  their 
way,  and  then  descended  into  Princes-street, 
mingling  with  the  less  numerous  throng,  and 
bearing  their  spontaneous  expressions  of  joy. 
Every  Scotchman  appeared  proud  of  so  fine  a 
spectacle,  in  which  he  had  participated.  I  again 
stopped  on  the  pavement  at  a  few  paces  from 
Hume's  tomb,  when  a  miserable  object  approach- 
ed me,  who  absorbed  the  whole  of  my  attention. 
He  was  an  old  bagpipe  player,  blind,  and  in  high- 
land costume  ;  but  the  tartan  of  his  philibeg  and 
vest  was  torn  in  several  places  ;  one  of  his  wither- 
ed hands  occasionally  pressed  the  bladder  of  his 
bagpipe,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other  succès* 
sively  moved  over  the  holes  of  the  pipe,  while  the 
streamers  which  once  adorned  the  instrument 
were  faded  and  in  tatters.  He  vainly  attempted 
to  change  the  broken  tune  of  a  dirge,  for  the 

^^Charlei  L  and  his  queen,  with  tiie  ftmout  dwarf 
Jir«l,  8if  Geoflray  Hlld•ol^  holdiog  ■  tpaniel  in  ■  IcadL 
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dower  motions  and  complicated  variations  of  the 
pibroch»  or  the  brisk  and  jigging  air  of  a  reel.  No 
passenger  stopped  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  national 
airs  performed  by  a  b^ging  minstrel  ;  the  least 
hurried  avoided  him  in  order  to  save  their  holiday 
clothes  from  contact  with  his  worn  out  garments  ; 
others  in  their  more  hasty  progress,  elbowed 
without  seeing  him  ;  the  poor  blind  man  had 
a  dog  with  dirty  and  wiry  hair,  holding  his 
master's  pouch  in  his  teeth,  but  apparently 
ashamed,  as  if  he  understood  the  disdain  of  which 
he  was  the  object  ;  he  walked  with  his  head  down, 
and  seemed  to  wish  to  drag  his  master  away  from 
the  spot,  by  the  string  which  attached  him  to  the 
blind  man's  arm.  This  scene  affected  me,  and  I 
reflected  that  the  blind  musician,  like  the  last  min* 
strel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had,  perhaps,  *'  known 
better  days.''  Then  reproaching  myself  for  this 
barren  sentiment  of  pity,  I  slipped  into  the  empty 
pouch  the  traveller's  iTtite,— a  shilling,  adorned  with 
the  effigy  of  the  royal  visitor  George  IV. 

August  16.  Yesterday,  the  celebration  of  the 
King's  entry  was  limited  to  a  display  of  fireworics, 
which  I  shall  not  describe,  because  I  have  seen 
better  at  Tivoli.  The  bonfire  lighted  on  Arthur's 
Seat,  produced  a  very  different  impression  on  my 
imagination.  I  have  already  compared  the  hills 
of  Edinburgh  to  volcanoes.  Arthur's  Seat  re- 
minded  me  stiU  more  at  midnight  of  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.  This  evening  was  fixed  for  the 
general  illumination  ;  it  is  near  midnight,  and  I 
have  just  returned  to  my  lodging  with  my  qrev 
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dazzled*  In  a  town  situated  as  Edinburgh  ia, 
an  illumination»  it  may  be  easily  conceived*  is 
an  unique  spectacle;  every  body  participafced 
in  it^  the  little  and  the  great.  In  Scotland  and 
in  England,  the  laraps  and  tapers  are  placed 
within  the  casements;  the  light  consequently  is 
transmitted  more  purely  through  the  windows, 
and  it  is  not  obscured  by  its  own  smoke.  Trans- 
parencies, and  coloured  lamps  were  not  forgotten, 
and  I  amused  myself  in  collecting  some  devices 
and  allegorical  emblems,  which  expressed  natu- 
rally, or  burlesquely,  in  a  noble  or  trivial  manner, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  HaA^ing  met  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  family,  I  followed  them  for 
an  hour  through  the  crowd,  and  remarked,  that 
wherever  he  was  recognised,  the  crowd  readily 
made  way,  in  order  to  give  him  room  to  pass.  I 
quitted  him  in  order  to  go  and  station  myself  os 
Calton  HiU^  and  there  enjoy  whatever  grandeur 
there  exists  in  a  great  conflagration,  without  ex- 
periencipg''any  of  the  terrors  it  occasions.  The 
Old  Town,  like  the  New  Town,  the  public  edifices, 
the  columns,  the  domes  and  steeples  on  all  sides, 
glowed  with  the  most  brilliant  light.  Edinburgh, 
in  short,  appeared  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  fire 
In  the  less  enlightened  angles»  the  int^section  of 
the  luminous  rays  accuratdly  repres^ited  the 
floating  folds  of  the  new  species  of  iiaperkd 
purple,  with  which  this  most  picturesque  of  chies 
was  invested. 

I  depart  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to  90  and  re* 
join  my  friend,  M.  Charles  F— ^-e,  whose!  out  dûs 
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laorniDg,  to  wait  for  me  at  Stirling.  A  friend  has 
^^omised  to  send  me  a  narrrative  of  such  new  fetes 
as  may  be  given  to  the  King.  This  narrative  will 
doubtless  reach  us  in  some  solitary  nook  in  Scot- 
land, where  civilization  has  not  yet  introduced  its 
fireworks  and  its  transparencies. 


LETTER  XCII. 

TO   MR.    M.    P.    BOURDELON. 

It  was  originally  my  wish  to  date  my  letters  on 
Bums  from  Ayreshire  ;  but  after  quoting  his  name 
several  times  in  the  first  part  of  my  tour,  I  think 
myself  bound  to  state  my  opinions  of  his  poetry 
beforehand  ;  besides,  it  will  perhaps  be  the  means  of 
interesting  my  readers  more  vividly  in  the  history 
of  his  life,  and  that  of  his  compositions.     These 
I  shall  connect    with  the  localities  of  Ayrshire, 
where  he  followed  the  plough,  and  those  of  Dum- 
fries, where  he  was  reduced  to  occupy  a  post  in 
the  excise.     Thanks  to  the  materials  supplied  by 
Doctor  Currie,  and  to  my  own  notes,  I  propose 
to  introduce  into  the  framework  of  an  essay  on 
Bums,  some  curiousi  details  respecting  the  educa- 
tion and  manners  of  the  Scotch  people,  which  will 
serve  by  way  of  introduction  to  my  letters  on  the 
course  of  study  pursued  at  the  universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
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The  genius  of  Burns  is  not  solely  remarkable» 
because  he  can  be  counted  as  a  phenomenon  of 
the  class    from    whence  he  sprung  ;    but    this 
labourer    ^^rat    de  caioe*^    is   moreover  a  great 
poet^  compared  with  the  most  distinguished  names 
of  English  poetry.    The  man  of  the  people,  whose 
education  was  incomplete,  betrays  himself  some- 
times in  such  of  his  verses  as  want  that  elegant 
polish,  that  per^icuity,  that  refined  raillery,  and 
that  delicacy  which  the  familiarity  with  the  world 
teaches  much  better  than  books;  but  when  his 
subject  supplied  him  with  the  inspiration  natural 
to  his  genius  or  bis  humour,  to  his  enthusiasm,  or 
his  ironical  vivacity,,  the  style  of  Bums,  pure  as  it 
\9  correct,  expresses  alternately  and  with  equal 
felicity,    tenderness,  and     humourous  joviality, 
9S  well  as  the  n^o^t  natural  indignation,  the  most 
exalted  sentiments,  as  well  as  epigrammatic  sar- 
çasm..  Scotland  is  more  proud  of  Bums  than  of  any 
of  her  poets,  and  she  is  right  to  be  so  ;  the  poetry 
of  Bums  is  exclusively  hers.     It  appertains  to  her 
soil»  her  climate,  and  her  manners.    No  model 
bas  left  its  impression  there;  all  is  frank  and 
original.    Let  tqe  ha^te  to  quote  an  infttence. 

.  THS  risioir. 
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The  van  bad  dowd  the  iriater  dsy 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play 
An*  hungered  maukm  taen  her  way 

To  kaO-yardf  greM« 


"i  I     » 
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WliOeiaithlfln  msirillk  step  hetny 

Wbare  sh^  hai  ben. 

The  thresher*8  wearj  JUngmg4ree 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me  ; 
And  whan  the  day  had  dosM  his  e'e^ 

Far  i*  the  weit» 
Ben  i'  the  ipenoe,  right  penaivelie^ 

Igaed  torett 

There,  lanelj,  by  the  inglo-cheek, 
I  sat  and  e/d  the  spewing  reek. 
That  filL'd,  wi'  host-pro?<^ng  imeek. 

The  auld  clay  big^  ; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin. 

AU  in  this  mottie^  nusty  dime^ 
I  backward  mused  on  wasted  time, 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  primes 

An*  done  naething^ 
But  stringin  blethers  up  in  riiyme^ 

For  Ibols  to  nng. 

Had  I  to  guid  advice  bat  harkt^ 
I  mighty  by  this,  hae  led  a  market. 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clarLit 

My  cash  account  : 
While  here,  half-mad,  haJf-fed,  half-saikit; 

Is  a*  th'  amount 

I  started,  mntt'iiag,  blockhead  1  eoof! 
And  Jieav'd  on  high  my  wankit  loof. 
To  swear  hj  a*  yon  stany  roof, 

Or  some  rash  aith. 
That  I,  henceCbrth,  would  be  Myme^roy 

TiU  my  last  breath— 

When  click  !  the  string  the  snick  £d  draw  : 
And  jee  the  door  gaed  tothe  wa; 
An'  by  my  ingle^lowe  I  saw. 

Now  Ueezm  bright, 
A  tight  outlandish  Hkaàê,  braw. 

Come  fuU  in  sight. 
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Y«  need  nee  dcmH  T^^M  my  wlntbt; 
The  Muit  rith,  half-lbrm'dy  was  cnuht  ; 
I  glowr'd  ai  eerie^t  Va  been  dusht 

In  some  wild  glen  ; 
When  tweet»  like  modest  worth  sbeblusht. 

And  stepped  ben. 

Green»  slender  leaf-clad  hoify^faughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefii*  round  her  brows, 
I  took  her  for  some  Am<ltt&  3ftifr, 

By  that  same  token  ; 
An'  come  to  stop  tiiose  reckless  vows, 

WouM  soon  been  broken. 

A  *  hair-bram'd,  sentimental  trace' 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face  ; 
A  wildly-witty  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her; 
Her  eye,  cv'n  tum'd  on  empty  spacer 

Beem'd  keen  with  honor. 

Down  flowM  her  robc^  a  tartan  sheen. 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen; 
And  such  a  leg!  mybonnieJM» 

Could  only  peer  it; 
8ae  strai^ht^  sae  taper,  tight  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it. 

Her  mmOe  lai^  of  greenish  hue, 
My  gaaing  wonder  chieÉy  drew; 
Beep  UgkU  and  Aaâet,  bold-mii^ng,  direw 

A  lustre  grand; 
And  ieeBi*d,  to  my  aatontshM  view, 

AtM0ihi0tcFiilattd. 

Her^  avers  in  the  sea  were  lost  ; 
There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost  : 
Here,  tumhUng  billows  mark'd  the  coasts 

With  surging  foam  ; 
There^  distant  shone  artTf  loffy  boas^ 

The  lordly  dome. 
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Here^flwwpqnr'édwmhiifarfctclitaibodi; 

There,  well-M  Irwim  tEaUAf  thuds  : 
Anld  hermki^  ttav  tliio'  his  wood^ 

Onto  the  shore; 
And  many  a  Iciaer  tomnt  seiids» 

With  seeming  Foar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  simad. 
An  ancient  borough  reav'd  her  head  ; 
Çtill,  as  in  Soettish  story  read. 

She  boasts  a  race, 
To  ev*ry  nobler  yirtne  bred; 

And  polish'd  grace. 

By  stately  towV  or  palace  ùàr. 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air. 
Bold  stems  of  heroes»  here  asid  there^ 

I  could  discern  ; 
Some  seemM  to  muse^  sosae  ae^ra'd  t»  dara^ 

With  feature  stem. 

My  heart  did  Rowing  transport  feel. 
To  see  a  race  heroic  wheel. 
And  brandish  round  the  deep-dy'd  sted 

In  sturdy  blows; 
While  badE  raocniing  seemM  to  red 

Iliere  southron  foesL 


His  CouNTaT's  Satioub,  mark  him  wdl  I 
Bold  JRkhardsonU,  heroic  swell; 
Tlie  chief  on  Sark  who  glorious  fell. 

In  hifjtï  command  ; 
And  ke  whom  nitfahsaAttoa  cocpd 

Hia  native  landL 

There,  where  a  sceptred  PkUsh  shade 
Stdk'd  round  his  ashes  Iqwly  laid, 
I  maik*d  a  martial  race,  pourtra/d 

In  colours  strong; 
Bold,  soldief^eatni^d,  undismay'd 

lliey  strode  doiig. 
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Thro*  USD j  a  wfld,  nmumtîc  gron^ 
New  many  a  hennit-  fancy'd  core, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love» 

la  musing  mood) 
An  aged  Jutfge,  I  saw  him  rore, 

Dispensing  good. 

Wiûk  deep-struck  reverential  awe 
The  learned  nre  and  son  I  saw» 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  kw 

They  gave  their  lore» 
litis»  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw» 

That,  to  adore. 

Bfydimt^s  brave  ward  I  vrdl  couUspy; 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye; 
Who  call'd  on  fame»  low  standing  by» 

To  hand  him  on»  ' 
Where  many  a  patriot-name  on  high 

^  And  hero  shone* 
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Wiûk  musing-deep»  astonishM  star^ 
I  view'd  the  heav'nly-^eeming/an*; 
A  whisp'ring  throb  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweety 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  gieet  * 

«AU  hail!  my  own  inspired  baid  f 
'  In  me  thy  native  muse  regard  f 
^Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard» 

'Thus  poorly  low  I 
'I  come  to'give  thee  such  reward 

'As  we  bestow.  J 

<  Know  the  great  g#im»  of  this  land 
«  Hat  many  a  light  aerial  band» 
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'  Who^  all  beneath  hk  hiigh  coomuHuL 

'Hannoniouslyy 
'  Ai  artt  or  anns  they  undentand, 

'  Their  laboun  ply. 

'  They  Scotia  s  race  among  them  ihare; 

*  Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare  ; 
Some  rouie  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

*  Corruption's  heart; 

*  Some  teach  the  bard,  a  darling  care, 

<  The  tuneful  art 

'  *M6ng  twelling  floods  of  reeking  gore^ 
'  They  ardent,  kindling  spirits  pour  ; 
'  Or,  mid  the  venal  senate's  roar^ 

*  They,  sightlesi^  standi 
'  To  mend  the  honest  patriot-lore^ 

^  And  grace  the  hand. 

*  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage^ 

*  Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age» 
'  They  land  the  wild,  poetic  rage 

'In  energy, 

*  Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

'Full  on  the  eye. 

'  Hence  FwBarion,  the  brave  and  young  ; 
'  Hence  DempUet^i  xeal-inspired  tongue  ; 
'Hence^  tweet  harmonious BeatHe  sung 

'  His  «*Bfinstrel  lays /^      ' 

*  Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung, 

*  The  seejOk^i  bays. 

*  To  lower  orders  are  asngpi*d 

'  The  humbler  ranks  of  Human-kind, 

*  The  rustle  Bard,  the  laboring  Hind, 

'TheArtiiBtt; 
'  All  choses  at  various  they're  inclin'd, 

*  The  various  man*    [ 

*  When  yellow  waves  tiie  heavy  graiiv 

'  The  Areafningftomi^fome^  itmiflly»  van; 
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*  Some  teadilo  Bfllioftlê  tiM  plaiii, 

«Wiaitmage-tkiUi 

*  And  tome  instmot  the  thepherd-tndn, 

'Blytbe  o'er  the  hilL 

*  Some  hint  the  lorer's  harmless  wfle  ; 

*  Some  grace  the  maiden^  artless  sonle; 

*  Some  soothe  the  UtbTrer's  weary  toil, 

*Por  humble  gams, 

*  And  make  his  cottage  scenes  beguile 

'  His  cares  and  paint. 

*  Some,  bounded  to  a  district-pacet» 

*  Explore  at  large  man's  in&nt  race, 

*  To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

*  0£  nuHc  Bard  ; 
'  And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

*  A  guide  and  guard. 

*  O/thne «n  I-^CoUa  my  name; 

*  And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim, 

'  Where  once  the  CamphèOt^  chieft  of  ftme, 

*  Held  ruling  pow>  : 

*  I  mark*d  thy  eoihroy  tuneful  iiame, 

'Ihy  natal  hour 

*  Wkh  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaxe, 

*  Fond,  on  Ay  little  early  ways 

*  Thy  rudely  caroll'd,  chiming  phrase, 

*  In  uncouth  rhymes, 

*  Fir'd  at  the  rimple,  artless  lays 

'Of  other  times. 

'I  saw  thee  sed^  the  sowing  diore^ 
«  Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar  ; 
'  Or  when  the  nordi  his  fleecy  store 

«  Drove  thro*  the  sky, 

*  I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

'Struck  thy  young  eye. 

*  Or  when  ilie  de^  greenniiaiiâM  eaitii 

*  Wsrm  dierisli^d  ev^ry  flow'relf a 
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*  And  joy  nd  mma  pouni^  tedi 

^laer'rygrovey 
'  I  saw  the»  «yt  tlM  gen'i^  ndrth 

<  With  boundless  love. 

'When  ripened  fields  and  aanreskies» 

*  Call'd  f  octh  the  reaper's  rasUh^  noise^ 
'  I  saw  thee  leave  their  ev'ning  jop 

<  And  lonely  stalk, 
'  To  Tent  thy  bosom's  sweUmg  rise 

<  And  pensiye  walk* 

'When  youUifiil  lore,  warm-blashing^  strong» 

*  Keen-shivenng  shot  thy  nerres  alon^ 

*  Those  accents,  grateful  to  diy  tongne, 

<Th'  adored  Name, 

*  I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song» 

*  To  soothe  thy  flame. 

*  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddemng  play» 
'  Wild  send  thee  pleaswe^s  devioiis  way, 
'  Misled  by  fitti^s  meteor«ay, 

*  By  passion  driven  ; 
'But  yet  the/^  ûaA  led  astny 

*  Was  Ughi  from  heaveik 

'  I  tai^ght  thy  manners-painting  strains, 

*  The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains^ 

*  Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

'Thy fame  extends; 
'  An*  some,  the  pride  oiOMt  plains, 

'  Become  thy  friends. 

'  Tlioa  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
'To  paint irich  Thomioifê  landscape-glow; 
'  Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe^ 

'  With  Shemttm^i  art; 

*  Or  pour  with  Gray,  the  movbg  flew 

'  Warm  on  the  heart. 

'  Yet  all  beneath  th'  ni)rivall'd  lose^ 

*  Hie  lowly  dflôsy  sweetly  blows  ; 
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*  Tlw' laige  tlM  liMeit*s  DODarch  tbroirt 

'  i&  amy  ibada^ 


'  Yet  gfeen  the  jiii^  hawthorn  growi^ 

*Adowiithegladei 

*  Then  never  nninnar  nor  repine  ; 

'  Strive  in  thj  bumhleiphere  to  ihine  ; 
'  And  tnift  me^  not  Potato  s  nine, 

*  Nor  king's  regard, 
'  Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine^ 

*  A  nunc  Bard. 

*  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one^ 
'Thy  tuneful  flame  sdil  careful  fan; 
*  Preserve  iAg  JD^NÎfy  of  Jlfoa, 

*  With  soul  erect  ; 
'  And  trust,  t)ke  I/mmtm/ Pi^ 

«  Will  all  protect.     \ 

*  and  wear  Hum  tkit* — she  solemn  said» 
And  bound  the  JSolfy  round  my  head  : 
The  polish'd  leaves»  and  bénies  red» 

Did  rustling  play  ;    * 
And»fike  a  passing  thought»  she  fled 

In  light  ««ray. 

This  apparition  issues  from  the  class  of  local 
superstitions.  It  is  a  bold  personification  of  that 
great  word  (alas  !  that  it  should  be  no  more  than 
a  word)  which  gained  the  victories  of  Bruce  and 
Wallace,  that  of  William  Tell,  and  still  nearer  to 
our  own  age,  those  of  Washington,  &c* 

Generally  speaking,  the  songs  of  Bums,  in  the 
natural  or  lofty  department  of  poetry,  are  more  dra- 
matic than  descriptive.  Burns  associates  but  few 
traits  of  the  landscape  which  surrounds  him  with  the 
sentiments  he  expresses.  Possessing  little  acquaint- 
anceship with  letters,  still  less  does  he  admit  images 
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which  are  alien  to  his  natal  land.  There  is  a  kind 
of  unity  of  place  in  his  descriptions  which  is 
much  less  rigidly  observed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
himself,  sparing  as  he  is  of  classical  illusions. 
Among  the  Scotch  mountains  Burns  has  been 
contented^  as  embellishments  of  his  landscapes, 
with  the  gracefulness  of  a  few  vallies,  the  contrast 
offered  by  some  old  ruins,  and  the  peculiar  charm 
of  that  polar  twilight  which  compensates  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  for  their  long  winters. 
The  reason  chiefly  is,  that  all  the  poetry  of  Burns 
originated  from  his  exquisite  susceptibility,  which 
detected  its  elements  in  the  most  insignificant 
materials,  as  the  bee  extracts  honey  from  the 
simplest  flower.  To  what  poet  of  effste  civiliza- 
tion  would  the  humble  Easter  daisy  have  inspired 
such  a  song  as  the  ensuing  ? 

Wee,  modeit,  crimson^pped  flow'r, 
Thou'i  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ;, 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem  ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow  r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  !  its  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  Lark^  companion  meet  ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet  ! 

Wi'  speckl'd  breast. 
When  upward -springing,  biythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble,  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

VOL.  n.  G  G 
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Hie  flaunting  flow'n  our  gwdens  yidd» 
High  «helt'ring  woods  and  wa's  nuuin  shield  ; 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

O*  clod  or  Btmie, 
Adorn  û»ïàadettibUt-JkH 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad,' 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun*ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  game  ; 
But  now  the  thare  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  Mud, 
Sweet  ^oi&V^  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  l&e  thee,  aU  soil*d,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 
On  lifers  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  hre, 
*Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er  I 

'  **     Such  fate  to  tuffermg  worth  is  gir'n. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunniqg  drir'n, 

To  mis*ry*s  brink, 
^Till  wrenched  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heao'ny 

He,  ruined,  sink  ! 

£v*n  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy^s  fate, 
ThatfaU  it  thine^no  distant  date  ; 
Stem  Ruinas  plough-àhare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
"nil  crushM  beneath  the  furrow's  wogfat. 

Shall  be  thy  doom  ! 
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The  Lake  School  has  had  the  merit  of  perceiv- 
ing all  the  original  freshness  of  this  kind  ot 
poetry  j  but  that  which  is  system  with  Wordsworth, 
Wilson,  Southey,  &c,  is  instinct  with  Bums.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  critics  have  had  the  laugh  so 
much  on  their  side  on  the  subject  of  the  Lake 
School,  while  accusing  it  of  infantine  affectation. 
A  little  field  mouse,  whose  dwelling  the  plough 
destroys,  inspires  Burns,  Uke  the  Easter  daisy: 
but  he  affects  us  more  powerfully  in  the  melo- 
dious verses  which  depict  his  personal  affections, 
and  sometimes  his  afflictions.* 


HIGHLAND    MART    (MAKIE    DES    MONTAGNEs). 

"  O  !  rives  couvertes  de  bruyères  ;  flots  qui 
entourez  le  château  de  Montgomery,  que  vos 
bocages  verdissent  à  jamais,  que  vos  fleurs  soient 
toujours  fraîches,  et  vot  ondes  toujours  limpides  ; 
que  sur  vous  d'abord  Pété  déploie  son  riche  man<- 
teau,  et  qu'il  retarde  son  depart  ;  car  c'est  ici  que 
je  dis  le  dernier  adieu  à  ma  tendre  Marie  des 
montagnes. 

"  Comme  elle  était  douce  et  belle  la  verdure 
du  bouleau!  combien  était  brillante  la  fleur  de 
Paubépine,  lorsque,  sous  leur  ombre  embaumée, 
je  pressai  Marie  sur  mon  sein.  Les  heures  dorées 
sur  leurs  ailes  d'ange  passaient  rapidement  sur 
moi  et  mon  amie  ;  car  elle  était  pour  moi  aussi 

*  The  above  is  §^ren  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  author's  power 
as  a  translator. 
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douce  que  \û  vie  et  la  lumière^  ma  tendre  Marie 
des  montagnes. 

**Des  sermens,  des  embrassemens  prolonges 
rendirent  nos  adieux  plus  touchans,  et  après  nous 
être  promis  bien  des  fois  de  nous  revoir,  nous  nous 
arrachâmes  des  bras  l'un  de  l'autre  ;  mais  hélas  !  le 
froid  précoce  de  la  mort  vint  sitôt  frapper  et 
flétrir  ma  fleur  chérie  ;  —  vert  est  le  gazon,  et 
glacée  la  terre  qui  couvrent  ma  tendre  Marie  de 
montagnes. 

**  Ah  !  elles  sont  pâles,  pâles  maintenant,  ces 
lèvres  de  rose  que  tant  de  fois  je  baisai  si  tendremen  : 
il  est  à  jamais  éteint  le  regard  pétillantqui  s'arrêtait 
sur  moi  avec  tant  d'amour  !  il  se  flétrit  dans  une 
insensible  poussière  ce  cœur  qui  m'aimait  ! — 
Mais  dans  le  mien  vivra  toujours  ma  tendre  Marie 
des  montagnes." 

Highland  Mary  had  been  the  first  love  of 
Burns.  She  returned  to  marry  him,  when  death 
snatched  her  from  his  hopes.  At  their  parting, 
they  had  religiously  observed  the  artless  and 
affecting  simplicity  of  Scotch  betrothal.  Stationed 
on  the  shores  of  a  river,  the  lovers  washed  their 
hands  in  the  limpid  waves,  and  then,  each 
taking  one  end  of  the  Bible,  they  swore  mutual 
fidelity.  When  Burns  married  another  female, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  he  never  forgot 
Mary  Campbell.  The  anniversary  of  her  death 
was  always  a  day  of  solitude  and  sorrow  to  him  ; 
and  on  one  of  these  days  of  mourning  he  com- 
posed a  beautiful  elegy  upon  her. 

Burns  did  not  only  succeed  in  breathing  poetical 
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I  sighs,  and  in  uttering  the  accents  of  melancholy 
contemplation.  He  possessed  a  vein  of  original 
gaiety,  which,  whether  he  stood  in  need  of  some 
opiate  for  his  misfortunes,  or  whether  he  was 
stimulated  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  was  in- 
exhaustible. He  has  celebrated  the  popular  super- 
stitions of  Scotland,  and  they  have  supplied  him 
with  sublime  imagery  ;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  bent  of  his  mind,  he  constantly  looked  at 
the  humorous  side  of  the  most  diabolical  traditions. 
Accordingly  his  Halloween,  his  Tarn  O^Shanter, 
&c.  exhibit  a  singular  combination  of  the  terrible 
and  the  burlesque.  Many  of  his  songs  and  epistles 
are  frolicsome  effusions,  or  racy  palinodes.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Devils  the  Lines  to  a  Haggis^  the  na- 
tional  Eulogium  on  JVhiskei/ J  &CC.  are  felicitous  com-» 
positions  in  this  style.  The  Twa  Dogs  and  the 
2\vo  Bridges  of  Ayr  are  satirical  dialogues  which 
Voltaire  and  Lucian  would  not  have  disavowed. 
Some  personalities  had  stilrred  the  bile  of  the 
rigid  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  sect  against 
Burns.  The  cant  and  tyranny  of  that  clergy 
disgusted  him.  Subjected  when  young  to  the 
punishment  of  the  cutty  stool,*  he  retained  a 
grudge  against  the  kirk  and  went  so  far  one  day 
as  to  parody  the  sermon,  in  which  he  had  been 


'  *  The  cutty  J  stool  is  the  word  which  poor  Jeannie  Deans  found 
herself  so  embarrassed  in  explaining  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  which 
obliged  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  make  her  a  signal  by  touching  her  ruff. 
Unfortunate  girls,  and  young  men  convicted  of  a  lapse  from  virtue,  are 
condemned  to  make  atonement  by  being  seated  on  the  cutty  stool,  in 
the  midst  of  the  church.    This  custom  begins  to  fall  into  duute. 
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apostrophized  in  full  congregation.  But  Burns, 
in  the  midst  of  his  errcH-s,  had  preserved  a  great 
fund  of  religious  feelii^  :  frequent  allusions  to 
the  Bible  animate  his  prose  as  well  as  his  poetry. 
His  bucolic,  called  the  Cotter^ s  Saturday  Nighty  is 
a  perfectly  religious  picture,  the  principal  features 
of  which  were  furnished  him  by  his  reminiscences 
of  his  paternal  roof,  and  of  the  patiiarchal  virtues 
of  his  &mily. 

Scenes  such  as  are  there  described  constitute 
the  essence  of  that  grandeur  of  old  Scotland, 
which  render  her  esteemed  at  home  and  reverenced 
abroad.  Princes  and  great  men  are  no  more  than 
what  the  breath  of  monarchs  make  them  ;  but 

"  An  honeit  man's  the  uobleit  work  of  God," 

and  certainly,  considered  with  i*eference  to  the 
celestial  road  of  virtue,  the  cottage  leaves  the 
palace  far  in  the  background.  What  is  the  real 
value  of  worldly  pomp  ?     It  is  a  heavy  burden. 

Bums  has  written  in  English  ofitener  than  in 
Scotch.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  passes  in  the  same 
poem  from  one  of  these  two  idioms  to  the  other  : 
this  is  what  his  countrymen  call  the  Doric  style  of 
the  north.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  Burns's 
language  is  a  patois  ;  the  polished  inhabitants  of 
capitals  such  as  Paris  and  London  are  too  ready 
to  proscribe  as  rude  the  provincial  dialects  : 
they  are  to  be  pitied  for  not  being  enabled 
to  feel  their  real  charm.  Pope  and  Gay  em- 
ployed   themselves  in  translating   the  verses  of 
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Align  Ramsay.  We  Frenchmen  of  the  province», 
when  transplanted  to  Paris,  can  discover  in  our 
disdained  patois  a  multitude  of  natural  or  esier-> 
getic  words  and  old  idioms,  the  absence  of  which 
has  remarkably  impoverished  the  language  of 
Froissard,  Montaigne,  and  Marot  For  myself, 
I  discover  in  my  Arlesian  dialect  the  language 
of  a  once  independent  state,  which  had  its  de- 
tached laws,  character,  and  manners.  My  fancy 
associates  it  with  the  history  of  those  old  times,  the 
relievoed  but  somewhat  barbarous  forms  of  which 
the  prism  of  poetry  softens  down.  This  dialect 
was  the  language  of  more  than  one  ancient  hero 
who  is  still  popular,  and  of  those  Troubadours, 
who  subsisted  in  some  degree  on  love,  poetry,  and 
glory  ;  it  was  also  the  language  of  my  childhood, 
of  my.  first  sports  round  the  domestic  hearth,  and 
my  first  schoolboy  friendships.  How  oflen  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  of  Paris,  while  traversing  the 
dense  ranks  of  the  crowd,  have  I  turned  round 
in  strong  emotion  on  hearing  a  familiar  phrase  or 
exclamation  of  my  natal  country.  That  phrase, 
like  the  song  of  the  Thrush  to  poor  Susan,*  evoked 
a  sudden  train  of  tender  images   and  affecting 

associations.t 

We  formerly  possessed  poets,  whose  forgotten 

names  one  sometimes  meets  with  in  turning  over 

the  pages  of  biography,  such  as  Morand,  the  author 

•  8ee  the  letters  ia  WordMrortb,  rol  2.    *; 

f  Settt  wheQ  very  youag  to  the  college  of  Joilly,  I  remember 
how  distrest  I  felt  in  finding  on  my  return  to  my  natal  town,  that  I  had 
fai^goClen  ils  V*gi— y  I  cenaidered  myself  a  foreigner,  till  I  had  lost  a 
little  of  my  Parisian  accent,  and  re-tearfted  «y  patois. 
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of  Teg-i>,who!threw'jhis  hat  at  the  pit,  and  indemni- 
fied it  by  that  boutade  of  his  provençal  originality 
for  a  bad  scene  in  his  comedy  \  or  Robin,  who 
wrote  a  petition  in  verse  to  Lewis  XIV.,  and  de- 
monstrated how  much  the  art  of  elegantly  turning 
aneuiogium  had  improved,  even  in  Provence,  under 
the  classical  dictatorship  of  Boileau. 


"  Que  faire  de  mon  Isle  ?  Il  n*y  croit  que  de  saules, 
£t  tu|[n'aiine,  que  let  Lauriers." 


v> 


But  Morand  and  Robin  wrote  in  French  ;   they 
are  completely  forgotten  by  our  people,  while  they 
know  by  heart  a  great  number  of  the  verses  of 
Coye,  whose  name,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  dictionary.     This  Coye  has  written  in  the 
Troubadour  dialect  with  great  energy,  and  w^ith  the 
unaffected  exuberance  of  gay  buffoonery.     He 
also  might  have   been  an  Arlesian  Burns;    but 
with  a  few   domestic  allusions,  which   make  us 
laugh  or  affect  us  in  his  works,  he  has  combined 
too  many  images    alien    from  local  ideas  ;    with 
a  smattering  of   literature,   he  has  studied  less 
the  traditions   of   the   classic    periods    than  the 
academic  poetry  of  modern  Paris,    While  writ- 
ing the  language  of  the  people,  it  might  be  sur- 
mised,  that  he  disdained  their  suffi*age  for  that  of 
our  highly  ridiculous  Arlesian  Academy  of  thirty 
gentlemen.*  Though  the  heir  of  the  Troubadours, 
the.  unlucky  poet  has  not  sighed  a  single  couplet 
of  tenderness,  and  has  left  nothing  but  a  too  cele- 

*  That  academy  no  longer  exists.    It  is  true  that  we,  proixibly,  no 
'  longer  poffess  three  GentiMmumet,   i^  ^ 
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brated  ode»  deplonng  the  agonies  of  physical  love. 
He  neglects  popular  superstitions,  in  order  to  in- 
voke Apollo,  Pegasus,  the  whole  Pagan  Olympus, 
and  talk  to  us  about  the  pious  Eneas.    In  his 
poem  of  the  Délire^  or  La  Descente  aux  Enfèrsy 
he  describes  the  Styx,   Charon,  the  Eumenides, 
PlutOj  Proserpine,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  to  Virgil's  Ely- 
sium»  that  he  goes  in  search  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Aries,  the  virtuous  Jansen.    But  as  if  the  national 
muse  had  resolved  on  punishing  him  for  thus  be- 
lying her  inspiration,  and  the  true   titles   of  our 
glory,  she  has  rendered  his  vision  of  the  past  im- 
perfect ;  and  he  has  been  incapable  of  perceiving 
and  distinguishing  among  those  to  whom  death  is 
a  source  of  joy,  our  Wallaces  and  Bruces  ;  neither 
the  celebrated  Porcelet,  whose  virtue  saved  him 
from  the  general  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  vespers; 
nor  the  Chevalier  Bozon,  who  killed  the  Dragon  of 
Rhodes  ;  nor  Quequeran  de  Beaugen,  who  singly 
dared  to  conceive  and  execute  the  project  of  de- 
livering his  uncle  from  Mussulman  captivity  ;  nor 
finally,  if  we  re-ascend  to  the  period  of  our  re- 
public, the  Pons  Gaillards,  and  the  Bertrand  Ven- 
tairons,  whose  energy  and  courage  prompted  them 
to  protest  against  our  already  degenerate  nobility, 
and  against  the  cowardice  of  the  prelate,  by  whom 
our  independence  was  sold  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 

I  must  have  imperfectly  expressed  myself,  if  it  be 
believed  that  I  wish  entirely  to  proscribe  mytho- 
logical names  and  comparisons.  Some  of  them  are 
sacred  ;  such  as  express  a  moral  idea,  or  a  physical 
phenomenon,  may  be  happy  synonymes  for  poetry  ; 
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as  Phœbiis  for  the  sun  ;  Vulcan  for  fire,  &c.  Be* 
sides,  it  were  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  entirely 
from  the  influence  of  college  education.  As  to 
Coye,  although  he  was  little  better  educated  than 
Bums,  he  was  the  more  excusable  for  invoking 
the  deities  of  paganism,  since  he  wrote  in  a  town, 
replete  with  vestiges  of  the  worship  and  power 
of  pagan  Rome.  The  Venus  of  Aries  was  admired 
at  the  Parisian  Museum,  when  the  Venus  de 
Medici  still  shone  there  ;  at  every  step  he  took, 
Coye  might  contemplate  some  noble  ruin,  such  as 
a  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  poMicos  of  an  ancient 
temple,  tombs  dedicated  to  the  Dii  Manes,  the 
obelisk  of  Marius,  &c.,  and  our  magnificent  am* 
phitheatre,* — one  of  those  gigantic  creations  de- 
stined  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  divinity  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  worthy  of  the  architects  of 
that  empress  of  the  world,  who  swore  b}  her  own 
eternity.  What  I  reproach  him  with  having  for- 
gotten is,  that  the  cross  planted  by  Trophime, 
crowns  the  summits  of  all  those  monuments  wliich 
are  still  erect,  or  which  lie  half  buried  in  their 
own  ruins. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  these  digressions  in 
favour  of  my  natal  soil,  respecting  which  I  liave 
otherwise  endeavoured  to  preserve  as  sober  a  tone 
as  possible  through  the  course  of  this  work     I 

*  I  learn  that  through  the  interrention  of  our  new  mayor,  Baron 
Laugier  de  Chartreuse,  workmen  are  beginning  to  clear  these  magni- 
ficent arenas;  but  a  labour  of  this  kind  can  proceed  but  slowly  under 
the  Vandalism  of  the  present  ministry.  Much,  however,  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  enlightened  leal  of  so  worthy  a  man  as  M.  L«iigier. 
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return  to  the  subject  of  Scotland,  by  quoting  the 
lines,  wherein  Bums»  excited  by  the  same  feel- 
ing which  for  a  while  abstracted  me,  elevates  it 
above  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

^  Tbeir  groves  o*  tweet  myrtle  let  foreign  landi  reckoo, 

Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume, 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 

Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom  : 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 

Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  nnseen  : 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 

A  listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

**  Tbo'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  vailles, 

And  cauld,  Caledonia's  Uast  on  t)ie  wave  ; 
Their  sweet  scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud  palace, 

Whs^t  are  they  ?    The  haunt  o'  the  tyrant  and  slave  ! 
The  slave's  q;>icy  forests,  and  gold  bubbling  fountains, 

The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi*  disdain; 
He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains. 

Save  Love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his  Jean.** 

These  harmonious  stanzas  lead  me  to  an  exa- 
mination of  the  Caledonian  melodies  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  give  more  in  this  volume 
than  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  poet  of  Coila: 
as  a  contrast  to  Ossian's  voice  of  Cona,  Burns 
invests  himself  with  the  name  of  the  Voice  of 
Coila  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  K^le,  a  district  of  Ayr- 
shire, called  so,  according  to  tradition,  from 
Coil,  the  king  of  the  Picts, 
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LETTER  XCIII. 


TO    M.  PAUL   DE    LAROCHE. 

A  LiTTLB  affair  to  settle  with  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Constable  detained  me  in  Edinburgh  a  day 
longer  than  I  intended  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
send  and  get  back  my  luggage  from  the  coach 
oflBce,  by  a  cadie.*  Mr.  Constable  received  me 
to  a  family  breakfast  ;  he  had  his  young  ladies 
at  table,  who  appeared  to  me  very  charming,  and 
must  be  wealthy  matches.  His  drawing  room  is 
fitted  up  like  that  of  a  nobleman,  w^ith  valuable 
paintings,  the  most  remarkable  of  whicli  is  the 
great  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  Raeburn. 
Mr.  Archibald  and  myself  parted  the  best  friends 
in  the  world,  and  I  received  from  him  in  a  parcel 
a  volume  of  his  own  composing,  which  consists 
of  a  collection  of  all  the  poetry  and  epigraphs  in 
the  Scotch  novels.  We  naturally  talked  much 
about  Sir  Walter,  and  the  "  Great  Unlcno'wn.'*^  I 
was  greatly  pleased  with  hearing  Mr.  Constable 
repeat  that  Sir  Walter  was  "  the  best  of  men." 
Mr,  Constable,  as  a  publisher,  may  be  well  paid 
for  saying  so  :  but  1  have  talked  of  Sir  Walter 

*  The  messengers  stationed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  are  called 
cadies.  Li  the  time  of  SmoUet  this  bodj^  recruited  its  numbers  among 
the  highlanders.  They  were  remark  able  for  the  agility  with  which  they 
ascended  the  lofty  staircases  of  the  houses.  Their  fidelity  in  delivering 
a  parcel,  or  a  WUt  dour,  is  fttill  vaunted. 
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Scott  at  Melrose,  and  in  the  environs  ;  and  there, 
beneath  the  thatched  roof  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
at  Edinburgh,  beneath  the  gilded  ceilings  of  his 
library,  Sir  W.  Scott  is  called  the  best  of  men.  The 
wealthy  do  not  obtain  among  the  people  a  title  such 
as  this  (and  it  is  not  inglorious)  without  conferring 
benefit.   Mr.  Constable,  although  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  is  not  precisely  a 
verbose  critic.    When  I  eulogised  the  literary  merit 
of  Sir  Walter,  he  replied  by  a  laconic  phrase  of  ap- 
probation, or  by  that  speaking  look  which  some- 
times animates  the  most  austere,  as  well  as  the 
calmest  physiognomy.    He,  however,  expressed  all 
his  admiration  and  my  own,  in  a  decision,  which 
posterity  will  probably  ratify,  although  it  proceeds 
from  the  lips  of  an  interested  person.     "  We  may 
boast  to  our  grand-children,"  said  he,  "  of  having 
been    the    contemporaries  of  four  great  men  : 
Napoleon  for  war,  James  Watt  for  the  mechanic 
arts.  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  literature.** — Mr.  Con- 
stable paused  a  moment,  as  if  trying  to  recollect 
a  fourth  ;  but  he  did  not  name  him  ;  and  I  suppose 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  memory.  I  shall,  therefore, 
leave  his  name  blank  :    besides  the  age  is  not 
finished  ;  the  competition  remains  open. 

I  requested  Mr.  Constable  to  shew  me  some 
,  MS.  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  reminding  him  that  he 
had  promised,  among  the  rest,  to  let  me  see  that 
of  Marmion.  Unfortunately  he  had  lent  it  the 
evening  before.  He  shewed  me  an  ancient 
receipt  book  of  George  Heriot,  whose  memoirs 
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he  has  just  published.  He  was,  moreover,  going 
to  shew  me  some  manuscript  sheets  of  the 
author  of  Waverley  ;  but  he,  no  doubt,  feared 
committing  an  imprudence,  and  found  an  inge- 
nious Scotch  evasion  to  elude  the  request. 

Mr.  Constable  made  the  following  calculation 
in  round  numbers  of  the  sale  of  the  Scotch  Novels, 
from  the  earliest  down  to  Peveril  of  the  Peak  ;  they 
compose  forty-six  volumes  in  English,  which  cost 
upon  an  average  500  francs  ;*  20,000  copies  of  each 
novel  have  issued  from  the  house  of  the  publisher, 
amounting  to  10,000,000  francs.  Out  of  this  sum 
Mr.  Constable  has  paid  the  author  1,500,000 
francs  for  copyright  since  1814.t 

The  first  edition  of  each  novel  amounts  to 
10,000  copies.  Then  come  the  reprints,  and  the 
additions  to  the  complete  sets  in  various  shapes. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  recentlv  received  a  thou« 
sand  guineas  for  the  little  poem  of  Halidon  Hill 
alone.  His  poems,  which  have  sold  as  well  as  his 
novels,  have  produced  him  near  a  million  of  franks. 
His  biographies,  his  periodical  contributioas,  his 
prefaces,  his  commentaries,  have  not  been  lost 
pages  in  point  of  profit.  In  fine,  it  may  be  cal- 
culated, that  there  are  in  the  trade  more  than 
twenty  millions  (franks)  worth  of  printed  paper 
bearing  the  name  of  Walter  Scott,  without  calcu- 
lating  the    translations    into    French,    German, 

*  Bfore  than  S0,000  were  sold  of  the  earliest,  WmoerUy, 
f  Sinee  writing  dûs  letter,  Mr.  CoBiUble  has  puUished  four  nev 
novels,  and  the  author  has  received  40,000  francs  more. 
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Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  &c.  If  the  paper  manu- 
facturers do  not  some  day  erect  a  statue  to  the 
Scotch  novelist,  they  are  very  ungratefiil. 

Stirting. — The  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling 
is  a  charming  well  kept  road  ;  the  mail  is  very 
commodious  ;  the  mail  is  a  privileged  diligmica. 
The  coachman  and  the  guard  wear  red  liverie3. 

In  quitting  Edinburgh,  I  passed  through  the 
charming  village  of  Corstorphine.  At  a  pretty 
bridge  over  the  Almond  River,  Edinburghshire 
ends,  and  the  eye  embraces  the  fertile  plains  of 
East  Lothian.  The  harvest  has  scarcely  com* 
menced.  We  have  already  passed  the  middle  of 
August,  and  the  ears  are  rather  forward  this 
year.  We  stopped  at  Linlithgow  ;  this  village  is  ill 
built,  and  only  consists  of  a  single  street  ;  the 
ruins  of  its  old  palace  are  situated  on  a  little 
woody  upland,  the  foot  of  which  is  bathed  by  a 
reservcHr  of  clear  water.  Almost  close  to  the 
castle  is  the  Gothic  church  where  James  the 
Fourth  had  that  miraculous  apparition,  related 
by  Lindsay  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Marmum. 
The  castle  was  formerly  a  royal  residence.  Poor 
Mary  Stuart  was  bom  there  ;  that  name  «lone 
is  like  a  talisman  which  imparts  a  value  to  these 
ruins  and  their  mouldering  dust.  9ut  the  bom 
is  blown;  the  coachman  is  on  his  box,  and 
the  horses  prick  up  their  ears  on  merely  seeing 
the  shadow  of  the  whip  depicted  on  the  road 
beside  them  ;  for  they  rarely  require  its  con- 
tact.   We  are  again  on  the  road,  and  in  Stir- 
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lingshire.   The  forges  of  the  Carron  Works  roar 
on   our  right,   and    vomit    their    thick    smoke. 
We    now    pass    the   plain    of    Falkirk,    which 
recalls    the    memory   of    Wallace    and    Prince 
Edward.    The  landscape  becomes  invested  with 
wood,   and  more  and  more  animated  and  em- 
bellished as  we  advance.      A   bridge  aqueduct, 
thrown  across  the  road,  appeared  from  a  distance 
as  if,  it  would  bar  our  passage.      This  bridge 
appertains  to  the  canal  which  unites  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde.     A  vessel  was  passing  it  with  all 
her  sails  up,  and  seemed  to  be  floating  through  the 
air.     But  as  we  approached,  the  bridge's  span  en- 
larged, and  our  vehicle  lightly  rolled  on,  beneath 
an  arch  whence  a  few  drops  of  water,  which  had 
filtered  through  its  stones,  fell  as  we  past.     A 
vaster  plain  now  opened  on  our  view,  and  natu- 
rally excited  the  idea  of  its  having  been  the 
site  of  some  great  battle.    Four  Scotchmen,  situ- 
.ated  like  myself  on  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  imme- 
diately recognized  it  ;  and  all  four  by  common 
consent  pronounced  the  name  of  Bannockburn.  It 
was  in  fact  that  eminently  famous  plain — theMorat 
of  Caiedonia — which  no  Scotchman  passes  without 
a  vision  of  the  glorious  shades  of  Bruce  and  his 
soldiers  effitcing  the  memory  of  the   defeat  of 
Falkirk,  and  reconquering  the  independence  of  the 
country*    The  theatre  of  the  battle  has  been  so 
well  described  by  the  chroniclers,  Barbour,  and 
since  Barbour  by  Lord  Hailes  and   Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  a  single  glance  of  the  eye  will  suffice 
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to  find  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  on  the 
plain.  The  eminence  still  exists  where  Maurice, 
the  Prior  of  Inchastray,  celebrated  mass,  in  sight 
of  Bruce's  soldiers.  The  fancy  requires  little 
excitement  to  depict  him  coming,  after  the  pious 
ceremony,  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  barefooted» 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  exhorting,  .in 
a  few  laconic  energetic  words,  the  sons  of  Scot* 
land  to  fight  for  their  rights  and  liberty.  The 
Scotch  knelt.  *'  They  surrender,"  exclaimed 
Edward  j  **  see  they  implore  pardon.*'—*^  Yes  !*' 
returned  Ingebrand  of  Umfraville  ;  **  but  not 
of  us  ;  they  will  conquer  or  die.*' 

Not  far  from  Bannockbum  is  Torwood,  which 
had  been  the  asylum  of  the  fugitive  Wallace. 
An  old  root  of  Wallace's  tree  is  still  pointed  out 
near  the  turnpike  on  the  road. 

Before  arriving  at  Stirling  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  St.  Ninian,  an  elegant  town,  the  environs 
of  which  are  daily  enriched  by  cultivation.  A 
mile  farther,  and  we  beheld  Stirling — "  the  barrier 
of  the  North,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  it.  Placed 
on  a  black,  basaltic  rock,  which  projects  with  a 
bold,  almost  perpendicular,  escarpment  towards 
the  west,  and  which  descends  by  a  gentle  and 
gradual  slope  towards  the  east,  the  town  and 
castle  of  Stirling  at  first  surprise  the  traveller  by 
their  resemblance  to  the  old  town  and  castle  of 
Edinburgh. 

**  It  is  Dunedin  in  miniature,"  say  the  Scotch  ; 
the  city  is  sombre  and  irregular;  but  the  eye 
ia  never  tired  of  the  numerous  points  of  view, 
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discovered  from  the  height.  Charles  F — e  waited 
for  me  two  days  there  ;  he  shall  be  my  cicerone  ; 
but  I  might  almost  manage  with  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  It  is  here  that  this  poem  commences  and 
ends. 

The  castle  is  extensive.  It  contains  a  chapel 
converted  into  an  hospital,  and  a  palace  built  by 
James  V.  the  irregular  architecture  of  which  is 
adorned  with  grotesque  statues.  Stirling  Castle 
was  a  royal  residence  as  early  as  James  I.  ;  James 
IL  was  born  there  ;  and  the  hall  is  still  shewn 
wbere  the  latter  prince  poignarded  Douglas  with 
his  own  hand.  James  V.  left  more  auspicious 
reminiscences  to  Stirling.  That  prince,  the  Fitz- 
James  of  tiie  Lady  of  the  Lakcy  cheerful  and 
brave,  haughty  and  gallant,  affiible  and  courteous, 
discovered  many  features  of  analogy  to  our 
Henry  IV.  Popular,  like  the  Beamese  king,  he  was 
proud  of  the  title  of  King  of  the  Commons,  which 
his  courtiers  gave  him  through  derision.  He 
departed  as  gaily  to  perform  a  chivalrous  ex- 
ploit, as  to  terminate  an  amorous  adventure. 
When  he  disguised  himself  in  order  to  supervise 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  pay  incognito 
court  to  some  GabrieUe,  James  called  himself  the 
Farmer  of  Baliangiceh. 

A  thousand  interesting  localities  are  discovered 
from  the  heights  of  Stirling.  Immediately  beneath 
the  citadel,  is  the  Theatre  of  the  Tournaments. 
A  portion  of  ^e  basalt  escarpement,  on  which 
Stirling  is  built,  has  preserved  the  name  of  the 
lêOéks  Rock.  These  doubfeless  were  the  privileiged 
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places.  A  girdle  of  green  trees,  rising  one  be- 
hind the  other,  form  on  that  side  a  kind  of  aaiphi«> 
theatre,  the  semi-circular  steps  of  which  are  little 
paths  shaded  by  foliage.  We  stopped  there  for  hours 
together  to  breath  the  pure  atmosphere  ;  but  on 
the  esplanade  of  the  castle  where  nothing  confines 
th^  view,  an  imperious  feeling  of  admiration  tran- 
sports the  spectator  out  of  the  inaction  of  reverie. 
The  eye  greedily  surveys  the  rich  details  of  a  pic- 
ture, which  every  where  produces  the  grandest  eSkeU 
The  waters  of  the  Forth  are  seen  to  double  back  re- 
peatedly towards  their  source,  like  a  serpent  sporting 
on  a  meadow.  The  whole  plain  is  thus  partitioned 
into  an  infinitude  of  little  peninsulas.  On  one 
arise  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Cambus-Kenneth  ; 
on  another  the  eminence  is  crowned  with  foliage 
alone.  Towards  the  south,  the  green  hills  of 
Campsie  ;  to  the  north,  the  azure  summits  ci 
the  Ochill  mountains  ;  and  to  the  north  west,  the 
gloomy  and  majestic  Grampian  mountains  form 
the  imperfect  frame-work  of  the  prospect. 

From  Stirling  to  Callander  we  travelled  aristocra- 
tically ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  post-chaise  ;  but  we  have 
no  right  to  boast  of  it.  For  a  shilling  a  mile  we 
were  i^upplied  with  postilion,  chaise,  and  horses. 
We,  moreover,  had  resolved  to  travel  on  foot,  on 
quitting  the  Trosachs  ;  our  baggage  is  of  a  portable 
description  ;  our  truies  precede  us  to  Glasgow» 

We  next  surveyed  Doune,  another  royal  castle, 
less  rems^kable  now  as  a  fortress,  than  as  being 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  poor  Queen 
Mary  Stuart  again  ! — Here  are  the  approaches  of 
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Benvorlichand  Uavar,  where  the  stag,  in  the  Lady 
qfthe  Lake  y  sought  an  asylum  on  hearing  the  first 
cry  of  the  pack.  In  the  neighbourhood  it  is  re- 
collected that  Sir  Walter  used  to  make  frequent 
sojourns  and  excursions  in  these  parts.  We  are 
now  about  to  apply  one  of  his  most  boasted  paint- 
ings to  the  test  of  examination.  We  are  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  Ledi,  in  the  village  of  Callander. 

The  river  which  waters  the  valley  of  Callander 
bears  the  name  of  Teath  ;  it  originates  a  little 
above  the  village,  from  the  union  of  two  large 
brooks,  one  derived  from  Lake  Voil,  and  the 
other  from  Lake  Vennachar.  The  rapidity  of 
its  course  appears  to  testify  its  double  origin  from 
mountains.  Teath  signifies  in  Gaelic  boiling 
water.  In  fact,  the  Teath  hurries  and  foams 
through  the  windings  of  the  plain,  like  that  part 
of  its  waters  which  descended,  in  cascade  after 
cascade,  the  defiles  of  Leny.  Its  sinuosities  so 
well  delineate  the  circumvallations  of  a  camp, 
that  all  antiquarians  have  attributed  these  pre- 
tended traces  of  castrametation  to  the  sojourn  of 
the  Romans.  The  irregular  breaks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teath  are  partially  indicated  by  a  curtain  of 
trees;  the  country  houses  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  also  adorn 
the  vale.  The  village  itself,  sheltered  by  rocks 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  is  situated  in  the 
farther  distance  of  the  landscape  where  its  pointed 
steeple  gracefully  displays  itself.  The  physiog* 
nomy  of  the  inhabitants  begins  to  assume  a 
striking  character.    In  the  costume  of  the  villagers 
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the  mottled  tartan  is  roost  frequent  ;  but  among 
the  greater  number,  this  stuff  is  so  ragged,  that 
one  would  be  inclined  to  regard  the  absence 
of  breeches  as  an  economical  expedient.  The 
children,  indeed,  run  about  here  half  naked,  like 
little  savages. 

A  tolerable  inn,  with  the  head  of  the  laird  who 
founded  it  for  a  sign,  (the  Laird  of  Macnab)  ter- 
minates Callander  towards  the  east.  We  took  a 
repast  there,  which  was  almost  limited  to  an  ex- 
cellent  slice  of  salmon,* 

The  landlord  boasted,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  district,  of  the  cascade,  which  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Callander  forms  a  tor- 
rent called  the  Keltic.  We  took  as  our  guide 
thither  a  little  girl,  who  gaily  led  us  to  the  spot,  no 
doubt  in  expectation  of  obtaining  the  customary 
shilling.  While  she  ran  lightly  before  us,  without 
following  the  beaten  path,  but  gambolling  with 
the  giddiness  of  childhood  through  the  mountain 
heath,  I  thought  of  the  little  girl  who  served  as  a 
guide  to  Morton,  when  he  went  to  visit  Balfour 
of  Burley  in  the  cave  of  Lenklater.  This  recol- 
lection brought  to  my  mind  that  of  the  landscape 
described  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  recognise  its  principal  features.  I 
made  the  remark  to  my  companion,  at  first  attri- 
buting this  coincidence  to  my  imagination  only  ; 

*  Salmon  is  generally  delicious  in  Scotland:  it  is  the  standing 
dish.  It  u  so  abundant,  that  it  is  said  some  servants,  on  entering  ftaai- 
lies,  make  terms  not  to  be  dined  upon  it  more  than  three  time^  per 
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but  at  length  we  could  no  longer  doubt  that  we 
were  traversing  the  same  spots  as  Morton  ;  and 
almost  as  fortunate  as  the  traveller  Bruce,  in 
discovering  the  long  sought  sources  of  the  Nile, 
I  exclaimed — There  is  the  cascade  of  Blacklin  I — 
While  I  said  this,  the  resounding  accents  of  the  tor* 
rent  drowned  ours,  and  we  were  obliged  to  speak  lip 
to  ear  in  order  to  communicate  our  ideas.  A 
rustic  bridge  has  superseded  the  oak  which 
Burley  threw  from  one  rocky  bank  to  the  other. 
The  little  Scotch  girl  passed  it  rapidly,  and  we 
passed  it  after  her  ;  but  when  we  threw  back 
our  eyes  on  the  bank  we  had  just  quitted,  we 
were  at  once  charmed  and  affrighted  at  our 
boldness,  so  fragile  and  insecure  did  the  unpara*^ 
peted  bridge  appear,  extending  over  a  gulph  of 
near  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  We  then  attempted 
to  measure  the  abyss  with  our  eyes  through  the 
humid  vapour,  which  continually  escapes  from  it. 
On  either  side,  the  unequal  projections  of  the  rock 
appear  on  the  point  of  jostling,  as  if  to  stifle  the  tor- 
rent which  ploughs  a  passage  through  its  entrails. 
The  surges,  chafing  at  tlie  resistance  which  this  nar- 
row  gorge  opposes  to  their  hurried  passage,  dash 
over  each  other,  and  as  often  as  they  àrè  repelled 
by  the  obstacle  of  some  rocky  point,  return  to  strug- 
gle and  hurl  themselves  against  the  less  forward 
waves  of  the  cataract.  Such  as  are  able  to  escape 
this  sort  of  running  conflict  fall,  difilise  themselves 
in  foam  over  a  wider  expanse,  till  otiier  abrupt 
ittïpediments  renew  their  rage  against  the  rock 
and  against  themselves.     The  roaring  of  the  \Mr 
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niented  billows,  has  something  terrible  in  its  effect 
when  contracted  with  the  surrounding  silence  and 
seclusion.  The  spectator  has  no  difficulty  in  per* 
suading  himself  with  Morton,  that  he  can  distinguish 
cries,  exclamations,  and  even  articulate  words,  as 
if  the  demon  of  the  hell  of  waters  mingled  his  com* 
plaints  with  the  voice  of  his  furious  waves.  As 
soon  as  we  had  satiated  our  eyes  with  all  of  ter- 
rible and  poetic  which  this  spectacle  and  the 
view  of  the  adjacent  site  derives  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  imposing  narrative,  which  it  invests 
with  a  double  degree  of  interest,  we  repassed  the 
bridge»  and  resumed  the  way  to  Callander  ;  out 
young  guide,  still  preceding  us  with  untired  gaiety, 
and  often  pointing  with  her  finger,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  us  losing  any  interesting  view  of  the  torrent, 
whenever  we  stopped  to  listen  to  the  decreasing 
tumult  of  the  waterfall  of  Blacklin. 

Before  quitting  the  Trosachs  and  Loch  Katrin, 
we  re-ascended  the  pass  of  Leney,  by  the  side  of 
the  rapid  current  which  rushes  from  Lochlubraig. 
This  defile  is  what  is  here  called  a  Ghaut — a  narrow 
ravine,  which  is  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  the  heights  and  the  plain.  It  is  neces^ 
sary  to  preserve  a  little  of  our  admiration  for  the 
numerous  scenes  which  remain  to  be  visited. 
The  pass  of  Leney,  however,  would  well  deserve 
describing,  so  numerous  are  the  variations  of  its 
windings,  so  delightful  was  it  to  lose  ourselves 
among  its  sinuosities  ;  sometimes  pausing  to  ob- 
serve the  torrent  falling  from  cataract  to  cataract, 
ourselves,  meanwhile,  seated  on  an  abrupt  pinnacle 
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of  its  bank  ;  sometimes  descending  into  the  middle 
of  its  bed  and  sustaining  ourselves  by  a  frag* 
ment  of  rock,  the  foot  of  which  alone  was  bathed 
by  the  surges,  and  which  only  waited  the  ap- 
proximating erosion  of  the  waters,  to  roll  down 
with  tumultuous  violence  to  the  plain. 

The  grandest  spectacle  of  the  environs  of  Cal- 
lander, is  the  aspect  of  the  gigantic  Ben.Ledi» 
(the  mountain  of  God)  ;  but  we  are  about  to  pay 
it  a  closer  visit  in  proceeding  to  the  Trosachs. 

P.  S.  Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  you  the 
subject  of  a  painting  worthy  of  your  palette»  Do 
you  recollect,  as  Morton  and  Burley  return  to- 
gether from  the  inn  at  Niel,  the  old  woman,  who, 
seated  at  ah  elbow  of  the  road,  and  wrapped  in  a 
red  mantle,  rises,  approaches  the  puritan  Êmatic, 
and  tells  him  in  a  mysterious  tone,  ^*  Do  not  pass 
that  way,  your  life  is  in  danger  there  ;  a  lion  is  in 
ambush,''  &c. 

Generally  speaking,  the  various  scenes  of  Scotch 
partizanship  are  of  all  the  scenes  in  the  Scotch 
novels,  those  which  interest  us  the  most.  It  is  a 
Scotch  history;  but  it  is,  moreover,  a  faithful 
mirror  of  sundry  epochs  in  ours. 
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LETTER  XCIV. 


TO  M.  DE  FAUCONFRET. 

Tarbet,  August  1,  1822. —  I  write  to  you 
from  an  inn,  adjoining  the  marvellous  lake  of 
*'  floating  isles,  of  breezeless  waves,  and  finless 
iSshes/'  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  which  some- 
times abruptly  terminate  their  sterile  ramparts  on 
its  banks,  and  sometimes  appear  to  fly  each  other, 
leaving  at  their  feet  the  most  enchanting  vallies  of 
Scotland.  On  turning  my  head,  I  can  distinguish 
among  these  mountains  the  pyramidal  cone  of 
Ben  Lomond,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  lake 
formerly  distinguished  by  the  more  euphonous 
name  of  Lyncalidor.  We  have  already  performed 
the  eûcploit — nor  is  there  aught  exaggerated  in  the 
word — of  climbing  the. summit  of  the  king  of  Cale- 
donian mountains  ;  but  I  should  not  forget  that 
we  have  left  behind  us  Loch  Katrine  and  the 
Trosachs.  Let  us  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner. 
I  cannot,  however,  resist  my  inclination  of  describ- 
ing to  you  a  singular  scene  which  has  just  occurred 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Tarbet-inn,  and  which  will 
demonstrate  that  the  Stuarts  still  retain  a  remnant 
of  their  devotees  among  the  people  of  the  moun- 
tains.   I  fancied  myself  for  a  moment  transported 
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to  the  epoch  when  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine 
still  lived — I,  who,  after  the  festivals  of  Edin- 
burgh, gave  up  the  idea  of  re-perusing,  except  in 
light  of  fiction,  the  last  efforts  of  jacobitism,  in 
Waverley  or  Rob  Roy. 

We  prepared  to  visit  the  cave  of  M*Gregon 
While  standing  at  the  door  of  Coll  Walker's  Inn, 
Charles  F — e  and  myself  were  relating  to  our  host 
and  some  travellers,  the  triumphal  entry  of  George 
rV.  into  the  northern  capital,  when  a  female,  who 
till  then  had  remained  at  a  distance,  recognized 
us  by  our  accent,  and  approaching  us  with  a  de- 
gree of  familiarity,  grasped  our  hands,  affection- 
ately squeezed  them,  and  exclaimed  in  a  mixture 
of  English  and  Scotch,  or  Gaelic,  "Good  French- 
men  !  faithful  friends  of  Charles  Stuart."  Not 
perfectly  comprehending  at  first  her  gesticulations 
and  expressions,  we  continued  to  describe  the 
pomp  displayed  around  the  king,  and  especially 
the  renewal  of  ancient  customs,  as  if  old  Caledonia 
had  issued  from  the  tomb,  to  proclaim  her  alle- 
giance, in  common  with  modem  Scotland.  By 
degrees,  to  an  air  of  doubt,  and  afterwards  of  ill- 
restrained  impatience,  we  perceived  a  smile  of  in* 
credulity  succeed  on  the  features  of  the  female,  as  if 
she  thought  that  the  subject  of  our  narrative  bad 
been  maliciously  suggested  by  such  of  our  auditors, 
as  knowing  her  susceptibility  on  the  question,  had 
prompted  us  to  ruffle  her  associations.  At  length  she 
exclaimed  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  but  in  vulgar 
expressions,  the  sense  of  which  I  have  preserved. 
♦*No,  no!  you  are  Frenchmen;  you  cannot  betray 
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Charles  Stuart.  I  am  of  Montrose's  Clan;  George 
is  a  whelp.''  ^'  But  my  good  woman,  all  the  Stuarts 
are  dead.''  "  It  is  loyalty  that  is  dead.  Who  has 
told  you  that  there  are  no  longer  any  Stuarts  ?  If 
it  were  even  so,  we  should  still  be  faithful  to  their 
ashes." 

I  mighty  certainly,  while  standing  on  the  do- 
mains of  the  Montroses  and  Macgr^ors,  calling 
to  my  aid  the  associations  of  Walter  Scott's  heroes^ 
make  a  Madeleine  of  this  woman.*  But  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  the  truth.  She  had  nothing  re*** 
markable,  either  in  her  person,  or  in  her  figure  : 
but  she  expressed  herself  with  great  warmth  ; 
there  was  poetiy  in  the  emphatic  accentuation  of 
her  words,  which  we  got  Coll  Walker  to  explain 
to  us.  The  latter,  from  the  first,  had  made  signs 
to  us  that  she  was  mad  ;  the  wiM'd,  which  he  after* 
wards  employed  to  characterise  her  madness,  gave 
us  to  understand  that  she  was  merely  what  we  call 
exalté  (flighty).  She,  herself,  quickly  returned 
to  the  subject  of  more  material  affairs»  patfaeti* 
tally  describing  her  mode  of  livelihood  and  her 
poverty  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  begging,  but  to 
induce  us  to  purchase  a  basket  of  s^iples,  which 
she  went  to  fetch  as  soon  as  she  perceived  that  we 
were  willing  to  give  her  the  price  she  demanded* 
Prudence  and  adroitness,  combined  with  Êinati* 
eism, — ^these  are  tlie  characteristic  '  features  of 
iHany  women  of  the  same  class  in  Scotland,  and  in  ' 
the  noviels  of  die  Scotch  Chronicler.    But  I  must 

*  The  Abbot. 
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conduct  :you  with  us  from  Callander  to  Loch.  Lo« 
mond. 

It  is  reckoned  to  be  ten  miles  from  Callander  to 
the  Trosachs  by. the  shortest  road.  We  traversed 
this  distance  in  a  few  hours,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
sleep  at  an  inn  lately  established  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Achray,  On  our  right,  we  left  the  plains  of 
Bochastle,  and  to  the  left  the  Waterfall  of  Car« 
chouzie,  which  issues  from  Lake  Vennachar. 
Supplied  with  a  map  arranged  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stirling,  we  easily  recognized 

**  Clan  Alpine's  outmost  guard, 
Coilantoglc's  ford" 

• 

Not  far  from  thence  was  the  scene  of  the  terrible 
conflict,  foot  to  foot»  between  Roderick  and  Fitz- 
James,  in  which  the  royal  knight  was  victo- 
rious, after  having  vainly  offered  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  savage  Son  of  Gael.  Lake  Vennachar» 
which  is  somewhat  monotonous  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  trees  on  its  shores,  extends  in  a  basin 
of  Ave  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  width. 
It  was  formerly  the'  abode  of  one  of  those  aquatic 
genii  called  Kelpies,  which  tlie  superstition  of 
the  country  continues  to  station  there  even  now. 
This  Kelpie»  according  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  destroyed 
one  evening  the  whole  funeral  procession  of-  a 
burial. .  According  to  another  legend»  some  chil- 
dren who  were  playing  near  the  Lake  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  melancholy  wood,  (Coilkburoine)  per- 
ceived a  pretty  little  horse  issue  from  it,  which,  by 
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its  gentleness,  induced  them  all  to  hazard  them- 
selves on  its  back.  As  each  new  rider  mounted, 
the  horse's  crupper  extended  to  make  room  for 
another  ;  it  was  the  Kelpie,  who  suddenly  plunged 
into  his  watery  cavern  with  his  prey. 

Not  far  from  Vennachar  is  Lanrick  mead,  the 
appointed  rendezvous  of  the  clan  of  Alpine,  when 
the  fiery  cross  was  sent  through  the  Highlands  by 
order  of  Roderick  Dhu. 

After  a  mile's  walk,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
on  an  eminence  near  the  Turk's  Bridge,  whence 
he  descries  the  charming  lake  Achray,  the  wind- 
ings of  its  waters,  which  escape  through  a  vast 
meadow,  and  the  dome  of  Ben  Venu,  which  com* 
mands  all  the  various  points  of  view  in  the  district 
from  Callander.  To  the  right  is  Glenfinlas,  the 
scene  of  a  ballad  which  commenced  the  poetical 
reputation  of  Walter  Scott,  and  the  waterfall 
where  Brian  performed  the  mysterious  ceremony 
of  Taghaim,  in  order  to  consult  the  oracles  re- 
specting the  fate  of  Roderick. 

The  mountains  which  surround  Glenfinlas,  have 
no  features  of  rudeness  or  abruptness  in  their  ele- 
gant delineation.  Heath  is  seldom  seen  on  their 
summits  ;  but  it  is  replaced  by  a  carpet  of  turf, 
which  efiaces  all  the  inequalities  of  their  contours. 
Numerous  silvery  threads  of  water  descend,  and 
sometimes  intersect  each  other  towards  their  feet. 

Twilight  surprised  us  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Trosachs,  and  we  passed  the  night  in  the  New 
Inn,  built  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Achray,  by  James 
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Stewart^  a  celebrated  guide,  who  is  indebted  for 
his  little  fortune  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

While  our  supper  was  getting  ready,  we  availed 
ourselves  of  a  fine  moonlight,  to  reconnoitre  the 
banks  of  Loch  Achray.  This  lake,  which  is  so 
graceful  in  its  limited  dimensions,  and  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  call  the  jewel  of  the 
Scotch  lakes,  is  only,  perhaps,  an  accessory  to  the 
landscape  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part  ;  but  that 
landscape,  tranquiL  and  picturesque  as  it  is,  is 
especially  delightful  when  reflected  in  its  motion- 
less chrystal.  The  water  is  so  pure,  and  so  sil- 
very, that  it  reflects,  with  all  their  incidental 
varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  and  the  least 
details  of  the  local  scenes  which  environ  it. 
Next  morning,  rising  an  hour  before  the  two 
guides,  whom  we  had  hired  for  the  Trosachs,  we 
saw  the  first  rays  of  morning  efl&cing  the  lustre 
of  the  last  star  in  the  waters  of  Loch  Achray,* 
and  we  heard  the  earliest  morning  thrush  awaken 
his  companions  of  the  bower.  This  bird,  here 
called  the  Mavi8,t  has  a  melodious  song,  and  is  a 
good  substitute  for  the  nightingale  of  our  rurad 
plains. 

What  a  contrast,  to  pass  from  this  gentle  and 
smiling  lake  into  liie  gorge  of  the  Trosachs. 

The   boatmen-guides  preceded   us  with  their 

^  *  Alas  !  thoa  lovely  lake  that  e'er 
Tbjr  baaki  should  echo  soiuidi  of  ftar.** 

f  Tmtâm  MuiUiUi, 
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oars    on    their  shoulders.      We   were    surprised 
to  see  them  detecting  paths  across  these  rocks, 
which    appeared  to  close    the    valley    with    an 
impassable  barrier.     By  degrees  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  bosom  of  the  defile,  at  the  very  spot, 
perhaps,  where  the  gallant  courser  of  Fitz-James 
fell.     The  savage  grandeur  of  the  Trosachs  re- 
vealed to  my  imagination  a  new  description  of  the 
sublime,  to  which,  till  then,  I  was  a  stranger* 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described  in  his  verses,  with 
the  use  of  somewhat  fantastic  imagery,  this  con» 
fused  mass  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  woods  ;  but 
it  is  impossible,  perhaps,  for  poetry  to  sketch  its 
principle  features  otherwise  than  by  comparisons. 
Painting  would  here  have  all  the  advantage  ;  but 
what  frame  would  be  vast  enough  to  comprehend 
the  entire  of  the  gigantesque  picture  ?     In  the 
very  middle  of  the   defile  immense  fragments 
of  rocks,  which  might  be  thought  the  ruins  of 
some  earthquake,   appear  to  threaten  the  rash 
adventurer  by  a  new  fall;    some  of  these    are 
frightful  in  their  naked  grandeur  ;  others  derive  pic- 
turesque features  from  their  mossy  covering  and 
the  vast  fantail  leaves  of  the  mountain    fern. 
From  the  crevices  escape  the  trunks  of  weepipg 
willows,  the  branches  of  which  sweep  over  them 
like  long  hair.    At  the  highest  pinnacles  the  least 
breeze  occasions  the    parasite    plants,  and    the 
branches  of  the  birch  or  pines,  to  wave  backwards 
and  forwards  like  suspended  banners.    And  last; 
supereminent  above  all  die  angular  decoration  of 
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these  precipices  are  seen  the  cones. of  Ben  An 
and  Ben  Venue, — immense  and  eternal  pyramids, 
appearing  to  have  singly  braved  the  terrible  convul- 
sion which  scattered  so  many  enormous  ruins  at 
their  feet.  At  the  moment  that  the  mountains 
caught  our  view,  the  rays  of  the  sun  crowned 
them  with  a  diadem  of  fire,  and  the  evaporation 
from  their  summits  deposited  a  light,  diaphanous 
and  azure  vapour  there,  resembling  an  elegant 
plume  of  feathers.  This  phenomenon  is,  indeed, 
permanent  on  the  greater  part  of  mountains»  but 
the  most  unartificial  description  in  such  a  place  as 
this  must  naturally  resemble  the  poetical  visions 
of  the  imagination.  ^  Let  the  reader,  after  this, 
conceive,  in  a  spot  so  imposing  and  sublimely 
terrible,  the  grand  scene  wherein  Fitz-James  dared 
express  to  his  unknown  guide,  a  desire  to  be 
placed  front  to  front  with  Roderic  and  his  rebel 
clan. 


**  '  Have,  then,  thy  wish  ! — ^'be  whistled  shrill 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill  ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlieu. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  aroto 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows  ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe  ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lancts  start, 
The  bracken  bush  tends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm*d  for  itrife. 
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Th»t  whiitle  ^risoa'd  the  gten 

At  oaoe  with  full  five  hundred  imii» 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  «ubterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 

All  silent  there  thQr  stood,  and  sdll. 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  mgt 

Thdr  headlong  passage  down  the  vei^ge. 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 

Upon  the  monntain-side  they  bung. 

The  mountaineer  east  glance  of  pride 

Along  Ben  Ledi's  living  side, 

Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz- James^*  How  say'st  thgu  now  ? 

These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true  ; 

And,  Saxon,— I  am  Roderick  Dhu  ?' 


'^  Fitj^Jamet  was  brave»— Though  to  his  heart 
The  life-blood  thrilPd  with  sudden  start. 
He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
Retum'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare, 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before  : — 
'  Come  one,  come  all  f  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  L' — 
Sir  Roderick  mark'd^and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 
And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel- 
Short  space  he  stood— then  waved  his  hai^  : 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band  ; 
£ach  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood. 
In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wqod  ; 
Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 
In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low; 
U  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swailow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 
The  wind's  hst  breath  had  toss*d  in  air. 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair,— • 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side. 
Where  hçath  and  fern  were  waving  iride; 
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The  «10*8  litt  ginoe  was  gtiated  btck, 

From  BpMr  and  gi«?e,  from  tai^  and  jack»—  , 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  thone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone." 

Walter  Scott,  the  novelist,  has  certainly  been  a 
formidable  rival  to  Walter  Scott  the  poet  ;  but  I 
am  prompted  to  add  the  above  passage  to  those 
which  I  have  cited  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  de- 
monstrate that  there  is  also  real  poetry  in  the  verses 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  Trosachs  also  recal 
the  pathetic  episoile  of  Blanche,  the  maniac,  in  the 
same  poem,  enriched  as  it  is  with  dramatic  con- 
trasts of  characters,  as  well  as  in  purely  descrip- 
tive  paintings.  The  poet  who  has  so  well  de- 
picted the  filial  piety  of  Ellen,  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  bard  to  Douglas's  banished  fortunes,  the 
rude  generosity  of  Roderick,  &c.  is  not  alone  the 
most  picturesque  of  poets.  He  at  least  shares 
with  Burns  the  glory — heart-thrilling  to  an  au- 
thor who  feels  attachment  to  his  country — of 
finding  his  verses  becoming  favourite  quotations 
of  the  people.  But  we  have  already  traversed 
the  summits  of  the  Trosachs,  and  our  eyes  greedily 
wander  in  search  of  the  charming  lake  which 
caused  Fitz -James  to  forget  the  loss  of  his  steed, 
the  ill  success  of  his  hunting  excursion,  and  all 
his  fatigues.  It  is  necessary,  in  fact,  to  guess 
the  site  of  Loch  Katrine,  for  one  of  the  rocks 
which  compose  its  various  cincture,  advances  in 
the  form  of  a  promontory,  and  suffers  nothing,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  perceived,  but  a  basin  of 
narrow  extent.     While  onr  guides  prepared  the 
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boat»  we  climbed  one  of  the  scarped  rocks  of  the 
banks^  and  recognized  the  solitary  lake,  the 
waves  of  whicii  resembling  lightly  balanced  flakes 
of  gold,  glittered  with  a  thousand  reflected  dyes, 
like  a  vast  reservoir  of  light.  The  view  was 
dazzling.  When  we  had  traversed  the  lake  in  the 
boat,  we  ^till  more  admired  the  variable  linea- 
ments of  its  banks,  as  well  as  the  changeable 
vistas  they  exhibited,  in  consequence  of  the  nu- 
merous headlands  and  peninsulas  which  succeed 
each  other  from  the  termination  of  the  Trosachs, 
and  often  deceive  the  eye  into  the  belief  that  the 
lake  is  about  to  end  abruptly.  Suddenly  the 
promontory  recedes,  and  a  new  basin  displays 
its  contours,  till  another  promontory  of  rocks 
vainly  menaces  the  voyager  with  another  barrier 
as  ready  to  disappear  as  the  former  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  boat.  The  natural  colour  of  the 
waters  is  dark,  from  the  very  cause  of  their 
transparency,  because  they  borrow  the  hue  from 
the  tint  of  their  deep  bed.  This  imparts  a  more 
vivid  contrast  to  the  smiling  verdure  of  the  shores, 
which  are,  also,  besprinkled  with  little  white  or 
azure  pebbles.  We  saluted  the  Isle  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  a  little  magnified  by  the  poet;  and  a 
little  more  distant,  remarked  a  tree  which  projects . 
iato  the  w^ater,  and  the  branches  of  which  are  ar- 
ranged and  intertwined  in  such  a  way,  as  to  repre- 
sent the  head  of  a  stag  surveying  himself  in  the 
lake,  athwart  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  At  fifty 
paces  distance  the  illusion  is  complete. 

The  descent  of  an  avalanche  on  the  opposite 
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ihore,  hais  rent  thè  aide  of  a  rock  ;  a  ihuiiderboït^ 
in  another  place,  has  furrowed  and  blackened  thé 
granite  ridge.  The  boatman  indicated  with  his 
finger  the  approaches  to  Coir-Nan*Uriskin,  the 
cavern  of  the  Brownies* 

One  only  of  our  guides  proceeded  with  us  as 
far  as  Ibvershaid.  On  quitting  Loch  Katrine 
we  gaily  braved  the  fatigue  of  traversing  a  kind  of 
desert  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  series  of  eminences  and 
damp  ravines,  where  the  very  verdure  is  a  snare, 
concealing  an  insecure  soil,  which  yields  under 
the  foot,  and  entraps  it  into  a  clammy  mud; 
and  where  sometimes,  also,  the  traveller  gives 
sudden  vent  with  his  feet  to  streams  of  water, 
of  a  blacky  slimy  consistence,  or  red  as  blood. 
From  point  to  point  we  perceived  a  human 
figure  appearing  on  a  little  hillock;  it  was 
a  shepherd  enveloped  in  his  grey,  square  mande, 
and  leaning  on  a  heavy  staff  of  citisus,  some* 
tilâes  surveying  our  progress  with  a  more  in- 
difiërent  than  curious  air,  at  others,  exchanging 
a  few  Words  in  Gaelic  with  our  guide.  Occasion- 
ally, in  ofder  to  break  the  monotonous  silenee  of 
the  desert,  while  tlireading  some  humid  gorge; 
'we  stopped  to  pick  up  a  stone,  and  huri  it  with  dl 
our  force  ;  the  noise  it  made  frequently  started  a 
bird  as  white  as  snow,  called  here  the  Ptarmigan,* 
ïts  it  roosted  on  a  tuit  of  myrtle,  bearing  jet  black 
berries.t 


^  A  «mciM  of  GeUn^te,  or  Tàno  faigoptit. 

tïy^_^_^.,       ^        %jf       —Mil 
FiKcmuM  Myram* 
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\^e  had  traversed  two-third»  of  our  way,  when 
we  made  a  halt   for  a  few  minutes  at  a  cot- 
tage, or  mountain  hut,  which  I  may  describe  as 
the  model  of  almost  all  those  which  are  met  with 
in  the  Highlands.    This  hut  was  built  of  irregular 
unconnected  stones,  and  covered  with  turf  and 
heath  for  a  roof.    The  interior  was  divided  into 
two  apartments  by  a  partition  of  birchen  planks  ; 
the  largest    being    the    general    sleeping  apart- 
ment by  night,  and  during  day  the  parlotir.   In  the 
middle  was  lighted  a  turf  fire,  over  which  was  sus- 
pended a  cauldron  supported  by  a  hook  and  chain 
attached  to  the  ceiling.      The  opening  for  the 
smoke  was  made  laterally,  fear  of  rain  precluding  it 
being  made  directly  over  the  fire  ;  it  would,  indeed^ 
seem  that  in  winter  this  kind  of  chimney  is  closed^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  escaping  from 
any  other  issue  than  the  comnK>n  door-way.    The 
second  apartment  is  reserved  for  the  cow,  the 
poney,  and  the  poultry  j  in  many  of  the  huts  there 
is  but  a  single  apartment  for  the  cattle  and  the 
family. 

At  length  we  no  loilger  encountered  ascents,  ftiid 
i^erceived  no  more  mountains  on  the  horizon  ;  we 
were  descending  a  narrow  gorge  clothed  with 
thick  hazles,  and  other  shrubs.  We  began  to 
breathe  a  purer  air,  of  which  we  stood  in  need. 

It  was  not  so  much  our  guide  that  indicated  our 
proper  direction  as  the  course  of  a  rivulet,  whose 
tinkling  niurmur  soon  enabled  us  to  re-discover  it^ 
when  the  projection  of  some  occasional  nook  or  the 
impenettable  shrubbery  compelled  us  to  make  a 
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circuit.  Af^er  a  final  mile's  walking,  through  these 
smiling  labyrinths,  which  prepared  us  for  a  transi* 
tion  to  some  enchanting  spectacle,  we  were  not  de* 
ceived  in  finding  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Lomond,  the  finest  of  the  Scotch  lakes. 

We  entered  the  hut  of  a  boatman,  and  requested 
6ome  bread  and  milk,  which  was  brought  us  on  the 
grass.  Never  had  I  anticipated  a  more  exquisite 
repast,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  milk  had 
remained  since  morning  in  the  hut,  and  was  nau- 
seously flavoured  with  smoke.  As  to  the  bread, 
that  also  required  all  the  ravenousness  of  our  ap- 
petite to  subject  to  the  tooth  an  oaten  cake  of 
unleavened  dough,  which  crumbled  in  the  mouth 
like  sand,  and  was  of  a  most  disagreeable  taste. 
Like  one  of  the  heroes  in  Gil  BlaSy  I  moistened 
my  bit  of  cake  in  the  water  of  a  spring,  which  ran 
by  us  on  its  passage  to  the  lake.  My  companion 
and  myself  smiled  at  each  other  during  the  repast; 
when  it  was  finished  we  recovered  all  our  strength 
%^à  '  courage  ;  the  boatman  found  us  a  new  guide, 
and  we  took  leave  of  our  aboriginal  host  and  his 
primitive  table. 


THE  £ND. 
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